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SOME SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS IN THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph. D., COLUMBUS, O. 


Ill. THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


a) The Problem Stated. Not for decades only but 
actually for centuries the claim has been put forth that the 
contents of the first five books of-the Bible cannot be and are 
not historical, that they are myth, fable, story and fiction. 
The ground upon which this claim has been urged has how- 
ever changed with every generation of critics. Christian 
apologetics have always been ready to meet these charges ; 
and when confused and confounded along one line of attack, 
neological criticism has adjusted its ranks and made another 
formation. Arguments that one hundred or even fifty years 
ago were regarded as absolutely irrefutable by the oppo- 
nents of the historical character of the Pentateuch, have. been 
silently dropped and their place is occupied by others. No- 
body now would dream of reviving the arguments of the 
English deists or of the German rationalists. Even the 
Baur school of New Testament critics, when only one short: 
generation ago enjoyed the monopoly of being regarded as 
“scientific” in advanced circles and the teachings which were 
regarded just as “sure” results of critical investigation as are 
the views of the Wellhausen school at present, has disappeared 
and has not left a single representative at any of the Ger- 
man Universities. In fact it seems to be a fixed law of 
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church History that such negative schools, in both the Bib- 
lical and the dogmatical fields, live only about a generation 
and then give way to a radical tendency of another class. 
Already there is a rival in the field for the Wellhausen 
school in the new departure inaugurated by Professor 
Troeltsch, of the University of Heidelberg, who on the basis 
of the new science of “Comparative Religion,” goes one step 
farther by depriving Christianity and the Biblical religion 
of its unique and sut generis character and making it at best 
aprimus inter pares as compared with the other religions, 
such as Moslemism, Brahmanism, Confucianism, etc. 

In conformity with this general trend and tendency of 
neological criticsm the attacks upon the historical character 
of the Pentateuch have been made to conform to the ideas 
and ideals of modern theology in general. They are largely 
based upon the comparative method of study. Israel's his- 
tory has been set side by side with the history of other Ori- 
ental nations; the laws that govern these latter have been 
searched out, and then applied to the historical development 
of which the old Testament is the official record. In doing 
this it has been found that this development is different from 
that observed in the annals of other peoples; other factors 
and forces have been at work than those that were operative 
in the histories of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, or, at any 
rate it is thought that such a divergency exists between Is- 
rael on the one hand and the other peoples on the other. As 
an example attention can be drawn to one of a central 
proposition of modern criticism, namely that the leading 
actors on the stage of Israel’s history, such as Abraham, 
Isaac aand Jacob, cannot have been historical personages 
and the founders of the race, because it is considered an ob- 
served law in the upbuilding of nations that these do not 
originate by the growth of a family tree but by the union 
of various clans and tribes. Hence the Old Testament ac- 
count of Israel’s history must have been false. 

In connection with this it is regarded as historically 
impossible that a nation could be founded and be established 
with a full and complete legal code at its very beginnings. 
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Laws’are the result of a long historical development, they 
do not begin, but they end national history, hence the Well- 
hausen school claims that especially the Levitical portion 
of the Pentateuch belongs to the very latest parts of the Old 
Testament and is the product of the period of Ezra. 

This comparative method has farther set up the propo- 
sition that even the religious contents of the Pentateuch, 
the story of creation, of Paradise, of the Deluge, etc., because 
of the parallel stories found especially in the Assyrian and 
Babylonian tablets, are not original in the Pentateuch but 
have been borrowed from the Eastern neighbors of the Is- 
raelites. Recently only Professor Delitzsch, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, published an address, repeated by request be- 
fore the Emperor, entitled “Babel und Bibel,” in which the 
hypothesis is put forth that even the name of Jehovah (or 
Jahwe as it correctly reads), together with all the essentials 
of the old faith of Israel, have been borrowed from the 
Babylonians, This pamphlet, which has appeared in tens 
of thousands of copies, has aroused a vigorous debate, it has 
been answered by such men as Professor Kittel, Koenig, 
Oettli and others, and it is to the credit of German scholars 
that Delitzsch’s extreme view has found no further advo- 
cates. But his negative views are representative of the way 
in which the whole contents of the Pentateuch are now called 
into question. 


b) The Probem Examined. 


1. The impeachment of the historical veracity of the 
Pentateuch, in so far as this is based on the absence of simi- 
lar literature and legislation in other oriental peoples of that 
age, has within recent years been proved to be without foun- 
dation. Early in the year 1888 some Egyptian fellaheen, 
digging near the village of Amarna in Lower Egypt, dis- 
covered a number of tablets covered with inscriptions. Upon 
examination these proved to be a long series of letters, in 
cuneiform or Assyrian writing, addressed by the Egyptian 
Kings Amenophis III and Amenophis IV to his allies and 
vassals in Western Asia. This at once settled that the period 
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of this literature, which is quite extensive, was about 1400 
B. C., or at least as old as the times of Moses. The only 
exceptions to this epistulary character of the contents of 
these tablets were several with mythological contents evi- 
dently brought from Babylonia. The rest all came from or 
were addressed to Egyptian officials in Syria and Canaan 
and as a rule were written to Kings. It is interesting in 
this connection to note that apparently the Cuneiform sys- 
tem of writing and the Assyrian tongue were employed by 
the international diplomacy of that age just as French has 
been used in modern times. -Not the least interesting in this 
collection of letters is one from the ruler of Jerusalem, who 
writes to complain of certain peoples who are attacking him 
and against whom he asks for the assistance of the Egyp- 
tian King. The name of the Jerusalem King is Abdi-Cheba. 
The name of the enemies of whom these Canaanitish vassals 
of the Egyptian King have mostly to complain is “the Cha- 
biri,” in whom many scholars recognize the Hebrews, as is 
indicated by the agreement of the names and the fact that 
these events took place about the period of the Exodus. 
Names of places mentioned in the Bible occur in nearly every 
Jetter, such as Tyre, Sidon, Gaza, and others. The whole 
shows that literature and letters were flourishing at that 
time, and that it is not surprising that Israel should at this 
period have had a literature at all, but it would be surpris- 
ing if such a literature had not been extant. Historical 
parallels justify the claim that Israel must have had its own 
books at this early period. 


2. Still more important than these Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets has been a discovery only made recently in Persia, 
namely the discovery of the oldest law book of the world, 
antedating Moses by a half century and more, and contain- 
ing a system of detail commands and prohibitions that in 
many particulars suggest the Pentateuchal system. It is 
doubtlessly the most important archeological find made for 
decades and offers the most valuable indirect evidence for 
the historical charcter of the contents of the Pentateuch. 
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The history of early law will have to be rewritten. 
Moses can no longer stand as the oldest known lawgiver. 
It will.no longer be possible to charge that the Pentateuch 
contains legislation too minute and elaborate to belong to 
the period of the Exodus. The Babylonian law code is dug 
up in Persia hundreds of years older than Moses. How 
Sayce and Hommel, and other conservative archzologists 
will delight in this.find in their attacks on the critics. 

Hammurabi was King of Babylon about 2300 B.C. He 
is the “Amraphel, King of Shinar,” of the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, who led the confederate army that captured 
the cities of the plain in the days of Abraham and Melchize- 
dek. He established a great Semitic Empire and made 
Babylon its capital and Marduk its chief god. His empire 
covered all the known East, from Elam, or Persia, to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

During the last ten years M. de Morgan has been em- 
ployed by the French Government to explore the ruins of 
Susa, the ancient capital of Elam. This was “Shushan, the 
palace” of Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther ; 
where Nehemiah was cup bearer to the king, and here after 
the accession of Cyrus the Archemenian Kings of Persia 
held their winter court and summer court at Persepolis, 
whose columns have been the admiration of travelers and 
the reputed abode of jinns and afrites, Susa was visited and 
identified by Rawlinson and Loftus nearly seventy years 
ago, and its palace of the Persian kings was explored a 
dozen years ago bythe Frenchman Dieulafoy, and his 
brave wife in masculine attire, and their discoveries were 
published in somewhat sensational style. 

M. de Morgan is a more careful scholar; and had al- 
ready gained his experience in Egyptian exploration. He 
knew from the Babylonian record, and especially from the 
mention of Elam in the ancient inscriptions found at Nippur 
by the explorations of the University of Pennsylvania, con- 
ducted by Dr. J. P.. Peters, that Susa was a famous capital 
of Elam at least 3000 years B. C.; and he dug below the 
constructions of Darius and Artaxerxes, and found the 
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remains of Elamite kings and Babylonian conquerors. 
Among the last was a wonderful stele, with an inscription 
of Naram-Sin and a heroic figure of the king conquering his 
enemies, whose date is probably about 3000 B. C., and a 
number of “boundary stones” with figures of gods. 


But most important of all is the stele of Hammurabi. 
M. Scheil, the French Assyriologist, who is the associate of 
M. de Morgan’ in his publications, has just given us the 
reproduction of this stele with text and translation, and-the 
picture of Hammurabi worshiping the sun-god, and Dr. 
Hugo Winckler’s translation into German is hurried from the 
press. The text, in 44 columns on the two sides of the stele, 
contains the Hammurabi Code for the. government of his 
empire, in 280 separate laws. This code is not simply the 
weightiest document yet found on Babylonian culture, but 
the oldest in the history of the institutions, and one of the 
most important in the early history of human civilization. 
It will be the subject of innumerable discussions, and will 
require not a little critical history to be. rewritten. Of 
course, its bearing on Old Testament history and institutions 
will be of chief interest, for the Code of Hammurabi is more 
than half a thousand years older than the oldest date ever 
assigned to the laws of Moses. We will give a few extracts 
from this Code. 

Each one begins with the word “Jf.” The third is as 
follows: 


“If any one brings an accusation of any crime before 
the elders, and does not prove what he has charged, he shall, 
if it be a capital offense, be put to death.” 


The punishment is frequently death, by impaling, burn- 
ing, or drowning; or the criminal is made to suffer the in- 
jury he had inflicted on another. The Code was decidedly 
Draconian, more severe than that of Moses, and yet of the 
same nature. 

Thus we have: 


“194. If one gives his child to a nurse, and the child 
die on her hands, and she substitute another child, if she 
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be convicted of having done this without the knowledge of 
the father and mother, her breast shall be cut off.” 

“95. If ason strike his father, his hands shall be cut 
off.”’ 

“196. If any one destroys the eye of. another, his own 
eye shall be destroyed.” | 

“200. If any one breaks out the teeth of another of the 
same rank his own teeth shall be broken out.” 

For many offenses a lighter punishment is inflicted if 
the sufferer be a freedman or a slave. 

Surgeons seem to have had a hard time of it. 

“215. If a physician makes an operation on any one 
with a knife, and heals him, or if he opens a tumor [appa- 
rently about the eye], and the eye-is uninjured, he shall re- 
ceive ten shekels of gold.” 

For a freedman the fee was five shekels, and for a slave 
two. But failures were costly: 

“218. Ifa physician makes an operation with the knife 
and kills his patient; or opens a tumor with the knife and 
the eye is destroyed, then his hands shall be cut off.” 

For a broken bone, or ordinary disease, the fee was five 
shekels for a citizen, three for a freedman and two for a 
slave. If he operated on an ox or an ass his fee was a sixth 
of a shekel, but if the animal died he had to pay a quarter 
of a shekel to the owner. 

The Code fixes wages by the day and the year for ser- 
vice. A common workman was paid six gerahs a day for the 
five months from April to August, and five a day for the 
other months with their shorter days and less exhausting 
labor. The pay for the hire of animals was in grain; 180 ka 
a day for a team of oxen, with cart and driver, and only 20 
a day for an ass employed in threshing. 

The laws of marriage and inheritance are minute, and 
meant to be just to the woman as well as the man. The 
property rights of divorced wives were carefully guarded. 
Slander against the character of a betrothed or married 
woman is punished with a brand on the forehead. Adul- 
tery is punished by the death of the woman and her para- 
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mour. In case of a charge against a woman’s fidelity that 
cannot be proved she is thrown into the water, and if she 
escapes alive her innocence is proved, much as in the. test 
of the ashes of the red heifer in the Mosaic law. One of 
the Oe laws reads: 

“136. If aman deserts his home and runs away, and 
his wife then goes to another man’s house, if he comes back 
and seeks to recover his wife, then because he had deserted 
his home and fled away, the wife of the deserter is not re- 
quired to go back to her husband.” 

Polygamy does not seem to have been allowed, altho, 
as in the cases of Abraham and Jacob, a wife, especially if 
childless, could give her maid to her husband as concubine. 

“t44. If a man takes a wife, and she gives him her 
maid who bears children to him, and he then desires to take 
a concubine, he shall not be allowed to do so.” 

‘‘t45. Ifa man takes a wife, and she bear him no chil- 
dren, and he desires to take a concubine, if he brings a con- 
cubine into the house, the concubine cannot rank equal with 
the wife.” 

Here is the case of Sarah and Hagar: 

“146. If any one takes a wife, and she gives her maid 
to her husband, and the maid bears children, and thereupon 
claims equality with her mistress, since she has borne him 
children the master cannot sell her for money, but the mis- 
tress shall reduce her to slavery and count her among the 
maid-servants.” 

Parallels to these laws will instantly occur to the bib- 
lical student, and many more would appear if space would 
allow further quotations; but this can be done when a 
really critical translation shall. have been published. All 
facts point to the belief that the whole neological criticism 
of the Old Testament will be overthrown by archzological 
discoveries in Bible lands, and that the very materials that 
at first are used or rather abused against the Scriptures 
will turn out to be arsenals filled with the best of weapons 
for the old truth.. The Hamurabbi code will be a thorn in 
the flesh of destructive critics. The chief source at present 
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is the Delegation en Perse, edited by Schiel, and a popular 
account is found in the Supplement of the Munich Allege-. 
meine Zeitung, No. 254. The best popular discussion of the: 
Amarna tablets, is a pamphlet by Carl Niebuhr, entitled: 
‘Die Amarna Zeit,’ Leipzig. 1899. 


-3. Much of the confidence entertained by those who. 
deny that the Pentateuch, and notably Genesis can be his-- 
torical, is based on the parallels which are found in Babylo~ 
nian and other sources in reference to Creation, Paradise, the: 
Deluge and kindred subjects, and on the basis of these paral-- 
lels the Biblical accounts are declared to be secondary and 
hence not original with the Biblical: writers, or are merely 
pronounced mythical and legendary. This is the sum and. 
substance of the “Babel und Bibel” controversy, in which 
dozens of leading Orientalists and theologians have partici-- 
pated. The fact that such parallels exist and are found in. 
ether literatures than the Hebrew cannot be denied. Nor 
is this altogether new information. Some of the traditions 
concerning the deluge as that of the Greeks has been known 
to the world for hundreds of years, but it must be admitted’ 
that the new cuneiform tablets have furnished an abundance: 
of new data and details never dreamed of by earlier scholars. 
But a closer examination of this material shows that we have- 
in it, as compared with the Scriptural account, another illus- 
tration of the old saying “Duo si faciunt idem non est idem.” 
Only a superficial examination can find in these parallels a 
deeper harmony. The spirit and purpose of the Hebrew ac-. 
counts differ entirely from that shown by the parallels in 
Babylonian writings. In the latter nowhere appears that 
pure monotheistic and deep religious purpose that appears- 
every where in the Biblical account. In the latter these 
accounts are all a part and portion of a history of salvation ;. 
they are consciously made the foundation and basis of a 
place of redemption and as such have an importance not for 
themselves so much as for the whole Scriptural superstruc- 
ture that follows. The fundamental ideas of God, of man, 
of sin, of grace, of redemption are all found in the Old Tes-. 
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‘tament reports, and constitute the substance of this report, 
while in the parallels they are either only incidental or are 
absent entirely. The fact that there are such parallels need 
not surprise the student of the Word. The gentile records 
are simply the-corruption of what once constituted the tradi- 
tions of early mankind on these essential features in its 
earliest history, the truth having been preserved in the in- 
spired accounts of the Pentateuch. Even should it be 
‘demonstrated that the Babylonian accounts have been put 
into written form at an earlier date than the writings of 
Moses, this would not be an argument in favor of the his- 
torical correctness of the former over against the latter. 
In itself an older written account need not be the more cor- 
rect, and then too it is quite probable that Moses himself 
‘drew from earlier Hebrew sources when he wrote his ac- 
counts. The Babylonian story of creation is sketched by 
‘Rev. Hohberger, in the Theological Magazine, 1901, p. 354 
sqq. cf. also Zimmern, Biblische und Babylonische Urge- 
schichte, Leipzig, 1901 as also the brochures of Koenig, 
Oettli, Kittel on the “Babel und Bibel” question. The dis- 
cussions so far have shown that while the Scriptures used 
material on this subject that was common to the Eastern 
peoples, they employ them in an altogether different way 
and differ from others as truth does from error. The de- 
bate on this subject is not yet closed. 


4. The history that is recorded in the Old Testament 
‘differs in kind so much from that found in the records of the 
other Oriental peoples that this very difference furnishes 
prima facie evidence that the Hebrew accounts are character- 
ized by the truth. These are not filled with the boastings 
‘and braggings of Kings, such as are the accounts found in 
Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt, but the faults and failings, 
the sins and crimes, as well as the faith and the good deeds 
‘of the national heroes are depicted without excuse or hesi- 
‘ttancy. The whole makes the impression of being an account. 
‘of what actually did happen. It is the most natural history 
in the world, perfectly honest and truthful. 
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Another feature that distinguishes this history is the 
fact that it is not confined to the people of Israel, but that it 
is the only one that really includes in its scope the whole 
race of mankind. Back of Israel’s records are the great 
ideas of the oneness of the human race, the universality of 
sin, and the universality of a coming redemption. Israel is 
the only people among the ancients that entertained the ideas 
of a world’s history. This uniqueness of the Old Testament 
history differentiates it toto coelo from all others and im- 
presses upon it the stamp of a truthfulness not found else- 
where. 

In order to illustrate the difference between the kind of 
history found in the Old Testament and that furnished by 
the records of other nations of the East, we here quote from 
the famous Tiglath Pileser inscription some characteristic 
lines which at the same time will give the reader an excellent 
idea of the contents of the. historical inscriptions found in 
Assyria and Babylonia. 


INSCRIPTION OF TIGLATH-PILESER I 
THE BEGINNING. 
Column TI. 


1, AsurR the great lord, the director of the hosts of the 
gods, 
2. the giver of the sceptre and the crown, the estab- 
lisher of the kingdom ; 
3. Bet the lord (bilu), the king of all the spirits of 
the earth, 
4. the father of the gods, the lord of the world; 
5. Sin (the Moon-god), the sentient one, the lord of 
the crown, | 
the exalted one, the god of the storm; 
Samas (the Sun-god), the judge of heaven and 
earth, who beholds 
the plots of the enemy, who feeds the flock; 
RimMon (the Air-god), the prince, the inundator 
of hostile shores, 
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of countries (and) houses; 

Uras, the hero, the destroyer of evil men and foes, 
who discloses all'that is in the heart; 

Istar, the eldest of the gods, the lady of girdles, 
the strengthener of battles. 


Ye great gods, guiders of heaven (and) earth, 

whose onset (is), opposition and combat, 

who have magnified the kingdom 

of Tiglath-Pileser, the prince, the chosen 

of the desire of your: hearts, the exalted shepherd, 

whom you have conjured in the steadfastness of 
your hearts, 

with a crown supreme you have clothed him; to rule 

over the land of BEL mightily you have established 
‘him; 

priority of birth, supremacy (and) heroism 

have you given him; the destiny of his lordship 


for his increase and supremacy, 


to inhabit Bit-kharsag-kurkurra 
for ever have you summoned. 


Tiglath-Pileser, the powerful king, 

the king of hosts who has no rival, the king of the 
four zones, 

the king of all kinglets, the lord of lords, the shep- 
herd-prince, the king of kings, 

the exalted prophet, to whom by the proclamation 
of SAMAS 

the illustrious sceptre has given as a gift, so that 
the men 

who are subject to Bet he has ruled 

in (their) entirety; the faithful shepherd, 

proclaimed (lord) over kinglets, | 

the supreme governor whose weapons AsSUR 

has predestined, and for the government of the four 
zones 
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has proclaimed his name for ever; the capturer 
of the distant divisions of the frontiers 

above and below; the illustrious prince 

whose glory has overwhelmed (all) regions ; 

the mighty destroyer, who like the rush 

of a flood is made strong against the hostile land ; 
by the proclamation of. Bet he has no rival; 

he has destroyed the foeman of Asur. 


May Asur (and) the great gods who have magni- 
fied my kingdom, 

who have given increase and strength to my fetters, 

(who) have ordered the boundary of their land 

to be enlarged, cause my hand to hold 

their mighty weapons, even the deluge of battle. 

Countries, mountains, 

fortresses and kinglets, the enemies of Assur, 

[ have conquered, and their territories 

I have made submit: With sixty kings, 

I have contended furiously, arid 

power (and) rivalry over them 

I displayed. A rival in the combat, 


.. aconfronter in the battle have I not. 


To the land of Assyria I have added land, to its 
men 

(I have added) men; the boundary of my own land 

I have enlarged, and all their lands I have con- 
quered. . 


At the beginning of my reign twenty thousand men 
of the Musxaya and their five kings, 

who for fifty years from the of Auzi 

and -Purukussi had taken the tribute 

and gifts owing to Asur my lord,— 

no king at all in battle 

had subdued their opposition—to their strength 
trusted and came down; the land of KUMMUKH 
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they seized. Trusting in Asur my lord 

I assembled my chariots and armies. 

Thereupon I delayed not. The mountain of Kast- 
YARA, 

a difficult region, I crossed, 

wtih their twenty thousand fighting men 

and their five kings in the land of KUMMUKH 

I contended. A destruction of them 

I made. The bodies of their warriors . 

in destructive battle like the inundator (RIMMoN) 

I overthrew ; their corpses I spread 

over the valleys and the high places of the moun- 
tains. 

Their heads I cut off; at the sides 

of their cities I heaped (them) like mounds. 

Their spoil, their property, their goods, 

to a countless number [ brought forth. Six thous- 
and (men), 

the relics of their armies, which before 

my weapons had fled, took 

my feet. I laid hold upon them and 

counted them among the men of my own country. 


In those days, against KUMMUKH, the disobedient, 

which had withheld the tribute and gifts for AsuR 
my lord, 

I marched. The land of KUMMUKH. 

I conquered throughout its circuit. 

Their spoil, their property, their goods 

1 brought forth; their cities with fire 


Column IT. 


T burned, I threw down, I dug up. The rest 

of (the men of) KumMuKuH, who before my weap- 
ons 

had fled, to the city of SERESSE 

on the further bank of the Ticris 


Non 
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passed over; the city of their stronghold 

they made. My chariots and warriors 

I took. The difficult mountains and their inac- 
cessible 

paths with picks of bronze 

I split. A pontoon for the passage 

of my chariots and army I[ contrived. 

The Ticris I crossed. The city of SERISE, 

their strong city, I captured. 

Their fighting men, in the mist of the mountains, 

I flung to the ground like sling-stones (?). 

Their corpses over the Ticris and the high places. 
of the mountains 

I spread. In those days the armies 

of the land of QuRKHE, which for the preservation: 

and help of the land of KUMMUKH 

had come, along with the armies 

of KUMMUKH, like a moon-stone I laid lov 

The corpses of their fighting men into heaps 

in the ravines of the mountains J heaped up; 

the bodies of their soldiers the river Name 

carried away into the Ti1aris. 

Kili-anteru the son of Kali-anteru, 

(the descendant) of ’Saru-pin-’siussuni, 

their king in the midst of ‘battle my hand 

captured; his wives (and) children 

the offspring of his heart, his troops, 180 

bronze plates, 5 bowls of copper, 

along with their gods, gold (and) silver, 

the choicest of their property, I removed. 

Their spoil (and) their goods I carried away. 

The city itself and its palace with fire 

I burned, I pulled down (and) dug up. 


Boastings of this sort continue for columns, but not one 
word is said that would lead to the belief that this king had 
met with defeats or that he had failings and faults. In view 
of this kind of extra-Biblical history in Oriental records it 
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is not surprising that the Egyptian hieroglyphics have noth- 
ing to say about the Israelites and the Exodus. It was an 
aincomfortable chapter in the annals of the country. 

In particular too it should be added that the further 
‘these Babylonian inscriptions are investigated the more de- 
‘tails they offer in confirmation of the Scriptures. Among 
the latest finds made by Dr. Hilprecht at Nippur are tablets 
containing the names of three of the five Kings against 
‘whom Abraham made war when he went to rescue Lot. 
More evidences of this kind can be confidently expected, as 
‘tens of thousands of these tablets that have been found have 
not yet been read or translated. 


5. For a Christian the evidence furnished by the New 
‘Testament in general and by Christ in particular on the his- 
‘torical contents of the Pentateuch is absolutely convincing. 
‘The former matter has been discussed in detail in connec- 
tion with the thrrd thesis on Inspiration furnished by the 
‘author in the December issue.of the Magazine for 1901, and 
found also in the Report of the Canton Meeting of the Eng- 
‘lish District for 1902. We will accordingly add here some 
‘evidence from the testimony of Christ concerning Moses. 

The theology of the past has spoken much of Moses as 
"a witness unto. Christ. The disciples of all schools were 
‘unanimous in placing Mosaism with its highly developed 
Levitical system of priesthood and sacrifices at the head of 
‘the religious development of the Old Testament, and thus 
made the Pentateuch the theological and literary basis of 
Israel’s succeeding history. From these premises, and on 
‘the principle that the books of the pre-Christian codex are 
‘not an accidental collection, but the record of the gradual 
unfolding of the kingdom of God in its preparatory: stage 
‘and of a Christocentric character, all the Messianic rays that 
appear on the gloomy horizon of the Old Testament, and 
presage the rising of the Sun of Righteousness and the dawn 
‘of the day of salvation, formed the cynosure toward which 
‘the eyes of investigation delighted to turn, and did so profit- 
‘ably. The history of the Messianic ideas in the Old Tes- 
tament, beginning with the Protevangelium of Genesis iii, 
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and culminating in the grand picture of the suffering Ser- 
vant of Jehovah in Isaiah, the Evangelist of the Old Testa- 
ment, formed a most interesting and important chapter in 
theology. The testimony of Moses concerning Christ, as 
the root of this. later development, was for that reason al- 
ready a matter of fundamental importance. 

Of late, however, matters have changed, in this respect. 
Not Moses’ testimony of Christ, but Christ’s testimony of 
Moses is now sub judice. The Pentateuchal Problem, this 
“burning question,” which has come down “like a wolf on 
the fold” in the theological life of America, has shifted the 
centre of discussion. The most radical school of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, the naturalistic and rationalistic clan of 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and others, is making a display of its 
charms in order to fascinate and lead astray the Evangelical 
theology of the new world. Its fundamental thesis, main- 
tained in the face of a thousand difficulties with a boldness 
that savors of impudence, is the revolutionary statement 
that the so-called Priest-Codex, embracing the greater por- 
tion of Genesis and Exodus, all of Leviticus and nearly all 
of Numbers, 7. e., all those sections of the law which Jew 
and Christian have at all times regarded as the very essence 
of Mosaism, the whole grand Levitical system of religion 
and worship which is looked upon in the New Testament, 
especially in the almost systematical presentation in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as the shadow and type of what 
Christ’s words and works were the fulfillment and reality — 
that all these portions of the Fentateuch are not Mosaic 
in origin, but are post-exilic, a fabrication of Ezra or his 
contemporaries, and are thus not the source and fountain, 
but the result and culminating point of the political and 
religious history of the chosen people. 

In this shape the Pentateuchal Question, for many de- 
cades back and in various forms already a vexed point in 
the critical schools of Europe, especially of Germany, has 
been imported and offered to the American Church. Of 
course this modern wisdom denies im toto the Mosaic origin 
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of the books, not only in letter but also in spirit: But just. 
this point, which the “new school” regards an ueberwun- 
dener Standtpunkt,” has become the punctum saliens in the 
discussion in our country, the discussion of which again is 
narrowing down to the question, whether Christ and His 
Apostles acknowledged the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. Christ’s testimony of Moses is thus coming into 
the foreground as never before and the church still respects 
the authority of Christ and His Apostles in the discussion 
of even a critical question. While for the former the utter- 
ances of the New Testament on this point have only the 
force of ordinary historical evidence, to be weighed and 
sifted as evidences drawn from other sources must be, 
American circles debating this matter concede the infalli- 
bility of Christ on this and all other points, and endeavor 
only to turn the edge of this testimony away from them- 
selves. In thesi they thus recognize his decision as beyond 
higher appeal. While he is not looked upon as a Doctor 
Criticus, who came into this world to teach the correct prin- 
ciples of Old Testament Isagogics, yet he is acknowledged 
as a Doctor Ventatis, whose words outweigh even the most 
satisfactory theories and the most searching criticism. In 
other words. our investigators, as a class, endeavor to con- 
duct the examination of the mooted matter in a Christian 
spirit and from Evangelical principles, ready in their en- 
deavor to find an answer to the Pentateuchal Sphinx, to 
~ listen to him who is truth itself. Accordingly between those 
who maintain the traditional views of the Church, and those 
who deny to Moses the literal if not the spiritual author- 
ship, in whole or in part, of the five books bearing his name, 
there is under discussion only the scope and extent of the 
many direct and indirect references of Christ to the law- 
giver in Israel. That the Savior's testimony vindicates to 
the Pentatetuch its historical character, and sees in the events 
recorded there not myths and fables, but history and fact, 
seems to find general assent among conservative scholars, 
but not in the camp of extreme and sensational critics. But 
does this testimony cover the Pentateuch also as a literary 
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production, and can it be lawfully used'in proof of the Mo- 
saic authorship of the first five books of the Bible? Here 
the agreement ceases, and we are on debatable ground. 

.. To-reach a satisfactory conclusion on this most impor- 
tant matter and learn whether: the. theology: of former days 
was correct in claiming Christ as a witness to the Mosaic 
authorship. of the Pentateuch, :it will. be necessary to put 
under the exegetical microscope the many references of 
Christ: to. Moses found in the Gospels. These passages have 
been catalogued and classified so frequently since there has 
been an Old Testament question, that it would be a work 
of supererogation to do so here agai. Conservative critics 
have always found in these passages undeniable evidence 
that Christ ascribed to Moses the literary authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and with justice regarded this as one of their 
sharpest weapons. Traditional exegesis from the days of 
Christ, virtually without protest,. has been declaring this 
a settled. fact. In fact, the matter was considered so evi- 
dent that the opponents of. new departures in the Isagogics 
of the Old Testament, from such shrewd ones as Carpzov 
in his Introductio, Leipzig; 1721, down to Hengsten berg and 
Keil, regarded it as sufficient to prove Christ’s standpoint 
by simply citing the various passages, deeming it unneces- 
sary to add any. exegetical apparatus whatever. ‘The Ger- 
man and Holland critics, together with their imitators in 
France and England, have at least tacitly acknowledged the 
justice of this claim; at least we are not acquainted with a 
single sober atemtpt from that side of the water to under- 
mine this foundation of the traditional views. There it is 
not regarded by many as a matter of great importance to 
maintain a position antagonistic to Christ, if only thereby 
the harmony and consistency of some pet hypothesis is se- 
cured. In America; however, those who have been charmed 
and lulled into carelessness by the siren song of a gaily be- 
decked theory, are often bold enough to take this stand, and 
hence must endeavor by some other means, fair or foul, to 
get this serious obstruction out of their way. The method 
adopted is not novel; it is an old way of defending a new 
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error. It is essentially identical with that which refuses to 
recognize the doctrine of the Trinity, or the dual natures of 
Christ in the oneness of person, or the atonement through 
Christ’s death as biblical, because these are not found 1- 
sissimis verbis in the sacred records. This remarkable her- 
meneutical rule has been frequently applied recently. All 
that he and others before him have demonstrated is, that it 
is possible, by hook or crook, to put a meaning into these 
passages which does not convey Christ’s acknowledgment 
that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch; or, rather, to 
demonstrate that there is no passage in the New Testament 
which cannot be misconstrued into at least leaving the mat- 
ter in doubt. Of course this is only an attack on the Church’s 
stronghold; only. a negative result is claimed, hence the 
onus probandi still rests with them. But such negative re- 
sults are far from being satisfactory; truth is positive, and 
such exegesis is not a witness unto “the whole truth.” The 
facts in the case warrant further conclusions. Even conced- 
ing —what, however, we do not concede—that Christ’s words 
do not explicitly teach the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
that the Synagogue and Church were not justifiable in ap- 
pealing to him for a “thus saith the Lord” testimony, yet 
therefore the matter need not still be im suspenso. Leaving 
to the readers the perusal of the passages here referred to, 
we will draw attention to and seek to apply a principle that 
can be lost sight of only at the risk of dangerous literalism. 
In order to understand the import of a Scriptural verse or 
expression, in its whole length and breadth, lawful hermeneu- 
tics demands that we must make requisition upon every avail- 
able aid at our command. Grammar and lexicon alone do 
not always exhaust the sense of a passage, as little as pure 
etymology does the meaning of a word. Peculiar relations 
of time and surrounding circumstances may give a passage 
a meaning that these ordinary exegetical means entirely fail 
to reach. Implicitly it may convey a meaning that the words 
alone or in another connection and combination would not 
contain. Proper interpretation must unravel the meaning 
out of the living language of the day, and with all the assist- 
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ance that history, contemporary literature and thought, and 
the spiritual status of the people to whom the words were 
addressed, can give, endeavor to reproduce the idea that the 
word or words as originally spoken were intended to con- 
vey and did convey. The pasasges containing Christ’s words 
concerning the Pentateuch are so shaped and formulated, 
that, regarding them in connection with the time in which 
they were uttered, the audience to whom they were addressed 
and the peculiar views this audience entertained, and the 
idea which Christ’s words would necessarily convey to these 
people, they must be considered as endorsing the Mosaic 
authorship of the first five books of the Bible. 

Nothing is historically better attested than that atthe 
time of Christ’s pilgrimage the. Jews with one accord, 
whether they were Pharisees or Sadducees or Essenes, Alex- 
andrian or Palestinian, Orthodox or Samaritan, all relig- 
iously maintained that Moses, under the inspiration and 
guidance of God, had written with his own hands the words 
of the law. For the contemporaries of Christ this thesis 
had the force of a self-evident truth, and in none of the 
remains of the literature that clusters around the first Chris- 
tian century is the endeavor made in a formal manner to 
defend this standpoint. . The references we find are all given 
in an incidental manner, chiefly in connection with the de- 
fence of the inspired and revealed character of the Penta- 
teuch. The period of legal formalism which commenced 
with Ezra’s zeal had most distinctly pronounced its decision 
on the authorship of the legal code which formed the basis 
of its dogmas and ritualism. In Josephus we have quite a 
number of such incidental testimonies, the most important 
of which is probably the one found in the well-known pas- 
sage Contra Apion, 1, 8, where he gives the compass of the 
Old Testament Canon, and says of the biblical books: 

Kal tobtwy révte prev ote tad Mwvsdws. However fantas- 
tic Philo’s allegorical: system of exegesis is, and however 
much he yielded of the essence of Mosaism in order to 
make it palatable to the philosophical tastes of the Greeks, 
yet throughout his works he finds in Moses not only the 
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wisest of philosophers but also in the books of the law writ- 
ten by his hand.the proof of this claim. Cf. Vita Mosis 
passim. In the ‘Targumim and the Mischna we find the 
same state of affairs; and probably the best idea of the views 
of the day on the inspiration and Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch and the relative acceptance of these two is for- 
mulated in Sanhedrin, 99 a: “Whosoever says that Moses 
wrote even a single verse from his own knowledge, is a liar 
and despises God’s Word,” Ci. Schirer, N. T. Zettge- 
schichte, p: 440 -Other testimony to this effect could be 
cited in abundance, ‘but suffice the statement, that all the 
evidence as to the position of orthodox, and unorthodox 
Judaism in the days of the Savior on the literary authorship 
of their-law-book are unanimous in ascribing this to Moses 
their great lawgiver. And unbiased historical investigation 
has always. acknowledged this result. -Bleek, who always 
cautiously feels his way in the labyrinth of the Pentateuchal 
Question, says in his Einleitung in das. Alte Testament, iv. 
edition, p. 14: “This view [namely that Moses. is the au- 
thor of the Pentateuch] must be considered as generally 
accepted in the days of Christ and His Apostles; we find 
express testimony to. this effect in Josephus and Philo.” It 
was an article of faith in those days and remains so for thie 
Jews down to our own times. Cf. on this whole matter the 
interesting and highly instructive volume of Weber, System 
der Alisynogogalen Palaestimschen Theologie, Zweite Ab- 
tellung, p. 78 sqq. 

From all the evidence at our command it is clear, that 
the contemporaries of Christ based the authority of the law 
not only upon its inspired character, but-also, and this to a 
great extent, upon the fact that Moses the lawgiver was the 
medium of this revelation and the recorder of the laws re- 
vealed to him. And to the authority of this law as a divine 
revelation Christ repeatedly. appeals, and connects these ap- 
‘peals in such a manner with the name of Moses, that his 
words could not fail to convey the thought that he, too, 
like those to whom and against whom he spoke, rested this 
authority upon the Mosaic character of the books. When 
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such expressions as‘“Book of Moses,” (Mark 12:16), “writ- 
ten in the laws of Moses,” (Luke 24:44), “Moses and the 
Prophets,” (Luke 16:29, 31), “Moses commanded,” (Mark 
10:3-5), ““Moses suffered you,” (Math. 19 :8; John 7:22), 
“Moses said,” (Mark 7:10), and the many other similar and 
like statements again and again fall from Christ’s lips, such 
utterances could not but convey to the minds of his hearers 
that the Savior here referred to and maintained the authority 
of the law as of Mosaic origin, and that it was his intention 
to impress upon them the importance of this or that legal 
prescription by reminding them that Moses had spoken and 
written it. Such words and expressions uttered by Christ 
meant exactly the same thing that they did. when spoken 
by an ordinary Jewish Rabbi. The idea that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch was a part of the definition of 
such words and expressions, and this was always connoted 
by them. As long as Christ in his public instruction made 
use of them and similar expressions, and for.the same pur- 
pose that the teachers of the day were accustomed to appeal 
to them, they necessarily must carry with them the same 
idea and convey the same thought that they did when uttered 
by anybody else. In Hillel’s or Shammai’s instructions they 
would, as is acknowledged by all fair minded investigators, 
have been implicitly an acknowledgment of the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch; in Christ’s instruction, who 
spoke the same language, addressed almost the same audi- 
ences entertaining the same religious convictions, as that of 
Hillel and Shammai, these words could have no other mean- 
ing. To the minds of his hearers they manifestly did con- 
vey this idea, and such they manifestly were intended to 
convey. It requires but little knowledge of philology and 
psychology to understand this. The words of Christ must 
be understood as defined by his age and surroundings, and 
when regarded in-this light they conveyed to his immediate 
hearers, and hence should convey to us, the knowledge that, 
as far as the Mosaic authorship: of the Pentateuch is con- 
cerned, Christ was in harmony with the teachers of -his 
age. He makes use of the same words and expressions that 
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other Rabbis did, hence he conveyed the same idea by such 
uttrances that they did. He could not have hidden under 
the same words that they used a meaning foreign to the 
astially accepted one, an idea which such teachers did not 
express in them. ‘Talleyrand’s unprincipled principle, that 
the object of language is to hide thought, had not yet been 
invented; and Christ would have been the last to adopt this 
maxim. The Savior spoke in the language of the people, 
in a manner and in terms that they could understand him, 
not seeking to conceal a higher “gnosticism’” under the 
words and forms in common use. Had he entertained a 
different view of the origin of Israel’s law-book and been 
convinced that his contemporaries based its authority upon 
a wrong principle, he would not have hesitated to pronounce 
against it. He who did not shrink from wounding popular 
Phariseeism to the quick by exposing its hypocrisy and at- 
tacking its central doctrine of self-righteousness, would not 
have been slow to correct an historical error. True, it was 
not his sphere to correct the historical blunders of tradi- 
tional Judaism, should such have existed; but still less was 
it his sphere by his voice and by his silence to endorse such 
a blunder if it existed. It is still true what Witsius wrote 
in answer to Clericus and others, namely that Christ and 
his Apostles “fuerunt doctores veritatis, neque passi sunt, 
sibi per communem ignorantiam aut procerum astum im- 
poni.” We are thus justified in asserting that, even if Christ 
did not explicitly and in so many words teach the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch, he did this implicitly, in a manner 
not to be misunderstood or explained away. Conservative 
critics and theologians are therefore in the right when they 
appeal to Christ as a witness to Moses as the writer of the 
five books bearing his name. 
THE CAPITAL UNIVERSITY. 
BY PRESIDENT L. H. SCHUH, PH. D., COLUMBUS, O. 

The whole duty of the church is summed up in this 
brief commandment: “Go ye and preach the gospel.” The 
church has nothing more and nothing less to do than to 
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declare the message of salvation. As a Synod it must be 
our chief concern to extend the. kingdom of Christ on earth, 
‘and, therefore, we hold that our missionary work must be 
our chief duty. This work may be conceived in the more 
general sense of promoting all church work, or as the spe- 
cific duty of establishing new congregations in localities in 
which we do not yet have any. But look at it as we will, 
that work cannot be successfully carried on without the 
aid of our educational institutions. It must not be for- 
gotten that Christ has established the Christian ministry 
and has given us the example that the workmen are to be 
trained for the work. What advantage is it to establish 
congregations if they cannot be supplied with workmen? 
Our missionary. and educational work complement and sup- 
port each other. Each would be lame without the other. 
There ought to be and‘we believe there is, within our Synod, 
an interest in both of these departments of our Synodical 
work. 


As a Synod our interest in educational affairs must be 
begotten of our interest in religion. The church has no 
call to educate for education’s sake. But since religion 
may draft education into its service, we educate. We 
realize that without education our religious work would be 
seriously hampered. But we keep steadfastly before us our 
calling as a church. Luther’s great watchword was: “Give 
the people the Bible.” Second only to his interest in reli- 
gion was his interest in education. Both of these causes 
needed a reformation in his day and he undertook them 
both. But his work in the educational field was only a 
means to an end. Luther was not only the foremost re- 
former, but also the foremost educator of his time. He 
laid the foundation for the public school system of Germany 
and practically this has served as a basis for all Protest- 
ant countries. He educated that people might read and 
study the Word. While education advances many other 
interests, it aids the cause of the church. This explains 
why we are a Synod, having the plain commandment to 
preach the gospel, nevertheless have our schools of learn- 
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ing and why, though we are interested in the kingdom of 
God, we yet expend as much money, time, energy and 
thought upon our.schools, as upon our mission work. 

The chief of our schools is the Theological Seminary 
at Columbus, Ohio, and next to- this comes the Capital 
University... The following remarks are written strictly 
with reference to the college department, although some 
of them will apply to the theological department equally 
well. With.a view of creating greater interest and infor- 
“mation regarding our work .the following outline of its 
chief needs and its chief obstacles is presented for the con- 
sideration of the readers of the MAGAZINE. 


THE CAPITAL UNIVERSITY. 


I. lts Chief Needs. 


It needs an improvement in its equipment. The me- 
chanic must be well supplied with tools if he is to turn out 
a high grade of work. If he is a good mechanic he will 
turn out something even with poor tools; but the quality 
and quantity of his work will be vastly improved by a 
liberal supply of tools. A teacher like a mechanic must 
be equipped and to do the highest kind of work, he must 
be supplied with the best helps that have been devised in 
his line. Our school is decidedly lacking in “Lehrmittel.” 
There is no department in which the supply is satisfactory 
and in which a higher grade of work could not be done; 
but there are some lines of work which even clamor for 
improvement. About ten years ago a “scientific course” 
was introduced. The idea, undoubtedly, was to attract a 
larger number of non-ministerial candidates. The idea 
was a good one as the trend of modern education is toward 
the scientific field. If we can hope to build up a large 
school, we must lay more stress on this feature of our work. 
Running a school successfully implies studying the demands 
of.men and meeting them. Schools may create a demand. 
The large universities of our country and of the world are 
setting the pace. They have created a demand and schools 
which cannot in a measure meet this will be without patron- 
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age. We see nothing -wrong in the church supplying such 
instruction providing it does not militate against her main 
work. We see-no such conflict between our courses. In 
fact, we see a. reason why we should offer our young men 
an opportunity to study science. under the sanctifying re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. If we abandon the whole field to 
infidels, atheists,- materialists, evolutionists and agnostics, 
the church will find even more opposition than she has now. 
If she has the key of knowledge, she will be called upon 
to unlock the departments now occupied by those who 
secretly are robbing: our youths of their faith in divine 
things. We hold that the only-true science is that which 
accords with the Scriptures, that there.is no conflict between 
the natural and the revealed and that some Christian men 
have the duty to give the world the light. Such men must 
study the sciences under Christian teachers and learn to 
interpret natural truth in the light of the Cross. 


When the “scientific course” was introduced into our 
school it. was largely a paper resolution. . There were never 
any adequate appropriations made for it and there never 
have been any since. Small, paltry. sums of money have 
been voted for this department. But what are a few hun- 
dred dollars in this field? A drop in the sea! We are col- 
lecting, very slowly, an equipment. Few realize what sums 
of money are demanded to forge ahead in this field. It 
does not enter our minds to compete with our state insti- 
tutions or with other schools whose endowment runs into 
the millions. Nothing of the kind! We are outclassed at 
the very outset. But it would be possible for us to be so 
fitted up that we could do very satisfactory work and help 
students at the very time when they need help most, viz.: 
at the beginning of their course. If they can be started 
aright, if good principles can be instilled into them. at the 
beginning, if they can be rooted in the truth, they could 
withstand with greater fortitude the attacks of the .gain- 
sayers. It would be an easy matter to spend millions in 
laboratories for original research; but it would be possi- 
ble for our school on some thousands to fit up a chemical 
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and a physical laboratory which would enable our professors 
to do satisfactory work. While we are able now to per- 
form all the experiments of the ordinary text books this is 
not yet satisfactory. The expenditure of a few thousand 
dollars would put this department on such a footing that 
we could with good grace urge our young men to come 
hither for their preliminary scientific education. We can 
never hope to set up a technical school, which will prepare 
young men for a complete course in the mechanical and 
scientific courses; but we can reasonably hope to keep our 
young men under the influence of the church until they 
have mastered the fundamental principles of the natural 
sciences and thus are fortified against error. 


Our library facilities are inadequate. The Capital Uni- 
versity has no library which in any way would suffice for 
a college. Ours is a theological library. It is natural that 
it should be. The theological department came into exist- 
ence, first and it has overshadowed all other work. It is 
right that it should but there is no necessity that all our 
interests should stop there. Our library numbers about 
6,000 volumes. After discarding the duplicates and trash 
about 3,000 volumes might be left. These would be almost 
entirely theological. The departments of belles-lettres, his- 
tory, philosophy, science, geology, biology, art and a long 
list of other: subjects, on which the best works of at least 
two languages should be at the disposal of the students, 
are either entirely wanting or are scantily supplied. True, 
our literary societies have good selections of the standard 
classical literature in German and English, and we are 
within reach of the Jarge Ohio State Library, but there 
should be within easy reach of the student plenty of the 
best books of reference, as the sight of these would be a 
stimulant inciting to use. 

In addition to a good general library filled with such 
books as the student cannot buy, many schools have depart- 
mental libraries in their recitation rooms. The professor 
in charge of the department has at his elbow the chief books 
on his subject. He suggests their use to his pupils. This 
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creates a desire for research and the student is thus led be- 
yond his text book and begins to inquire for himself —a 
most hopeful sign in a pupil. One such departmental 
library exists at our school. Several hundred volumes have 
been gathered on “missions.” They are in charge of one 
of our professors. The students are urged to read these 
books, and no other library about the school is so well pat- 
ronized as this. The same would be the case in other de- 
partments. There always are students who have decided 
preferences in certain lines of work and to whom the daily 
sight of good books would be a constant incentive. The 
teacher would urge the matter; in class constant reference 
would be made to these works and the results. would be 
satisfactory. From 100-300 volumes would constitute a 
good nucleus with which to start a departmental library, 
and the expense would not be insurmountable. 

A combined auditorium and gymnasium would add 
materially to our equipment and aid us in developing cer- 
tain departments of work now almost neglected. We have 
no convenient assembly. hall for public occasions. We are 
obliged to hold our Commencement exercises under the 
canopy of our grove. This does well for good weather, 
but at night or during a rainy season it discommodes us 
very much. Our literary societies ought to have a place to 
hold an occasional entertainment. Young men at college 
should be brought face to face with an audience. While 
they have class exercises and drill in their own hall, they 
ought not to forego the training which comes to them by 
looking at a real audience. As the large majority of our 
pupils will need the art of public speaking greater stress 
should be laid on it. With the introduction of a course in 
elocution now beginning, such an assembly hall becomes 
even a greater necessity than before. 

But we need such a hall even more for a gymnasium. 
Educators in all times have considered the proper devel- 
opment of the body a necessary part of a complete educa- 
tion. We have hitherto overlooked it. We could have 
saved some of our students much trouble in after life and 
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made them more proficient during their student days, had 
we taught them, yea compelled them, .to take a reasonable 
amount of exercise. In his educational scheme. Luther: in- 
cluded physical training.. We are well aware of the fact 
that at many schools athletics have absorbed the attention 
of the student body; but the abuse of a thing does not.abol- 
ish its use. We. would deplore it much if the day came 
that physical training were put: on a level or above the 
mental. We do not advocate the introduction of the Spar- 
tan ideal. We are aware that the Spartan contribution to 
the legacy of nations was not abiding. They laid the stress 
on the wrong place; but we are also aware that the spiritual 
is conditioned upon the physical and that the maxim of 
the ancients, “a -sound mind in.a sound body” is correct. 
What is a sadder sight than an educated mind in a wrecked 
body. The sedentary life of.a student subjects him to pecu- 
liar and deadly sins. Exercise is one of the safeguards. 
Should we not throw it around our boys and so save them? 

The: near future should be the time for such a hall. 
The Alumni of this school should erect it as a tribute of 
affection and.a testimony of gratitude to one who. has 
largely made this. school what it is. This hall should be 
known as the M. Loy Auditorium, and this- pupils should 
take the initiative in its erection. 

2. Our school. needs an enlargement of its courses. 
Opinions are much divided in Synod as to the object of our 
school.. Some wish to. make it strictly a school for minis- 
terial candidates. They wish to see the whole course ar- 
ranged with this one end in view. Should others desire to 
take such studies.as we have, well-and good; but the friends 
of this tendency do not desire any special branches intro- 
duced for the sake of catching any other students. There 
is much to be said in favor of this. It would enable the 
church to accomplish its purpose, and it would entail less 
expense upon us. We would need less teachers, less build- 
ings and we would be operating in a field in which there is 
no competition. A smaller attendance. would still give us 
a better standing in the eyes of the church and of the. world, 
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for it would be recognized that our territory is very limited, 
and no one would look for a large school. 


On the other hand, there are those who desire to see 
our school. prepare men for the ministry and also to be of 
use to our Lutheran youths generally. We know of norie 
who do not wish the chief stress laid upon the preparation 
of ministerial candidates. So far there is unanimity 
throughout Synod. But there is a predominating element 
which wishes the aim of the institution to be two fold. 
Thus far the friends of this tendency have had their views 
prevail as will appear from the Joint Synod minutes of 
1900. But it is one thing to resolve, another to execute. 
The mere resolving that a thing shall be so, does not accom- 
plish it. If our Lutheran ‘youths are to be invited here 
they must be furnished with what they demand. No mat- 
ter what arguments may be advanced, such as that the gen- 
eral principles of all education must be the same, that all 
study gives mental discipline, etc., the truth of the matter 
is, that young men will go where they find the subjects 
offered which they wish to pursue. A young man who 
wishes to follow dentistry or engineering will find much 
discipline in the study of Latin and Greek; but can you 
prevail upon him to take up studies which are apparently 
so foreign to his line? Our experience is that you cannot. 
The large schools are built up on the large number of 
courses, er g., our State University, with a Faculty of 120 
men offers 96 regular courses. It has an attendance of 
1,600 or about 16.6 students to each course. This is a fair 
sample of what may be gleaned from the catalogues of the 
leading schools of the land. We have two courses, the 
classical and the scientific. As long as. we abide by them 
we are bound to have a very limited attendance. They do 
not offer what many young men want, therefore, they go 
where they find such work. We should do one of two 
things, either limit our work to preparing pupils for the 
seminary, or-enlarge our courses. We have the basis and 
could easily add a Literary and a Business and a Normal 
course. We might beyond this add a Musical course. But 
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this would entail expense and also demand a larger teach- 
ing force. Are we ready for it? If we are not, why resolve 
to make our school one of general usefulness and then won- 
der why it does not develop according to our expectations? 
We cannot carry out the idea of the majority without en- 
larging our courses; we cannot enlarge our courses with- 
out a greater teaching force; and we cannot employ more 
teachers without more expense. In view of our limited 
conditions our school will bear comparison with others. 
The Ohio State University spent last year for all purposes 
about $400,000, or at the rate of $250 per student. We spent 
just one half that amount per capita. While they had a 
general average of 16.6 students to a course, we had 38.5. 
Men usually find. that which they assiduously seek. We 
have sought to put men into the Christian ministry. We 
have succeeded, and as long as we labor and pray in that 
direction we are going to succeed. We might also succeed 
in the other direction, but not until we fulfill the necesasry 
conditions. Until the Synod does this, let our school be 
not unjustly blamed, but rather let there be an impartial 
examination of the whole situation and we believe that the 
conclusion will redound to our praise. 


3. Our school needs an increase in its appropriations. 
It receives from the general treasury of Synod, from tui- 
tion, rent, scholarships, annuities, etc., about $12,500. This 
sum varies slightly each year. About $11,500 are demanded 
for salaries, so that by the time the hundred and one items 
of expense are met, we have absolutely nothing left with 
which to forge ahead. If our Synod would definitely resolve 
that our sole purpose is the preparation of men for the 
ministry, we could get along on this appropriation. The 
equipment for a classical course is not so extensive nor 
costly. But since we are expected to attract our boys gen- 
erally, we must have more money with which to do’ the 
work. We know of no school where so much is expected 
for the money as in ours. .Given a liberal supply of money 
and a reasonable amount of time, we make bold to say that 
our attendance could be raised to 400 or 500 students. But 
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on its present meager support it can. look chiefly for minis- 
terial candidates. 


The prospects for a larger approptiation are poor. So 
far as we have learned the minds of our pastors, and we 
think that by this time we have some insight, the majority 
do not want to work their people any harder for this cause 
than they have been worked. Nor do they want any one 
else to work them. It is true that there is a goodly num- 
ber who would rejoice to see the school well remembered, 
but they think that the funds should come from elsewhere, 
not. from their people. It makes one sick at heart to think 
of the possibilities if a united effort and then compare the 
result. Our Synod is now credited with 90,000 communi- 
cants. We have grounded reason to believe that these statis- 
tics are low. If there were no comparison made in the annual 
parochial reports between the-communicants and the offer- 
ings the number would be much higher. Our school is to 
receive from the general treasury $9,000, i. e., our people 
are raising the enormous sum of 10 cents per communicant 
for our work. As long as our pastors and people are sat- 
isfied with this tremendous strain upon their purses, of 
course, it will compel -us to plod along in the old way. If 
anything like the former “fifty cent plan” could be realized 
there would be money -enough for all our institutions to 
meet their current expenses and also to branch out. Com- 
paring the financial condition of our people now and 30 
years ago and adding the increase in numbers, there must 
be from 10-15 times the wealth now in our church that 
there was then. But our growth in liberality has not been 
in keeping with our increase in wealth and numbers. We 
know of another college president who maintains that the 
difficulty lies with our pastors and our own experience com- 
pels us to subscribe to his judgment. There are some who 
are working well, recognizing the debt of gratitude which 
they owe this place and its absolute need for the spreading 
of the kingdom. All honor and praise to them. But many 
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are absolutely indifferent to our advancement and care little 
whether the work languishes or not. 

Special efforts by the president of the school have been 
discouraged both by the General President of Synod and by 
the College Board. Certainly there are some strong argu- 
ments in favor of that’ position. Our only hope seems to 
be to increase the interest in the general treasury and then 
prevail upon Joint Synod to be more liberal in its appro- 
priations. This can probably be done, but it will be a slow 
process and those who are anxious to see the school speed 
along must in the mean time exercise a great deal of pa- 
tience. 

4. We need a large number of students. But as the 
lack of ministerial candidates was just ably presented in the 
MAGAZINE we will pass this point by for the present. 


II. Llts Chief Obstacles. 


1. As the first of these we would mention the lan- 
guage question. The same thing that perplexes and dis- 
tresses our congregations and pastors is making itself 
keenly felt in our school. Our church is in a state of trans- 
ition from the German to the English. The majority of 
our older people are German; their children and grand- 
children are leaning toward the English and if the church 
desires to hold them it must be done in the language toward 
which they are partial. We need such pastors who can 
serve both old and young; thus holding the family together, 
keeping ‘both extremes with the congregation and aiding 
this transition to be made without any serious loss to the 
church. That this is a serious problem most of our pastors 
will admit. Few, if any, Synods of America have handled 
the language question with greater skill than our own and 
yet it has not failed to cause distress and friction. 

This transitional stage of our church has forced the 
language question upon our school. We attempt to supply 
the congregations with bilingual men. We have, therefore, 
made both English and German media of instruction. 
While there may be a few schools of other Synods which 
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are confronted in the same way, there are none that are 
compelled to handle the matter as we do. In the Eastern 
Synods the transition has progressed to a stage where the 
English language predominates; and in the Western Syn- 
ods the German is in the lead. Our Eastern Lutheran 
schools pay their chief attention to English instruction; 
and the Western Lutheran schools to German. But we 
continually attempt to give both languages an equal chance 
and accordingly we are confronted with peculiar difficulties. 
The secular colleges know nothing of these troubles: They 
instruct in English only, with the possible exception of the 
German work and in most cases even that is taught as a 
dead language. We attempt not only to give our pupils 
a reading knowledge of both languages, but a speaking 
knowledge. Our students are urged and expected to qual- 
ify themselves to make addresses in both languages. The 
conditions in Synod having set for us a different object, 
it is not fair to make constant comparison -with schools 
which strive for much less and apparently attain it. Let the 
graduates of secular schools be brought forth; let us hear 
them address an audience now in German and now in Eng- 
lish and we feel that our graduates will stand the compari- 
son and come off with laurels. We are not prepared to say 
that those schools which lay stress on one language do not 
accomplish more in it than we do. A moment’s reflection 
will show the reasons. But when the double work is con- 
sidered we know of no school, either secular or denomin- 
ational, whose work surpasses ours. When comparisons 
are made they should be fair. 


We have two separate courses in German. Some of 
our students on coming to us have a fair knowledge of 
German, but lack the theory. Others are entire strangers 
to the language. Years ago all were put through the same 
course, much to the disadvantage. of some. But now we 
maintain separate classes throughout the preparatory and 
college course. This is a decided improvement, but it entails 
extra work. We have separate text books. Those for the 
German ‘boys being purely German and adapted to those 
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who have a practical knowledge of the language and who 
are to be acquainted with its theories and literature. In the 
English-German course the text books are the best that can 
be found. They start in with the natural method and are 
graded up until the pupil begins to read, translate and par- 
aphrase the classics. 

In addition to this work in the German course, are 
Hebrew, Sacred History, Universal History in two classes, 
and the Catechism in three classes are taught through the 
medium of the German. It must thus become apparent 
that we are laying a great deal of stress upon the German 
language. 

The results of the work are just what might be ex- 
pected. The ardent admirers of the German do not find 
our pupils sufficiently qualified in that tongue and the ex- 
tremists in English raise a like objection. This is proba- 
bly the best proof that our school is trying to do justice to 
both camps of the church. While we endure a great deal 
of criticism on this point, we fail to remember any instance 
in which the work of another school was held up as superior 
to our own when both languages were considered. 

This emphasizing of the German entails some hard- 
ships. There are those who do not come to us on account 
of it. There are those who do come who lament about it 
and who allow a prejudice to arise in their minds and so 
make the work doubly hard. There is a small percentage 
that accomplishes but little, falling far short of the expecta- 
tions of the Faculty and the Board; but the overwhelming 
majority reach the goal. And if the bias were not too great 
with some, this would be recognized and our work would 
receive due praise from both sides: Usually the men who 
find so much to criticise in our German work are deficient 
in English; the men who fault the English severely are 
weak in German. They are best satisfied who have a fair 
knowledge of-both tongues. - 

As long as the language question continues to distress 
our congregations, our school will have to contend with it. 
When our congregations have solved that question and 
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have finished it, then it will be solved here. But that is a 
long way in the future. As yet the majority of our commu- 
nicants are German, and for this reason we must have pas- 
tors who can minister to them. But the coming generation 
is growing English, and we must hold it to the church, 
and so we must continue to wrestle with the problem for 
another generation or even two, and then it will find a nat- 
ural solution. We should beware of. hastening the transi- 
tion from German to English, and we ought not be foolish 
enough to think that it can be permanently hindered. The 
aim of our school is wise; it is justified by the state of the 
church and we must seek to attain it. 

Incidentally it ought to be said that even if our stu- 
dents did not need 'to preach in German they ought to have 
a good reading knowledge of it, because it opens up to them 
the richest theological literature of the day. The wisdom 
of our church is still buried in the German language and in 
a sense its very genius and life are bound up with this 
tongue. For the Lutheran pastor the knowledge of German 
would be preferable to that of Latin and Greek, and this 
reason would justify our school in continuing to urge its 
pupils to perfect themselves in the language of the fother- 
land. 

2. Another matter which complicates our college work 
is the vast amount of outside duties which are thrust upon 
our teachers. What are they expected to do? First of all 
each one of them is expected to do a full man’s work as a 
teacher. They work in the class room from 4-6 hours a 
day. Judging by other colleges and high schools this is a 
day’s work. Nothing else is expected of secular teachers. 
But in addition to this the Synod expects our men to serve 
as editors and board members, to write and edit books, to 
assist pastors on-all regular and special occasions, to act 
as agents of the school, to supply vacant congregations, to 
be Presidents of District Synods, to be treasurers and sec- 
retaries of any cause which may need promotion, etc. 
When a man is called to a chair there seems to be no limit 
to the confidence which his brethren have in his ability, and 
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when he complains of over-work or lack of time, there is a 
surprised tone in his correspondence. It is considered that 
our men are public servants, that everyone has a right to 
their time and that it-is their bounden duty to assist right 
and left. Of course no one wants the work of the school 
neglected. The teacher is do do just so much extra. Some 
of our men have been professors, editor of two of the chief 
publications of Synod, District or Joint Synod president, 
pastor of a congregation, president of the school and have 
had sundry other duties. There is a difference in the ca- 
pacity of men; but no living man could do full justice to 
such an amount of duties almost any one of which would 
require the full time of a man. It is unjust to ask of a 
person to arise at 6.A. M. and to work incessantly until 10 
or I2 or even 2 o’clock in the night. It is true that there 
are periods of relaxation, otherwise the strain would break 
down the very strongest. 


This outside work keeps men from fixing their atten- 
tion upon their subjects and becoming real masters and 
even authorities in them. While it is true that they may 
have a command of the fundamental principles of their 
branches, this 1s not satisfactory in college teachers. We 
expect them to advance and to direct the thought of others. 
They must not move within the subject but must rise above 
it. There must be an advance beyond the text book. The 
teacher, like the preacher, who does not advance is bound 
to retrograde. His instruction becomes lifeless. He fossil- 
izes and is then of no real value to his school. The only 
way to be of permanent value is by a constant growth which 
can only be attained by unremitting study. President 
Thompson of the Ohio State University, is trying to shorten 
the hours of instruction to two and one-half in order that 
his teachers may devote themselves to research. While we 
can never hope to attain this on account of our straightened 
financial condition, we do hope that the day is in sight when 
our Synod will see that from 4-6 hours’ instruction a day 
is sufficient work for a professor, together with what is 
implied in it, viz.: careful preparation of lessons, advance- 
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ment in knowledge, correction of exercises, etc. Our teach- 
ers do not count this extra work, but they suffer it to escape 
criticism and to keep peace. 

This reacts on our school in various ways. Teachers 
are compelled to miss half days. Ambitious students .com- 
plain about it. There always are those who want to ad- 
vance, who realize that their college days come but once, 
and that they must make the most of them. The drones, 
of course, rejoice ovér every holiday. But some of them in 
after life wake up and they are bitter in their denunciations 
against their “alma mater.” The school is blamed for not 
having prepared them better for life. The graduates of the 
institution, who ought to be its best agents, feel that they 
have profited too little and, therefore, do not recommend it 
heartily to others. We find among our pastors a lack of 
enthusiasm for our school. There are laudable exceptions. 
But there is a readiness to find fault that is alarming and 
disheartening. Undoubtedly the school is partly to blame 
for this lack of enthusiasm and love in its pupils; but how 
can men who are trying to do double and treble duty, who 
are scattering their energy over a large field, carry forward 
a work with enthusiasm which demands their whole time, 
ability and energy. The very members of Synod who com- 
plain that there is a lack in the work will. vote with perfect 
complaisance to ask this or that Faculty member to under- 
take still more. Personally, we propose to discourage this 
extra work, and to encourage our professors to give them- 
selves wholly to their college duties. There are seasons 
when this outside work may be done and no harm result 
for the school; but with vacation ended all efforts should 
be concentrated here. Overworked men cannot be enthusi- 
astic teachers, and a school without enthusiasm is a failure. 

There are a few other points which we had outlined to 
discuss, but this article has grown so long that we will 
desist. 
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THE STRENGTH AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


——— 


A HISTORICAL STUDY FOR OUR TIMES. 


BY PROF. E. PFEIFFER, A. M., COLUMBUS, O. 
IL. 


We Lutherans have reason to be proud of our ecclesi- 
astical lineage and enthusiastic admirers of the work and 
the Church of the Reformation. But it ill becomes us to ex- 
press admiration for the Reformation and to boast of the 
history and character o¥ the Lutheran Church, while we re- 
main ignorant of its fundamental principles and while these 
are only partially and very inperfectly realized in our walk 
and work. Last year a congressman from Indiana said in 
regard to the opposing political party: “It is an impractical 
party. It is glad to forget its past, shuns the responsibilities 
of the present, and revels in the glories of its unknown fu- 
ture.” Some parts of this incisive description of superficial 
boastfulness remind one of a class of Lutherans who are 
very loud and lavish in their use of the name, but equally 
careless and indifferent in the fulfillment of what the name 
implies and requires. In certain quarters, there may be 
heard loud clamor for co-operation and union, in forget- 
fulness of the past, especially the insistence of our faith- 
ful and conscientious fathers upon “the form of sound 
words” learned from the sure Word of prophecy; there 
may be heard vociferous iterations about the greatness and 
the glory and the achievements of the Lutheran Church, 
without a corresponding zeal to understand its historical and 
doctrinal, —-its Biblical character, and to realize and ful- 
fil our individual and corporate present responsibilities. 
All such boasting is vain and sounds very much like that of 
the Pharisees who, in the days of John the Baptist, felt se- 
cure and self-sufficient in their spiritual ancestry, saying, 
“We have Abraham to our father.” 
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The rising young Lutherans of the present genera- 
tion need to be taught to distinguish between rising upon 
the shoulders of our fathers of the Reformation and feed- 
ing upon the honors which they won and priding ourselves 
upon the glories which they achieved. It is an idle and fu- 
tile endeavor to present their achievements in lieu of our 
own activity. Our indifference and sluggishness and re- 
missness are neither stoned for nor justified by the abund- 
ance of their fervor and industry and loyalty. Our slack- 
ness and poverty in spiritual fruit are all the more beg- 
garly and glaring when brought into comparison with the 
heroic deeds and sacrifices of those who have made the 
Lutheran name illustrious in the world. In order to bear 
that name truthfully and worthily it behooves us to make 
full proof of our ministry, and church membership, our 
stewardship, in this, our day, as our fathers did in theirs. 
From their toils and trials and triumphs we can gather 
much help and inspiration for. the solution of the problems 
that confront us and the fulfillment of the mission which 
the Lord has given us. But for such solution and ful- 
fillment their deeds and acvhievements. will not suffice. We 
ourselves must do and dare and endure. We must be 
strong in the Lord and quit ourselves like men, as did they, 
and thus we on our part will be instrumental in con- 
tinually renewing and maintaining the strength of the 
Lutheran Church and perpetuating its saving influence. In 
elucidation of this subject and in hopes of contributing a 
few suggestions looking to our adequate equipment for the 
execution of our exalted mission, we purpose to review. the 
cardinal principles of the Reformation and to consider sev- 
eral sphe.es of their application and realization. 


CARDINAL PRINCIPLES. 


We can not speak intelligently of the strength and in- 
fluence of the Lutheran Church without reverting to the 
cardinal principles of the Reformation as to the source of its 
strength and influence. It will be sufficient, however, for 
our present purpose to consider the three great principles 
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which constituted the heart of the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century and have ever been vital and fundamental to 
its growth and permanence, its stability and power: Justifi- 
cation by faith, the supreme authority of God’s Word and 
the right of private judgment. 


1. Justification by faith alone without the deeds of 
the law, — this is the central, the material principle of the 
Reformation. It exalts and emphasizes, on the one hand, 
the grace of God, the.merits of Christ and the work of the 
Holy Ghost through the divine Word and sacraments, as, 
on the other hand, it presupposes the Scriptural doctrine of 
man’s utter depravity, his inpotence and helplessness with 
respect to his salvation, thus excluding all work-righteous- 
ness, all synergism, all meritoriousness of man’s doings. It 
is plainly the doctrine of the Bible, taught most clearly by 
our Lord Jesus Christ and reaffirmed by His apostles. Only 
those who are bent on finding discrepancies and contradic- 
tions in Holy Scripture, and who wish to find Scriptural 
support for the human and to the natural man very ac- 
ceptable doctrine of work-righteousness, will persist in in- 
terpreting the utterances of St. James as teaching a doc- 
trine directly opposed to that taught most plainly and re- 
peatedly throughout the New Testament. Luther was 
doubtless led to his judgment of the Epistle of St. James by 
the fact that the Papists were able so readily to draw solace 
and.support from some of its statemeits. When, however, 
the viewpoint of St. James is noted, his declarations in re- 
gard to works and faith and the relation of faith and works 
to salvation appear in full harmony with the doctrine of 
justification taught by St. Paul. In short, the doctrine of 
justification by faith is the central theme in all the .doc- 
trines of revelation, prefigured and typified in the Old 
Testament, and taught with great clearness, unanimity and 
repeated emphasis in the New. . 

This being the case, it is strange and striking that er- 
roneous teachings on this. vital point set in so early in the 
history of the Christian Church and grew apace in scope 
and influence until, in the middle ages, thedoctrine of justifi- 
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cation by faith in the merits of Christ was almost com- 
pletely hidden from view under the rubbish of self-ap- 
pointed works and commandments of men. No doubt the 
presence and use of so many apocryphal writings, the prev- 
alence and persistence of bold heresies and the inability of 
the early, uncritical period to sift thematerial afloat and 
discriminate between the true and the false, tended to ob- 
scure the true doctrine handed down by the apostles and 
led even the sounder teachers of the Church to deviate from 
the purity of the Gospel. Even while the apostles still lived 
Judasizing teachers and other heretics crept into the newly 
established churches and subverted the faith of many. The 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers of the second century, no- 
tably the Homily of Clement and the Shepherd of Hermes, 
present a somewhat clouded and distorted Gospel by 
making fasting and alms-giving meritorious. Cyprian, the 
influential Latin Father of the third century, goes still 
further in this direction and gives a strong impetus to- 
ward the inauguration of the Romish doctrine of synergism 
and the meritoriousness of good works. The root of the 
trouble and thes ource of the growing infirmity in the ap- 
prehension of the true doctrine of salvation solely through 
the merits of Christ seems to lie in the failure of the patristic 
writers and teachers to grasp the full import and scope of 
the Biblical coctrine of original sin. The eastern fathers. 
especially were inclined to take a synergistic view that: 
would very naturally and almost necesasrity become a. 
menacing factor to undermine the citadel of the truth. 
They laid considerable stress upon the fredeom of the will in 
the work of salvation and pressed this view (e. g. Origen) 
particularly in their contention against the Gnostics and 
Manichetans. Even such staunch defenders of orthodoxy 
as Athanasins and the Cappadocian theologians held the 
prevailing view with reference to the freedom of the will. 
The western fathers on the other hand, had a deeper com- 
preension of original sin and consequently were less in- 
clined to accord to thenatural man the power of co-opera- 
tion in the work of conversion. The doctrine of man’s utter 
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depravity and entire dependence upon Christ for salvation 
was taught with comparative purity by such teachers as 
Irenzeus and Ambrose, but mose clearly and explicitly by 
Augustine. In his day Pelagius arose and by his unsullied 
‘virtues and specious arguments won considerable favor in 
the East and might have won over the whole Church to his 
destructive heresies, had not the most influential leaders by 
‘this time, partly in consequence of the theological contro- 
versies that had arisen, been led to a profounder study of 
‘the canonical Scriptures and to clearer apprehension of its 
revealed doctrines. Pelegianism was condemned by the 
_'Church in the fifth century, and Semi-Pelagianism in the 
‘sixth. But the false doctrine which had been so widely pro- 
mulgated was not rooted out. It continued to have adher- 
ents and. advocates, and so it grew and developed during 
‘the middle ages, entering as a determining factor into the 
‘Romish doctrines of salvation until it was officially ap- 
proved by the Council of Trent and promulgated as the ac- 
cepted doctrine of the Romish Church. 


Among the able defenders of the Gospel over against 
‘the assaults of Pelagius, Augustine took a leading part. 
But even he, with his clear and strong views in regard to 
the utter depravity and helplessness of man and the all-suff- 
ciency of the merits of Chirst, did not distinguish clearly 
‘between justification and sanctification. And by this time 
‘monasticism, with its false view of the Christian life and its 
‘dangerous tendencies, had arisen and was developing and 
spreading both in the East and in the West. The claims of 
‘the Romish hierarchy were becoming bolder and more 
pronounced. Little by little, on the basis of the doctrine of 
‘purgatory, taught since Gregory the Great, the doctrine and 
‘practice of indulgences, like hungry leeches and deadly 
‘parasites, began to infest the heart and vitals of the 
‘Church’s life. Even so great a thinker and scholar as 
‘Thomas Aquinas further developed this hideous doc- 
trine of priestly authority to superintend and op- 
erate, as it were, a dispensary for the forgiveness of sins, 
and arbitrarily to transmute the eternal punishment which 
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sin has merited into acts of temporal penance, as fasting,. 
saying prayers, alms-giving, pilgrimages, etc. Hand in 
hand with the subversion of the Gospel of the grace of God. 
and the all-sufficient and only availing merits of Christ went 
the growing degradation and ignorance of monks and 
clergy, the insinuation and intrusion of worthless priests. 
and reputed saints as mediators between a righteous God. 
and the condemned sinner, the substitution of human com- 
mandments, and priestly tyranny, and stories of innumerable- 
saints, and imposing rites and ceremonies, for the Word of - 
God, the preaching of Christ and. Him crucified and the 
power of His resurrection. 

What wonder that, in the time of such characters as 
Leo. X and Albrecht of Mayence and John Tetzel, the havoc: 
and ruin in things spiritual seemed to be complete. In vaim 
‘had individual voices ben raised here and there, down these 
ages of decline and growing darkness, against the prevail-- 
ing apostasy. There had been some brave and honest striv-- 
ing and struggling after the light amid the deepening dark- 
ness. The Church was not extinct, though it was small and 
feeble and contemptible in contrast with the powerful and‘ 
grand external establishment which had usurped the glo- 
rious name. There were believers, true, stmple-minded be-. 
lievers, who clung to Jesus and rejoiced in the hope of sal- 
vation through His dear name in spite of Romish saints: 
and priests andtheir infernal priestcraft and fatal heresies, 
There were, amid these imposters and usurpers, preachers. 
of righteousness, too, true and eloquent preachers of -the- 
Gospel of Christ, like Otto of Bamberg, the Apostle of 
Pomerania, Berthold of Regensburg and other Franciscan. 
and Dominican preachers, and Bernard of Clairvaux, but. 
they were brililant exceptions in the mass of profligate mem-. 
bers of their orders and priesthood. The Brethren of the- 
Common Life in the Netherlands, the Waldenses in France- 
and Germany, Wielif in England and Hus in Bohemia, — 
all these and many others longed for and strove after a re-. 
formation. But none of them grasped and apprehended’ 
clearly and fully the doctrine of justification by faith with~ 
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out the deeds of the law. Even the Waldenses, the purest 
of all sects which arose in opposition to the established 
hierarchy, failed to grasp and develop and apply this vital 
and central truth of Scripture in the fullness of its comfort 
and the diversity of its consequences. The eyes of these “‘re- 
formers before the Reformation”’ were still holden in many 
respects, and their voices of protest and testimony, were 
soon hushed. We can see now that the fullness of God’s 
own time had not yet come, the time of His gracious visita- 
tion and great deliverance. But we can see, too, how their 
failure to penetrate into the full knowledge of the truth 
unto salvation and particularly to apprehend this central 
and fundamental doctrine of the redemption through Christ 
and the appropriation of His all-sufficient merits by faith, 
materially weakened their protest against error and ren- 
dered them far less powerful and efficient as witnesses for 
Christ. 

All the world knows and acknowledges to-day that the 
central figure, the chief human agent, in the Lord Jehavah’s 
provision for a radical reformation, for the bringing in of a 
new epoch in the world’s history, was Dr. Martin Luther. 
A. man of God standing head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries, of towering strength, of indomitable courage, 
of invincible faith, a chosen vessel unto God for leadership 
in the work which only almighty God could accomplish in 
His own good time, and through agents of His own choos- 
ing and His own equipment. To our young people in par- 
ticular, the rising generation of Lutherans on whom the 
care and burdens of the Church are soon to devolve, we 
would commend the careful perusal of Luther’s career and 
the work of the great Reformation. In pursuing these de- 
lightful and invigorating studies we find that it was in the 
stern school of experimental theology and soul conflict that 
Luther and the Luetheran Church finally emerged from: be- 
neath the accumulated rubbish of ages, from the darkness 
and despotism of the Papacy, into the renewed possession of 
the pure gold of God’s eternal truth, into the light of the 
kingdom of Christ and the liberty of the children of God. 
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In the damp and dismal cloister, amid vigils of the night 
and debasing labors of the day, on his way to and from 
Rome, on Pilate’s staircase in “the holy city,” in his cham- 
ber with his God and the Holy Bible, Luther the monk, the 
priest, the professor of theology, learned to spell out in the 
oracles of God the sentence: “The just shall live by faith.” 

All the remaining work of the Reformation may be re- 
garded as a result of the apprehension and promulgation of 
this principle of the Gospel — justification by faith. It is 
this that determii1es the proper place in the body of divinity, 
the Church’s dogmatic, of the doctrines of God, of man, 
of sin, of Christ, of the Church, of the means of grace, and 
all the rest. Hence, too, it occupies a central place not only 
in the Augsburg Confession, but in all the Confessions of 
the Lutheran Church, as well as in all the writings of sound 
Lutheran theologians, in all the sermons and ministrations 
of truly Lutheran preachers, and in all the thinking and 
living of good Lutheran people. 

The Church of the Reformation was. strong and in- 
vincible, and its work.of purification, revival and re-build- 
ing successful, because of this fact. It had laid renewed 
hold upon the vital, central truth of the Gospel and was 
entrenched in the citadel of God’s almighty strength. Hence 
Luther could sing, and all believers with him, “A tower of 
strength our God is still!’ And the compact phalanxes of 
the enemy’s forces gave way before them. The importance 
which the Church of the Reformation attached to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith is evident from al our Con- 
fessions.* But all too soon old errors crept in again, 


* Cf. e. g. the Formula of Concord: “This article concerning 
Justification by Faith is the chief in the entire Christian doctrine, 
without which no pure conscience has any firm consolaton, or can 
know aright the riches of the grace of Christ, as Dr. Luther also 
has written: ‘If only this article remain in view pure, the Christ- 
ian Church also remain pure and harmonious and without all sects: 
but if it do not remain pure, it is not possible to resist any error 
or fanatical spirit’.” Book of Concord, Jacobs, p 571 (6). 
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many deviated from the truth at this vital point in the body 
of theology and the life of the Church, and the cause of the 
Lord was weakened, in some places prostrated, before His. 
foes. The evangelical doctrine of justification was assailed. 
and corrupted by the pelagianizing teachings of Arminian-. 
ism, and this position became more and more prevalent and 
dominant: among the churches of the Reformed’ type. It 
was still more vigorously and completely rejected by So- 
cinianism and every form of rationalism which followed in 
its wake. The errors which were promulgated in the Osi-. 
andrian and the Majoristic controversies, when Romish er-. 
rors were revised by confusing again justification and sanc-. 
tification and distorting the proper relation of faith and. 
good works to salvation, caused some local disturbances, 
but were promptly condemnned by the Formula of Concord. 
Pietism arose in protest against the formalism and rigidity 
of a dead orthodoxy which, in the garb and under the ban- 
ner of the true doctrine, was creeping over the churches of 
Germany, but it soon went off into devious paths, under- 
valued confessional orthordoxy and prepared the way for: 
the blighting reign of rationalism. The last century was. 
occupied with the persistent. asasults of ever recurring and 
various forms of rationalistic unbelief, asslming often the 
pretentious and attractive names of advanced thought, schol--. 
arship and higher criticism. And to-day these neological. 
schools and tendencies are exerting a very marked influ-. 
ence upon the doctrines and the life. of churches and de-. 
nominations in Europe and: America. 

A careful study of the different periods in the life of 
the church will show that, generally speaking and in-a com-. 
prehensive point of view, the Church declined in spiritual 
health and in evidences of spiritual vitality in proportion as. 
the central doctrine of justification by faith in the vicari-. 
ous merits of Christ was undervalued and denied, whilst,. 
on the other hand, it was spiritually healthy and strong and 
fruitful whenever and wherever this heart of the Gospel re-- 
mained intact and was alowed to exert its salutary influ- 
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ence upon the hearts.and lives of the people. Compare, for 
example, the apostolic age, the time of the Church’s pure 
faith and first love, with the Middle Ages; or the age of the 
Reformation with the age of rationalism; or note the his- 
tory of Halle and its works.of mercy during the time of 
Francke and during the period of decline. How powerful 
and lasting has been the influence of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation upon the Church in Germany, and how deeply im- 
bedded are the vital, central truths of the Gospel in the 
thought, the faith and the activity of the German people, 
is shown by their loyal and unswerving adherence to the 
faith once delivered unto the saints in spite of all the mighty 
and seductive influences of unionism, rationalism and the 
efforts of modern scholars and neological ecclesiastics to rob 
them of the inspired Scriptures and their time-honored con- 
fessions. 


2. The supreme and final authority of God's Word in 
all matters of faith and life. 


It was a great find, a momentous discovery, which 
Luther made when, a young man of about eighteen years, 
he came upon the Latin Bible in the university of Erfurt. 
But a grander hour still when the monk of Wittenberg stood 
before the emperor and the representative dignitaries of 
the realm at. Worms, and, in reply to the repeated importu- 
nities to recant, appealed as persistently to the Word of 
God as the highest and final authority in the matters under 
consideration, and the only authority to which he was will- 
ing to submit his faith and conscience. It was a unique 
spectacle, a new position for a-‘man to take at that time. It 
was startling, alarming, in.its boldness and radical departure 
from the beaten path, in which popes and potentates, priests 
and kings, monks and clergy, philosophers and theologians, 
the learned and the ignorant, the weak and the mighty,. had 
been treading for a thousand years. The.nearest approach 
to the position taken by Luther was that of John Hus, and 
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for that very principle in the main he was burned: at the 
stake in 1415 by order of the august council of bishops and 
scholars assembled at Constance, one of the three great, im- 
posing and well-menat reforming councils of the Middle 
Ages, councils which had for their object and aim the bring- 
ing about of a much needed reformation of the Church in 
head and members. The ablest men of the time, the pro- 
foundest scholars of the age, were there. The professors 
and theologians of the university of Paris, the leading in- 
stitution of the day in the educational world, with such lead- 
ers as D’Ailly and Gerson, were scholarly, earnest-minded, 
determined men; but their eyes too, were blinded by the 
mists of medizval superstitions, and for the autocracy of 
the Pope they would fain have substituted the authority of 
councils. 

“The supreme and absolute authority-of God’s Word 
in determining all questions of doctrine and of duty is a 
fundamental principle of the Reformation, —a principle so 
fundamental that, without it, there would have been no 
reformation, and so vital that a reformation without it, 
could such a reformation be supposed, would have been 
at best a glittering delusion and failure.”* Of this char- 
acter were the purposes and products of the reforming coun- 
cils of the fifteenth century. They were marked by honest 
intentions and earnest efforts to correct abuses and bring 
about a reformation which was universally desired and de- 
manded outside of.the. hierarchic circles themselves, but 
they were equally abortive and fruitless. The vain labors 
and struggles of these learned and earnest men are really 
pitiable to behold. The councils of Pisa, Constance and 
Basel spent over twenty vears in investigations, discussions 
and attempts at improveinent, and the French, German, 
English and Bohemian delegates were earnestly desirous of 
accomplishing what was felt to be an imperative need. The 
fact that their combined efforts were in the end an almost 


* Kranth, Conservative Reformation, p. 14. 
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complete failure can only be explained by the fact that they 
fought on insecure, sandy ground, applied wrong princi- 
ples and pursued faulty methods. They. were in error both 
as to their diagnosis of the disease and as to the remedy to 
be applied. They labored with the symptoms and did not 
teach the seat and source.of the malady. They were bent 
on abolishing flagrant abuses, checking arbitrary acts and 
usurpatious of authority, and effecting outward improve- 
ment. They seemed to think it superfluous to search and 
examine and try the spirit, the faith, the doctrine, the funda- 
mental principles of the Church. They applied their 
scholastic methods of investigation and argumentation, felt 
themselves strong and allsufficient with the weapons of dia- 
lectics, logic and patristic authority, and went forth to battle 
without putting on the chief weapon, the indispensable ar- 
mor of the victorious soldier of the cross, the sword of the 
Spirit, the Word of God. They reaped disappointment and 
defeat. Their much sought reformation was “a glittering 
delusion and failure.” 

_One of the characteristic developments of the Middle 
“Ages was scholasticism, a system of study and investiga- 
tion which represented at once considerable learning, dili- 
gent research and acute, dialectical penetration. But its 
fatal weakness was that the subject of study and research 
was not Holy Scripture, but rather the decrees and decis- 
ions of church councils, the decretals and deliverances of 
popes, the sentences and writings of the church fathers, — 
the traditional and universally acecpted teachings of the 
Church, with all the erorrs and delusions:and superstitions 
with which they were overlaid and permeated. What was 
wanting was direct and independent study of the Word of 
God. Men ere satisfied to drink at the muddy pools of 
hutnan writings instead of. going to the sparkling fountain 
of Holy Writ. The authority of the Church, and of the 
Church in its outward organization, with its warped polity 
and usurped power, had supplanted the authority of God’s 
Word. 
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This was the time-honored, unassailed position of the 
Church when Luther nailed his famous Niney-five Theses 
to the church door at Wittenberg He himself had not yet 
at that time broken away from the traditional doctrine on 
that point. He had been a zealous student of the Word for 
a full decade and more and had a clear aprpehension and 
complete grasp of what became the material principle of the 
Reformation, — justification of the sinner before God 
through faith in the merits of Christ. Two years later, 
during his disputation with Eck at Leipzig in 1519, he at- 
tained clearness and firmness of conviction in regard to that 
which is called the formal principle of the Reformation, — 
the supreme authority of God’s Word in all questions. of 
faith and of life. Here Luther had the grace to see and the 
courage to assert that even Church councils could err and 
had erred, and in the face of the most revered traditions he, 
the voice of a lone man crying in the wilderness, denied 
that the Church had authority to frame articles of faith. 


It is significant and a cheering evidence of strength that 
Luther and the Lutheran Church reached and promulgated 
the formal principle of the Reformation not upon the -road 
of scientific, critical investigation; not as a rule or law com- 
ing from without and to be thus applied, but upon the prac- 
tical road of faith and living experience of the grace of God 
in the justification of the sinner, as a matter of faith, and 
personal conviction under the tutorship and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The formal principle was not the first to be 
apprehended, but the material, and the former through the 
latter. In the central doctrine of justification the authority 
and truthfulness and saving power of God’s Word had been 
learned, tried and proved. That was a matter of faith and 
life which was the believer’s own possession and could never 
be relinquished. The Scriptures, being the source of truth 
and the supreme norm and rule of doctrine at this vital and 
central point, must be the source of all saving truth and 
the infallible rule and final authority in all matters of faith 
and morals. And-.as long as the Lutheran Church holds 
fast this article with which the Church stands or falls, as 
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long as it retains with the conviction of faith the doctrine of 
the sinner’s justification upon the ground of the atonement 
of Christ, it will be in little danger of relinquishing, in sur- 
render to the changing assaults of destructive criticism, its 
faith in ‘the authority and sufficiency and reliability of the 
Word of God. 

All the Confessions of the Lutheran Church are imbued 
with this fundamental principle. It is implied and pre- 
supposed in the earlier confessions and explicitly stated in 
the Smalcald Articles and the Formula of Concord. It 
stands in opposition and protest over against the Roman 
Catholic position that co-ordinates tradition with the Holy 
Scriptures as a source of saving truth and makes the Church 
(and since the Vatican Council, the Pope) the infallible 
judge of doctrines to be believed; against the view of the 
Reformed, according to man’s reason unlawful authority in 
the interpretation of Scripture, and against all the vagaries 
of rationalism and modern theology that would put the re- 
ligious consciousness of the Christian congregation and 
what not.on a par with the written Word.. “To the law and 
to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this Word, 
it is because there is no light in them.” Is. 8, 20. May our 
beloved church never never cease to say and sing with 
Luther, “The Word. of God. they shall let stand,’ and to 
the end of time it will be successful, as he was, in combating 
error and promulgating the truth to the glory of God. 


3. The right of private judgment, and growing out of 
that, the principle of civil and religious liberty. 


The: Reformation not only restored the. Word of God 
to its rightful place, but it emancipated the individual believer 
from the thraldom of priestly and papal tyranny and re- 
awakened in him the consciousness of personal rights and 
personal accountability... As soon as’ the Reformers felt 
themselves bound in conscience by the Word of God, they 
could not and would not any longer endure the bondage of 
man, individually or collectively. They repudiated the tra- 
ditional and assumed right of the Church to interpret Scrip- 
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ture for the individual believer and legislate in matters of 
faith even to the extent of putting errorists to death. The 
history of religious intolerance, from the slaying of the Bis- 
cillianists in Gaul in 385, through the terrible ages of the 
Romish inquisition, down to the persecutions carried on by 
Protestants, Reformed and Calvinists in Europe and Amer- 
ica, is a bloody chapter in the history of the Church and of 
the world. The Lutheran Reformation, in its, fundamental 
principles and in its practices, in its spirit and in its Confes- 
sions, is a protest against all attempts to coerce consciences 
and inflict violence upon those. whom the Church pro- 
nounces heretics. 


‘The right of private judgment is connected with the 
New Testament doctrine of the universa! priesthood of be- 
lievers. Every believer is a priest, having the royal right to 
go directly to the mercy seat solely upon the ground of the 
mediation of Christ our common. High Priest, without the 
intervention or mediation of a human priesthood. In the 
same way the believer, with his Bible in hand, sits at the feet 
of Jesus and is taught of God and has not only the right, 
but the duty, as an individual who must give account of his 
own soul to God, to examine and prove in the light of the 
divine Word all teaching and preaching, so that he may ac- 
cept the true and discard the false. Hence the earnest- 
ness and industry of the Reformation to put the. Bible into 
the hands of the people and to urge upon them the high 
privilege and holy duty of searching the Scriptures as did 
the Bereans, and for which they are commended in Holy 
Writ, over against the zeal of Romanism to withhold the 
Bible from the laity and to denounce and prohibit its use by 
them as a dangerous thing. 


The right of private judgment, as maintained by the 
Reformers and by the Lutheran Church ever since, may be 
and has often been misunderstood and abused. It is no ad- 
vocate of liberalism and wanton individualism. It means 
and implies the right, and duty of men to form their own 
convictions with regard to saving truth in accordance with 
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Holy Scripture, without being subjected to inquisitorial 
powers or civil penalties inflicted by State or Church. It 
does not mean that, before God, men have the right to be- 
lieve and teach as they please, nor does it in any wise re- 
lieve the Church of the right and duty to set forth the truth 
in Confessions, to controvert .and reject error, to require 
subscription to its Confessions on the part of pastors and 
teachers who desire to preach and teach in its pulpits and 
seminaries, to excommunicate contumacious errorists, and 
the like. 

The practice of sacerdotalism and hierarchical arro- 
gance, like that of work-righteousness and indulgence, was 
of gradual development. It began as early as the second 
century, and with every succeeding generation the arrogance 
and assumed authority of the priesthood increased, while 
in the same ratio the rights of the individual conscience were 
repressed. It lay in the very genius of the papal system and 
was its studious aims to crush out and subdue individuality, 
— individual rights and responsibilities. Notice in illus- 
tration of this,-the domination of the priesthood through 
the confessional, the prohibition of Bible reading on the 
part of the laity, and the matchless despotism represented 
in the constitution and workings of the order of Jesuits. In 
classic antiquity the State was everything, and patriotism 
demanded that the individual citizen sacrifice his identity 
and personality for the greater glory of the commonwealth. 
In the Middle Ages the Romish Church sought and in very 
large measure gained this despotic position, and the power 
of the Church was vested in the hierarchy of which the 
Pope was the head. 

When Luther published his memorable challenge at 
Wittenberg and called attention to the distinction between 
true repentance and papal indulgence, when he put forth such 
celebrated writings as those entitled, “To the Christian No- 
bles of the German Nation,” and “The Freedom of a Chris- 
tian,’ in which he exposed the fallacy of the papal claims 
and advocated the rights of the believer, when he hurled the 
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papal anathema into the fire and thus hurled defiance at the 
man of sin, the son of perdition at Rome, when he stood be- 
fore the imperial Diet and refused to recant unless from 
Holy Scripture he were convinced of error, when at Spires 
the evangelical princes protested against the usurpations 
and encroachments of the papacy and gave us the title Pro- 
téstants, when at Augsburg the evengelical party delivered 
that noble Confession which repudiates the arrogant as- 
sumptions of the Popes and establishes with clearness upon 
the ground of the Word of God, the rights and privileges, 
the duties and responsibility of the individual believer, — 
under all these conditions our fathers were exercising the 
right of private judgment and preparing the way for the 
era of civil and religious liberty. | 

Well did the Reformers express and declare the right 
of private judgment and the principle of religious liberty 
when, at Spires in 1529, they made the immortal declara- 
tion: “In matters pertaining to God’s honer and the salva- 
tion of our souls, every one must stand and give an account 
of. himself before God.” Our Confessions protest solemnly 
and repatedly against “casting snares upon consciences,” 
and reiterate and emphasize the injunction of St. Paul, Gal. 
5,1: “Stand fast therefore ‘in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.” The principle of liberty of conscience, 
_affrmed at Spires, slowly but surely exerted its leavening 
power and fought its way through ecclesiastical and civil 
and political relations and into the heart of society, in spite 
of all the machinations of the, Jesuits and the protests of the 
Papal See, was re-affirmed in the Peace of Augsburg in 
1555 and again, more comprehensively and permanently, :n 
the Peace of Westphalia, at the close of the Thirty Years’ 
War, in 1648. This concession to the principle of the Ref- 
ormation, ensuing as the conclusion of a series of wars: 
which had essentially been a struggle for religious liberty, 
was the death-blow to the old principle of religious intol- 
erance, The struggle continued through succeeding gener- 
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ations, but it was a growing victory for the-principle of 
personal liberty and issued in the constitutional freedom of 
the United States and Edicts of Toleration in most of. the 
countries of Europe. 

It is idle for the enemies of the Reformation to charge 
this movement for the liberation of mind and conscience 
with being the fertile mother of lawlessness and insurrec- 
tion against authority, to affirm that the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century is responsible for the Peasant War, 
the Thirty Years’ War, the French Revolution, and all the 
rationalism and anarchy and pestilent evil of modern times. 
If the work of restoring to man the possession of his God- 
given rights and liberties is held responsible for these and 
similar outbreaks of wickedness, then the charge is in 
reality not against the Reformers, but against the most 
high God Himself, who made man with soul and conscience 
and will call him to personal and individual account. But 
what, if in the conduct of some men, liberty has degenerated 
into license? Would it have been better on that account to 
have perpetuated the reign of usurped authority and the 
thraldom of immortal souls in defiance of their Maker’s 
laws? To express the thought is to reveal its sacrilegious 
character. Let God be true, and every man a liar. The his- 
tory of the world is a preliminary and partial vindication 
of His wisdom and righteousness, and the final judgment 
will be a complete and satisfactory justification of His un- 
swerving and unerring justice. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THOROUGH PREPAR- 
ATION FOR THE CATECHETICAL CLASS. 


BY REV. F. W. ABICHT, A. B., MARYSVILLE, O. 


To read a Scripture lesson, a hymn, a marriage, bap- 
tismal or burial service, to conduct an altar service of any 
kind and do so in a spirit and manner tending to arouse 
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attention and interest, to awaken participation and devotion 
— even such seemingly perfunctory matters require all the 
general and special preparation possible. Who can doubt it, 
when even the elecutionary reader makes the most stren- 
uous efforts to read a selection as well as can be done? 
And if mere elocutionary practice on such holy forms and 
words be deemed unworthy, is it out of place, does not the 
matter and occasion demand this much at least, that prayer 
and meditation on the sacredness of such ministerial acts 
and the weighty matters they contain take place as a prepa- 
ration? This being so, what then of the sermon to be 
preached, the special pastoral visit to be made. to the af- 
flicted or erring, the lesson to be taught to the catechumens ? 

“Take no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it 
shall be given you.in that same hour, what ye shall speak,” 
was not intended by our dear Lord to be a down pillow 
for the pastor’s drowsy conscie: ce and sluggish brain. In 
the first place, He mentions the circumstance when they 
shall not take thought, “when they deliver you up,” in the 
second place, “taking thought,” ( vepiyrdw ) is entirely for- 
bidden, as can be seen by comparing Matthew 6, 25, 27, 28, 
31, 34, Philippians 4, 6 and 1 Peter 5, 7, where the same 
word is used in the original; in the third place, dare it be 
forgotten that Christ sent out his disciples with special 
powers, both as to preaching and working miracles? And 
yet, even in their case, dare it be assumed that they did not 
prepare themselves for their ever recurring task of teaching 
and preaching, not even by meditation and nrayer? Were 
they such automatic instruments as to be indifferent what 
and how they should speak, when they preached and taught ? 
And if they did, as Paul counsels Timothy to do, if they 
gave attendance to reading, meditated on these.things and 
gave themselves wholly unto them, how much more the 
mediately called and mediately equipped pastor of our day. 
The King’s message must be well understood, its form of 
presentation well prepared, before we attempt to present 
it. This cannot be called in question. 
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All the more is this urgent upon the pastor, when he 
reflects on the nature, purpose, aim and responsibility of the 
Holy Ministry. The preacher, pastor and catechist are ser- 
vants of Christ, stewards of God’s mysteries, God’s co- 
workers, ambassadors for Christ, messengers and teachers 
(1 Cor. 4, |; 3, 9; 2 Cor. 5, 20; | Tim. 2, 7). He is to 
deal out to the members of the spiritual household each his. 
portion, is to labor together with God in the work of con-. 
verting souls, is to entreat in Christ’s stead: be ye recon- 
ciled to God. Ze is to make known the King’s message 
and teach the truth that makes wise unto salvation. Can 
he do this without thorough preparation? How can any 
one be conscious of his great responsibility, if he does not: 
make it a point to prepare himself as well as he can. 

This is applicable to any form of teaching and preach- 
ing, be it public or private, be it sermon or catechization.. 
I, for one, have not yet been able to concede that the sermon 
is the most important form. Where is the warrant for such 
an assumption, either in the Scripture or in reason? The 
instructions of the young in the elements of divine truth 
has always seemed to me to be equal to the sermon in 1m-. 
portance, and it would even seem to be more important. 
Luther evidently thought so, for he avows that he can: 
hardly see anything more important than such instruction 
and draws attention to the fact, that young trees can be 
bent, whereas old dogs cannot well:be trained. The laying: 
of the foundation must needs be as important as the rearing’ 
and finishing and ornamentation of the building. Consid- 
ering that the young mind and heart is plastic and suscep-. 
tible to formative influences and training, what can be more 
harmful than blundering and misdirected attempts to in- 
struct and train and what more fruitful than imparting: 
divine truth by tried and approved methods of teaching 
diligently and rightly applied? A poor sermon will do 
harm — and woe unto the slothful minister who of. sheer 
laziness and damnable indifference preaches poorly! But: 
poorly conducted catechetical lessons are none the less harm-- 
ful, they are apt to produce more lasting evil impressions, 
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because it is the more receptive and more retentive memory 
of the young that is involved. Is there any less blame, 
‘then, on the slothful catechist? The evil effect of illadvised 
catechization would in no way warrant the assumption that 
the catechetical. instruction is of minor or secondary im- 
portance. 

Such an assumption cannot stand on the plea that good 
‘preaching is more of an art than good catechizing. This 
is manifestly an error. Of course, if the mere putting of 
‘questions, the random explanations and loose and disjointed 

lectures on the catechism text be called catechization, . it 
‘would not ‘be much of an art. But the mere putting of 
‘questions is no more a catechization than mere talking is 
preaching a sermon. Foolish people can keep up a verita- 
‘ble volley of questions and brainless fops can talk without 
‘end. The emptier the vessel, the more noise, is often ap- 
‘plicable to-men, and it is quite often the wise man who 
is at a loss for words, while it is the fool who 
has an endless tongue and no lack of words, even though 
the ideas and thoughts and the logical connection be sadly 
lacking. To catechize well is an art every minister should 
‘covet and put forth his best endeavors to possess. It will 
‘cost him as much strenuous effort to acquire this skill as it 
‘will to become a successful preacher and maker of sermons. 
For a minister who does much preaching, lecturing and 
talking, the art of putting the rig ‘ind of questions in the 
right order, is.a quite different matter, and even a person 
equally gifted for the one and the other, will find no end 
to the room. for improvement. That catechization is of 
‘minor importance, has never impressed anyone who has 
taken the pains to study and practice the art of both preach- 
cing and catechising. 

Nor will it appear from the Scriptures that sermons 
‘in the modern sense are more important than catechetical 
lessons. The fact that the word preaching is so often used 
to designate the proclaiming of divine truth, does not war- 

“rant anyone to place the one form of inculcating saving 
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truth above the other. The fact is that the Lord-prescribed 
no form. To bring the truth into the minds and hearts of 
sinful men in order to save them, was what He so earn-. 
estly commanded His church. To dress divine truth in 
garb of literary polish and oratory is more a custom of the 
church than a command of the Lord, and the instances of 
teaching the Word in the form of a dialogue or conversa-. 
tion are more numerous in the Lord’s life than those of 
preaching in the form of monologue discourses or sermons. 
The thing to be done was everything to Him; the way of 
doing it, was to Him a matter of circumstances. So it must. 
ever be to the church. The young and the old must be 
taught and baptized, the lambs and the sheep must be fed. 
Adults are baptized after teaching, children taught after 
baptism. Large assemblies are best preached to in a mono-. 
logue style, a few or one is best taught in the dialogue or 
conversational method. It will do to preach to adults, but. 
children must be taught to know, to understand, to appre- 
ciate, to apply. The question and answer method serves. 
to arouse interest and attention, to call forth thought and. 
activity of mind and heart, and hence from very ancient 
times the catechetical method has been in vogue and in 
modern times it is growing in popularity among educators. 
It is the application of the best pedagogics to religious in- 
struction and training. It is a handmaid to preaching. It 
lays the foundation for the effective preaching of sermons 
and nowhere is good preaching so appreciated as in the 
church of good catechetical instructions —in the Lutheran 
church. 


It cannot be a question among us, that catechetical in- 
struction is of fundamental importance. I fear it may be 
a question, whether our practice is not largely at variance 
with our own better convictions. It’s only a class of chil- 
dren; they are not in a position to judge and if they are, 
the critics are few, and the pressure of sermonizing labors 
or pastoral duties in the parish pushes the adequate prep- 
aration for this pastoral duty into the background.’ But it 
is a sin against the tender souls entrusted to our care, a sin 
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against God who has made it an incumbent duty, a sin 
against ourselves. Here are young, plastic minds and 
hearts, still receptive and retentive; they have come and are 
sent to learn the science of all sciences; perhaps the great 
importance of these catechetical hours has been impressed 
upon them by a mother’s endeavor, and now — the pastor 
has made lettle or no preparation, explains and lectures 
disjointedly and at random, puts questions without any con- 
nection and either asks such silly and self-evident things or 
in language unintelligible to a child, no answer follows — 
how can there? A feeling of disgust and discouragement 
seizes children and teacher and the glorious opportunity to 
sow and plant for harvests of eternity has been turned into 
sowing tares. How dare a pastor go before his class with- 
out the best preparation, of which he is capable? 

But it is also a sin against God and himself. Many a 
pastor has made such a miserable impression on his pupils 
by his lack of preparation and the ensuing unpleasantness, 
that they learn to despise or slavishly fear the God whom 
they should by these very lessons have learfed to love and 
fear with childlike awe. A poorly conducted lesson .on 
divine truth misrepresents God and brings Him into false 
repute.. The teachers of secular sciences and of unbelief 
prepare their lessons faithfully, in order to teach them sutc- 
cessfully and make a good impression of the things they 
advocate and profess—.how much more does a catechist 
owe it to his God and His truth to come with a mind and 
heart and lesson prepared as wel as time and circumstances 
permit! The catechist who attempts to teach a class with- 
out preparation, will find it stich a disagreeable task that he 
will learn to loath the class-room and the hour, at which ‘he 
is constrained to answer duty’s call in outward action and 
with his personal presence, at least. He will learn to hate all 
instruction of the young, and the pangs of a violated con- 
science will throw him into abject misery of mind and 
heart. He will finally be totally unable to bring about any- 
thing like a respectable catechization. He will catechize, 
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because he must, not because he delights in it as a pleasure. 
His inability will be evident in the estrangement of the 
youth of his church, and through the young he will lose 
‘as hold on the adult members. It will be one of the very 
potent factors in bringing him to the “ministerial dead line.” 
Unless he is hopelessly self-conceited, he himself cannot be 
satisfied with this work. He becomes a mere slave and 
drudge of his work, and the worry caused him by the evil 
effects of his neglect will be one of the most fruitful causes 
of disease, especially of the nervous system. A prominent 
educator of Ohio once said to a disconsolate looking corps 
of teachers, in a tone never to be forgotten: ‘Do you know 
what causes those pale cheeks, those sleepless nights, that 
dissatisfaction with yourselves and your work? It is lack 
of preparation!” 

Thorough preparation for the catechetical class is verily 
important enough to drop some other secondary matter, in 
order to gain the requisite time. Some of the things ex- 
pected of us and which we are also found doing, are not a 
part of our work anyhow. These time-consuming social 
functions and business matters of the church, these civic in- 
terests and secular educational enterprises, are not our work. 
These “hustlers” and “mixers,” I fear, will not accomplish 
the most real work for God’s kingdom. Preaching — pas- 
toral visits —catechizations! These must be the pivots 
on which a pastor’s activity should turn. The Word does 
the work. No wonder Paul so strenuously admonishes 
Timothy to preach it, teach it, read it, meditate on it, ad- 
monish with it. In a course of catechical instructions there 
are, perhaps, one hundred hours, just so many golden op- 
portunities to engraft the Word; but if these hours are to 
be filled out well, there must be many more hours of thor- 
ough preparation. Let Johann Fecht give.a concluding 
citation from his Instructiones pastorales: Although the 
sermon is considered as the most important official act of a 
pastor, because of the divine truth which he speaks, it can- 
not be called into question that the catechetical instruction, 
which is a part of the preaching of the Word, is more 
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profitable to the hearer for the reason of the more personal 
contact, and the constant putting of questions arouses his. 
attention, which is often wanting in regard to the sermon. 
Hence the pastor should devote himself to these instructions. 
as the most important duty of his office. It should be a 
matter of the intensest conscientious concern to him to do. 
this work with utmost earnestness, and to plant Christi- 
anity in the hearts of the young. Any neglect in this respect. 
will cause defects in their training, which will be of dura- 
tion all their lives.” 
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OBSTACLES TO LUTHERAN PRACTICE,* 
BY PROFESSOR M. LOY, D. D., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Consistent practice is a subject of controversy even 
among those who accept the Lutheran confessions. ‘This is 
a source of trouble to the Church. It leads to estrange- 
ments and sometimes even to divisions, declaring thus the 
importance of difference in doctrines when one minister 
practices what another on grounds of conscience condemns, 
they cannot walk and work together in harmony. The 
trouble will not be blown out of existence by the mazis- 
terial wave of some one’s hand who esteems himself super - 
ior to such trifles. It is a real element of discord, and 
thousands are grieved by it. If anything can be done to 
better the situation let us, for the love which we bear to 
our dear Lutheran Church and the high ends for which it 
exists, endeavor to do it. 

We cannot believe that all those who profess to hold 
the faith which is confessed in our symbolical books, but 
who persist in building up congregations without regard to 
those distinctive doctrines which separate us from other 
deneminations, are insincere in their profession. If there 
were. no other way to explain the phenomenon, charity 


* Our readers will study this article with special interest, com- 
ing as it does from the sick room of the man who has, under God 
done most to make the Joint Synod of Ohio.in doctrinal matters 
what it is. We hope to be able to bring more words of counsel from 
Dr. Loy’s pen in future numbers.— EDITOR. 
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would not only not stand in the way of believing this, but 
would demand it. But there are other possibilities in the 
case. A man may say that he believes the Lutheran doc- 
trine as taught in our Confessions and even teach it to his 
congregation, and yet when it comes to admitting to. mem- 
bership or to communion not make his believing and teach- 
ing the indispensable rule of such admission and he may do 
this without being subjectively a hypocrite. There are other 
things that may influence him to such inconsistency. He 
may think that he is right. To a’ few points which are 
obstacles to a right apprehension of the subject by such 
persons we would here invite attention. | 

' I. We hope it will not be taken amiss if we mention 
as first of these obstacles an undervaluation of the body of 
truth which the Lutheran Church teaches and confesses. 
We do not say that the great salvation offered in Christ is 
not appreciated. But there are many who, while holding 
sincerely to this, have never taken the trouble to under- 
stand the bearing which distinctively Lutheran doctrine has 
on the subject. Sincerely believing that Christ is cur Sav- 
icr, and that there is no other name in which we can be 
saved, and believing that the Lutheran Church with all the 
other denominations preaches this common truth, they ex- 
perience no strong impulse to give prominence in their 
practice to that which is peculiarly Lutheran. It does not 
occur to them that there would be any inconsistency in this, 
and under the circumstances it is not surprising that they 
resent as an injustice any questioning of their Lutheran- 
ism on this account. 

But the matter is not exactly as it shapes itself in their 
minds. If they were willing to give it the measure of 
reflection which its importance demands, it would seem 
different even to them. The distinctive doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church are not indifferent appendages to the 
gospel, whose reception is merely a matter of taste or con- 
venience and which can fitly be treated in the minister’s 
work as a mere accident. On the contrary, they are the 
marks of the Lutheran Church as a visible organization by 
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which -she is known and alone by reason of which she has 
a right to exist among other churches. If these were aban- 
“doned she would become a sect, whose very existence, in 
view of the divine commiand that there shall be no’ divisions 
among us, would be a sin. But she cannot abandon ‘them. 
There is more at stake than simply the question of one more 
or one less visible church organization. ‘There are such 
organizations, many of them, the cessation of which. would 
be without damage to the world. But this cannot apply to 
the Church of the Augsburg Confession. For the Lord’s 
sake she must live and bear testimony to the truth which 
He has given her and ordained her to proclaim among all 
people. Other denominations have portions of the truth re- 
vealed from heaven, some of them portions that make their 
preaching a blessing to their hearers, but what the Lutheran 
Church preaches in all its fullness and power they do not 
furnish. If they had the complete truth in Jesus, and be- 
lieved and appreciated and preached it, and built up Chris- 
tian congregations on this ground and by this power, as does 
the Church of the Reformation, they would cease to be 
Romanists or Adventists, Methodists or Baptists, and be- 
come Lutherans. They are not because they have errors 
which set them in conflict with the Lutheran Church, and 
have in these errors the ground of their separate organiza- 
tion and of their different names to designate the different 
things. Surely we are not saying a harsh thing in using 
terms that any right-minded man could regard as offensive 
when we make the statement, that a minister who professes 
to accept the Lutheran confession as the declaration of his 
own faith, but still fails in his church practice to make this 
the test of membership and communion, lacks appreciation 
of that which is distinctively Lutheran in his confession. 
He practically pronounces it superfluous and thus worthless. 
This does not imply that such a person makes a hypocritical 
profession when he confesses the Lutheran doctrine and 
practices unionism, but it does imply that he has never fully 
realized the power and: comfort of the gospel as contained 
in that which ‘is distinctively Lutheran;-but regards it at 
best as furnishing points for theological debates, in which 
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his personal opinions as well as his church relations induce 
him to side with Lutherans. : 

We have sought to put the best construction on the 
unionistic practice of professed Lutherans. We believe that 
in many cases the act is not meant as badly as it looks. In 
our estimation the failure to prize the Lutheran faith, of 
which those articles that are distinctive form an integral 
part, is one of the obstacles in the way of pursuing a right 
practice. That is the thought which we are desirous of 
impressing, in the hope that some who reflect on the subject 
will be led to bring their practice into harmony with their 
profession. It is due to the Lutheran Church, whose min- 
isters they are called to be, and to themselves who are striv- 
ing to make full proof of their ministry, that they should 
labor on the foundation and in the spirit of that. Church, 
and not deceive themselves by the unwarranted assumption 
that Lutheranism has nothing of value which is distinctively 
its own and has no legitimate interest which cannot as well 
be subserved by helping other denominations and giving 
them the sanction cf their approval as by contending for 
the truth set forth in their Lutheran confession and devot- 
ing their strength to the building up of congregations that 
will maintain and perpetuate that faith. The liberalism 
which urges them to disregard the special treasure which 
the Lord has committed to the Lutheran Church may lead 
them, as it has led others, to a broader indifference which 
gradually includes all that is essential to salvation, until 
nothing is left of Christianity but the name. It behooves. 
ministers to take heed unto themselves and unto the doc- 
trine, that they may please God, though they forfeit the 
favor of men. It is dangerous to let precious portions of 
the Word of God slip, and especially so when we profess. 
to know them and accept them and yet ignore them because 
others do not appreciate them. 

2. Another obstacle in the way of sound Lutheran 
practice with many ministers is the confusion into which 
they have fallen as regards the nature and work of the 
Church. Considering the universality of God’s gracious 
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plan of salvation and the corresponding universality of the 
Church that possesses it and dispenses it through the meas 
instituted for this purpose and committed to her charge, it 
seems to them unworthy of broad minds and large hearts 
to require such a narrow policy as that of confining the work 
of Lutheran ministers to the gathering and guiding of Luth- 
eran congregations. Their contention looks plausible, that 
when a man has great talents for larger uses than those of 
a particular denomination, and greater opportunities than 
those of any local congregation, it would be a quenching of 
the spirit to cramp his ability and his work by ecclesiastical 
limitations. Hence there are many free lances among Chris- 
tians who claim the world for their parish and refuse to be 
hampered by denominational boundaries or congregational 
fences. No doubt some of those who dislike strict Luther- 
an practice have themselves been troubled by such profess- 
edly broad-minded people and have thus been induced to 
think a little about the matter. But it looks plausible when 
the claim is put forth that the Lutheran Church, whose. call- 
ing must be world-wide as is that of the Christian Church, 
should not be confined in her ministrations to the compara- 
tively few who accept her confession and her name. But the ~ 
mere statement of the case exposes the confusion. The 
Lutheran minister is a servant of that Lord who has 
redeemed us all. His office is to win souls for Christ, not 
for Luther or Calvin or Wesley. To do this he preaches 
Christ and Him crucified: he knows no other name by which 
men can be saved. He accordingly preaches the Word by 
which the Holy Spirit works and the Savior is brought into 
the hearts of men. When he preaches to dying men the 
truth unto salvation it is the precious truth which the Luther- 
an Church confesses. If he is a sincere Lutheran, that is 
the gospel truth which he believes and from which he draws 
his daily comfort and strength. Could any one reasonably 
suppose that he honestly could preach anything else? By 
the blessing of God he wins souls for the Savior, and His 
truth makes them free. They are Lutherans, and under his 
preaching they would not become anything else. Organized 
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into congregations they form a Lutheran, not a Romanist or 
Baptist congregation and he is accordingly the pastor of a 
Lutheran church. Others teach what they conceive to be 
the gospel and become pastors of congregations that are not 
Lutheran, because they refused the Lutheran confession and 
accordingly adopt other names. What has our Lutheran 
pastor to do with them? They are not of his flesh, he is 
not their pastor. While he has a hearty concern for the 
salvation of all the world and therefore for the spiritual 
welfare of all Christians, he is not the pastor of those who 
are in other churches and under other pastors. The Luther- 
an Church has the commission to preach in all lands the 
truth as the Bible teaches it and our confessions declare it, 
but. when men will not receive it they cannot be gathered 
into Lutheran congregations; and if other denominations 
that teach otherwise can gather them into congregations 
that refuse .to accept the Lutheran confession, the Lutheran 
minister has no duty and no responsibility as regards feed- 
ing and leading them. They are not his charge. On the 
other hand the Lord has assigned to him his place and his 
duty, and has given him enough to do in faithfully filling 
"his place and discharging his duty. How could he with 
any semblance of right put forth the claim that he, being a 
member of the universal Church, must be a universal pastor 
with the right and the duty to meddle with the work which 
the Lord has assigned to other pastors, arrogating to him- 
self the right to feed the flocks which others are called to 
feed? Whether he means well or ill, he is not attending 
his own business, and his professedly large-hearted service 
is often a source of strife and bitterness by interfering with 
the discipline of other denominations and the work of other 
pastors. 

Some in their confused notions about the nature of 
the Church imagine, that strict adherence to the duty of a 
Lutheran pastor and refusal to extend their ministrations 
equally to.other denominations, necessarily unchurches 
others and assumes that the one and only Church of Christ 
is the Lutheran. - Such an error cannot fail to stand as an 
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obstacle in the way of consistent Lutheran practice. But 
the error has not been learned from the confession of the 
Church whose ministers they are. Its existence among us 
is rather.an evidence of the harmful influence exerted upon 
them. by the-denominations with whom they seek to frater- 
nize. According to Romish tenets such an opinion has some 
ground; for Rome knows of no Church but the visible or- 
ganization under the pope and can recognizé no other. And 
not a few of existing Protestant churches virtually accept the 
theory, that the one Church of Christ must needs be some 
external organization, with a visible mark of its unity as the 
universal Church. No doubt much of the zeal and energy 
displayed in the endeavor: to unite the different denomina- 
tions has its root in this mistaken opinion which pays so 
little regard to the spiritual nature of the kingdom of Christ, 
which is not of this world. and cometh not by observation, 
and to the essence of which nothing external or visible per- 
tains. If Lutheran ministers were mindful of their con- 
fessional principle, that “unto the true unity of the Church 
it is sufficient to agree concerning the doctrine of the gospel 
and the administration of the sacraments,’ (Augsh. Conf. 
Art. 8), they would be less concerned about the appearance 
of unity in human traditions and arrangements, but all the 
more in maintaining the reality by clinging unwaveringly 
to the doctrine of the gospel, by which alone unity can be 
attained and preserved. For it is Christ who builds as well 
as rules His Church, and He does this by the means which 
He has appointed for this purpose, through which the Holy 
Spirit never ceases to apply His grace for the sinner’s justifi- 
cation and sanctification by faith in His name. The Luther- 
an Church cordially and thankfully accepts the Word of the 
Lord, by which alone lost sinners can be delivered from the 
death which is their doom; and armed with this Word which 
is the power of God unto salvation, she goes forth. conquer- 
ing and to conquer. If people will not hear when she comes 
with her gracious message, she pities them and keeps on her 
blessed course; if they find fault with parts of the divine 
truth which she proclaims and prefer to follow others who 
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presume to dispense them from belief of portions of the 
heavenly truth which the Lord has revealed for their good, 
she is sorry and goes on in her blessed course; if they believe 
she receives them as members of the Lutheran Church and 
leads them on until their course is finished and they enter 
into the eternal joys of their Lord. God has been gracious 
to her and given her the truth unto salvation; He has com- 
manded her to publish this to all the world; He has required 
her to hold this fast. Under His blessing she has acquired 
a large membership, all of whom make the same confession 
and receive the same commission to bring souls to Him and 
to the great salvation which he offers them. They have no 
right, and enjoying the blessing which He has given them, 
they have no desire to add anything or detract anything 
from the Word of grace which He has given them. They 
gather a flock by the pure gospel which Christ has given 
them, and by that they feed it in His name. What can thev 
need more? How can any sincere believer desire that they 
should have less? If there be others who think that by add- 
ing something to the gospel or subtracting something from 
it better congregations can be built than the Lutheran, or 
if they gather congregations on that theory, the Lutheran 
Church, having nothing to yield, is undisturbed in her faith. 
She has a grand work to do, and she does it joyfully and 
well and thus dispenses blessing wherever she labors, add- 
ing daily to the church such as shall be saved. And now 
what can a Lutheran minister do more?. It is required of 
a steward that a man be found faithful. If he can do more 
in his ministry than he has been doing, let him be fa:thful 
to his Lord and his Church and do it.. There are churches 
that have not accepted our Confession. That is a pity. If 
they with that defect in their constitution and work still 
succeed in winning souls for Christ, they add them to His 
Church, for there is no other; and if they call the companies 
which they gather Episcopal or Presbyterian, that does not 
change the fact that all who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall be saved. They are Christians and their organizations 
are churches, notwithstanding the Episcopalianism or Pres- 
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byterianism which cripples them. The Lutheran minister 
has the vows of God upon him to preach the faith which he 
confesses, and those whom God converts and confirms 
through this: truth, which embraces the whole counsel of 
God, are Lutherans. They are also gathered into congre- 
gations, and these are known as the Lutheran Church. 
Not all who believe in Christ are in its visible organization, 
and not all who are in its visible organization truly believe 
in Christ. The Lutheran name does not make a person a 
Christian. The kingdom of God is within us, and the doc- 
trine of Christianity is not an outward act or name, but the 
faith of the heart which our eyes cannot see. Where Chris- 
tians are joined together there is a Christian Church, which 
means simply a body of believers, no matter what name the 
visible organization may bear. Where the means of grace 
are administered the Holy Spirit does His saving work and 
builds a Christian Church, and He does this notwithstand- 
ing the unbelief or the impiety or the false wisdom and arro- 
gance of His ministers. Hence we have corrupt churches 
like the Romanist, which tampers with the saving gospel 
and renders difficult the accomplishment of its purpose, and 
‘a pure church like the Lutheran, which refuses to let human 
error displace any portion of divine truth given for our sal- 
vation. There are indeed associations assuming the name of 
Christian churches whose claim we cannot allow, such as 
the Unitarian and similar parties, that deny the Lord 
Jesus as God over all and Savior of the world. They have 
not the gospel of Christ through which He does His saving 
work, and therefore among them there are ng souls born of 
the Spirit and can be no church because there can be no 
believers. In regard to these it is true that a Lutheran min- 
ister cannot have fellowship with them because they are not 
Christians and their assemblies are not churches. But with 
regard to denominations that, notwithstanding their errors, 
still accept the Bible as God’s Word and still lead to Christ 
as the Savior from sin and death, it is not true. Our Luth- 
eran practice is: founded on no such presumption, and those 
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who are unionistically inclined cannot find an excuse in such 
unwarranted imputations. 

What we urge is that our confession sets forth the pure 
truth of the gospel and that those who sincerely believe it 
cannot in their hearts or in their churches accord equal rights. 
to error. The Master makes no concessions to those who. 
are disposed to make some departures from His teaching, 
and He permits us to make no concessions. Loyal subjects 
of the great King do not desire such a privilege, rebuking 
their own treacherous hearts if, by the workings of the flesh, 
they allow such a thought to arise. He gives us His Word 
and requires us to be faithful in administering and apply- 
ing it for man’s enlightenment and comfort and eternal 
blessedness. The Word of the Lord endureth forever. It 
is the Word of eternal wisdom that can never change. In 
comparison with it all human wisdom is trivial. That Word 
of everlasting truth which alone is able to save the soul, 
must be maintained in all its purity and power, and the 
very thought is disloyal that any change would be possibie 
without peril to the souls which He has purchased at so 
awful a price. Not only has this gracious Lord bound it 
upon our conscience-to hear His Word and keep it, that we 
may always have the comfort and joy of the salvation which 
it brings, but He has expressly prohibited any deviations 
from it in cur own faith and in our teaching and practice 
with regard to others. His gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation; all else, so far as this salvation is concerned is 
weakness and vanity. “Now I beseech you, brethren, marlx 
them which cause divisions and offenses contrary to the doc- 
trine which ye have learned, and avoid them.” Rom. 16, 
17. 
‘ 3. A few words must yet be said about charity in 
this relation, as this too is often assumed to be an obstacle 
to consistent Lutheran practice. The underlying thought is 
that Christians of other denominations as well when they 
ask ministrations at the hands of Lutheran ministers as in 
their social intercourse should in charity be considered 
brethren and receive the same treatment as members of the 
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Lutheran Church. . But the subject at once becomes. con- 
fused and darkened when social relations and secular affairs. 
are thus jumbled together with questions of religion and 
the Church. The employments and enjoyments of our 
earthly life, except so far as avoiding wrong and doing 
right are involved in all our actions as moral beings, are 
not under the jurisdiction of the Church and have nothing 
to do with her fellowship. We may have business dealings. 
or engage in amusements even with heathens; for religious. 
tests can have no application where no religious question 
is involved. We do not say that Christians will exercise. 
no caution in this respect. Our Lord’s command that we 
should watch and pray that we enter not into temptaticn. 
will never be disregarded by an earnest believer, and its 
observance will have much to do with his choice of associates. 
for business or pleasure, but he would only make himself 
ridiculous if he sought to apply the tests of Christian fellow- 
ship in the Church to human association in the world. The 
question whether a Universalist can be admitted to commun- 
ion is not the same as whether we may read Dante with him. 
or walk in his company to the meatshop. The world in 
which all men live is not the same thing as the Church. 
which is gathered out of the world and in which only be-- 
lievers live. The truth in regard to Christian love is peril- 
ously perverted when love to our neighbors, which embraces. 
all our fellowmen, is understood to mean that our neighbors 
in. the world are all to be dealt with as brethren in the 
Church. 

Lutherans with unionistic proclivities are largely influ-. 
enced by prevalent opinions to the effect that there can be: 
no assurance of faith, and find in this an obstacle to strictly 
Lutheran practice. Their idea seems plausible, that Luth- 
erans can have no certainty which other Christians may not. 
claim in equal measure. If Methodists and Baptists estab-. 
lish churches on other ground than Lutherans, refusing tu- 
unite with us because they cannot accept the doctrines which. 
we confess and insisting on peculiar tenets which we must: 
reject, have they not the same right to search the Scriptures. 
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-and to decide for themselves what is the truth revealed as 
we have, and is it not a violation of love to refuse fellow- 
‘ship with them because they have reached a different con- 
‘clusion and confess a different doctrine? Must not charity 
-accord to them what we ask them to accord to us? And 
‘love thus seems to settle the difficulty. But the whole pre- 
‘sentation is an illusion. In the first place the Lutheran 
Church in her confession does not deal with human opinions, 
‘but accepts the truth as the Lord gives it in His Word, 
‘untroubled by difficulties which reason may suggest. She 
‘simply believes what the Lord says, and therefore in her 
faith is sure and has a certainty which no appeals to human 
‘sources or authorities can render doubtful or set aside. In 
‘the second place she does not ask that ministers of other 
-denominations should make no distinction between our peo- 
‘ple and their own. The members of our churches have sub- 
scribed a different confession and make that a test of mem- 
bership. If others regard the difference in doctrine a suffi- 
‘cient ground to justify their séparate organization and the 
-establishment of other churches where ours is already estab- 
‘lished, we can see as little love as faith in their proselyting 
‘endeavors on the plea that there is no difference. Love 
:should lead to a recognition of our rights on their part as 
It requires a recognition of their rights on ours. If they 
‘cannot agree with us to build churches on the Lutheran 
‘foundation, which with us is a matter of faith and conscience, 
‘it is impudence, not love, to ask our cooperation in build- 
ing their churches on a basis which divides them from us. 
‘They may express willingness, now that the schism is an 
‘accomplished fact, to ignore the doctrinal difference by which 
it was brought about, implying that such difference lies in 
the sphere of liberty and must be left to individual opinion. 
. But that only enhances the difficulty. We-cannot admit that 
the distinctive doctrines of the Lutheran Church are mere 
human opinions which we can retain or abandon according 
to our own convenience. They are important parts of our 
-Lord’s revelation and commission to His people, and how 
could any Christian regard it as a requirement of love that 
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we should give them up to accomodate other denominations. 
who, while unwilling to accept them, are ready to treat them. 
as indifferent, notwithstanding their continuance to maintain. 
them as a sufficient ground for their separate denomina- 
tional existence. If members of such denominations are 
desirous of communing with us, they are always welcome 
to do so on the same terms with the members of our 
churches, and the thought that they would be permitted to 
do so on other terms never has its birth in Lutheran hearts 
with their Lutheran faith. We can have but little confi- 
dence in a professed love that has no respect for the Word. 
of the Lord and the conscience of Christians. 

Lutheran ministers are badly mistaken when love seems 
to them a barrier in the way of consistent Lutheran practice. 
It is only one of the illusions that tempt to unfaithfulness. 
But too often is natural sentiment confounded with Chris- 
tian love. When a mother gives her child the candy for- 
which it cries, though she knows that her yielding will in-- 
jure its health, she is obeying an instinct that our Maker- 
designed to be regulated by reason; but she errs, considered 
even from a humanitarian point of view, when she calls it 
love. When a man gives money to a beggar because he is 
annoyed by the entreaty and desires to be undisturbed by 
his tales of woe, some call it benevolence, but is it not sel- 
fishness? Even on the basis of unregenerated human nature- 
much passes for love that has no just claim to such a name. 
And when the teaching of the Bible is taken into account, 
which recognizes as Christian love only that which is a 
result of the faith wrought by the Holy Spirit and moves 
to deeds of benevolence in Jesus’ name and for the-glory of 
God, it is astounding that Christian ministers should be 
dissuaded from practicing what they profess by a fear of’ 
violating Christian love. What. can their meaning be? 
When they are tempted to make no account of their Luth- 
eran faith and confession in their dealing with Christians 
of other denominations because they fear that this would 
look uncharitable, how does the matter stand in their deal-- 
ings with their own people or with the people of the world,,. 
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whom they are to gather into the fold of Christ? When 
some of their own Lutheran church members renounce the 
truth set forth in our confessions, are they not entitled to 
the same love as Methodists and Presbyterians? If the 
latter can be embraced in their Christian love, why not the 
former? And when in our work of gathering people out 
of the world that lieth in wickedness into the Church that 
clothes in the Savior’s righteousness some decline to re- 
nounce their own power and merit and reject the Lutheran 
confession, shall they not have the benefit of the same love 
and be received to fellowship notwithstanding their errors? 
There can be but one answer to such questions. “Faith 
worketh by love.” When the faith is lost or disregarded 
all talk about love is irrelevant and vain. True faith will 
always abide by the Savior’s words, and true love will 
alwavs be'the result. If ve love the Lord, keep His Word: 
if ye love even father or mother more than Him, ye are not 
worthy of Him. Love must be false when it induces a min- 
ister to barter away the truth which the Lord has given 
him to keep and not to sell at any price. If in an evil time 
he must suffer for his faithfulness, it should not seem strange 
to him that as a follower of Christ he must bear the cross. 

These things seem so plain that a reiteration of them 
looks like needless labor. But the whole atmosphere around 
us is charged with liberalism and the very breathing of it 
threatens danger. When it seems no sin to substitute the 
product of human reason for the truth revealed in the Bible 
—nay, when it is considered an honor to tear the Bible to 
pieces and fling it away to make room for the results of 
modern research and criticism, there are but too many who 
think a plea for the Lutheran Church with her distinctive 
doctrines entirely antiquated. The temptations besetting us 
are great. “Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown.” 
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SOME LEADING BIBLICAL PROBLEMS. 
BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph. D., COLUMBUS, O. 


IV. The second part of Isasah. 


The Problem Stated. The expression “Deutero-Isaiah” 
has in recent decades become a technical term in Biblical 
research. It is the name that is applied to the last twenty- 
seven chapters of the greatest of Old Testament literary 
prophets, to Isaiah XL. to LX VI. and always implies that 
these chapters are not from the pen of the author of the 
first thirty-nine, the Isaiah of history, but are the production 
of a writer living at the close of the Babylonian captivity, 
“The great Unknown,” to use a name suggested by Ewald, 
a prophet who lived to comfort his people, some two hundred 
years after the real Isaiah. This claim is put forth chiefly 
on the ground that the historical background of these chap- 
ters is the Babylonian captivity and that accordingly the 
writer, who even mentions repeatedly the name of Cyrus as 
the deliverer of the Jews from captivity, must have lived at 
this age. More than a chronological problem is involved 
and more than the question as to the personality of the 
author. Because just these chapters are from a Messianic 
point of view the most important and valuable in the en- 
tire Old Testament code and as the author of these Isaiah 
has the honorable destinction of being the “Evangelist of 
the Old Covenant,” the denial of the traditional view of their 
authorship brings with it also a denial of the Messianic 
character of their contents and then comes into open con- 
flict with the clear and explicit statements of the New Test- 
ment. Cornill, a fair representative of the modern criti- 
cism, says in his Finleitung to the Old Testament, says con- 
cerning these chapters, p. 147 as follows: 

“Externally already this is a unique collection of 
prophecies, the wealth of thought as well as its variety 
which appears throughout the first part is not seen in the 
second, where the author has a comparatively limited world 
of thought, but understands to develop these few thoughts 
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in various shapes and forms. Again, while the original 
Isaiah is preeminently a preacher of repentance, the author 
of the second part devotes himself entirely to the work of 
consolation. This latter section is entirely under the spell 
of the idea of ‘the Servant of Jehovah,’ of whom the first 
part, with its ideal descendant of David, knows nothing at. 
all. In Deutero-Isaiah Jacob-Israel and Zion-Jerusalem are 
the bearers of the coming Kingdom of God. Still more 
unworthy is the different historical background of the two. 
sections. The author of the first part everywhere presup- 
poses the age of Assyria and the Assyrian captivity; the 
author of the second part lives and moves and has his being 
in the Babylonian period, and that too at the close of this 
era, and everywhere the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
temple is presupposed, cf. 44, 26-28; 45, 13, and the people 
havé been led into captivity, 45, 13, as also 42, 22-25; 43, 8; 
47, 6 and these things are not pictured as events yet to 
happen, but as already past; and the tyrant, in whose prison 
Israel are suffering, is Babylon, 43, 14; 46, 1; 47, 5-7; 48, 
14, 20. Cyrus is mentioned, 44, 28; 45, 1-8, by name and. 
as a well known historical character and what he does is 
described as taking place at the time the author wrote, 41, 
26-27; 42,9; 44, 8; 48, 3-7. Everything accordingly points 
to the end of the Babylonian captivity at the time of the au- 
thor; and the book was evidently added to that of Isaiah by 
accident or mistake. Even those attempts which have been 
made to find in the second part elaborations of ideas and 
ideals unfolded originally by the Isaiah of history would be 
pronounced a failure.” A similar statement of the status 
controversiae, but from an opponent’s point of view, is found 
in Meusel’s Kirchliches Handlexicon, Vol. III., p. 558. 

The Problem Examined. 1) As is so often the case 
the great mistake of the critical view lies in the great ex- 
aggregation and especially in the misapplication and abuse 
of something that is a fact. Errors that are totally false and 
even without a seeming foundation are seldom dangerous ; 
but errors founded upon a germ of truth are only too often 
misleading. The kernel of truth in the rejection of the sec- 
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ond part of Isaiah lies in the fact that the background of 
the author is really and truly the Babylonian period, the 
closing years of the captivity. This is acknowledged on all 
sides, and pointing out this fact is a work of merit on the part 
of modern criticism. Meusel, e. g. begins his positive pre- 
sentation of the case with the words:. “Without a doubt 
the standpoint of the second part of this book is the Exilic 
and the prophet’s words are addressed to the people in cap- 
tivity.” Hengstenberg, a prince among the defenders of 
the Old Testament, in his classical work “Christology of the 
Old Testament,” Vol. II., p. 169 of the English translation 
says: “In the whole of the second part, the prophet, as a 
rule, takes his stand at the time when Jereusalem is cap- 
tured by the Chaldeans, the temple destroyed, the country 
desolated and the people carried: away. It is in this time 
that he thinks, feels and acts, it has become present to him; 
from it he looks out into the future.” 

But the great mistake that is made-by the critics is that 
they regard this is the real present of the author, and not as 
the ideal present. A careful examination of the facts in the 
case shows that this latter is certainly the case, and that the 
prophet, who at the close of the four historical chapters, 36- 
39, with which the first part ends, had predicted the cap- 
tivity to Babylon, now in the second part prophetically 
places himself into this period and addressed his unfortu- 
nate people with words of comfort, predicted not only their 
deliverance politically and bodily through the Servant of the 
Lord called Cyrus, the Persian ; but also the deliverance from 
the captivity of sin through the still greater Servant of Je- 
hovah, the Messiah; and finally the consummation of the 
kingdom of God in glory. These three thoughts form the 
burden of the three sections of the second part of Isaiah, 
each section including seven chapters and ending with the 
same sentence. The denial of the fact that the historical 
background of Deutero-Isaiah is tdeal and not real is based, 
not upon any facts demanding this but upon the denial that 
such a prophetic transfer of vision is a possibility. It is a 
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common characteristic of the Old Testament prophets at 
times to transfer themselves in soul and mind into the future 
and thus make this an ideal present. While “prophet’’ is 
not the same as one who predicts the future, but is rather the 
equivalent of “preacher,” yet in the Old Testament the 
preacher would naturally, since the whole Old Testament 
economy and covenant were but a preparatory stage in the 
development of the kingdom of God on earth, the predictive 
element was naturally a much more important feature in the 
work of the preacher than was the case in the New Testa- 
ment. And one of the ways in which the prophets picture 
the future things in the unfolding of the kingdom is by 
making the future an ideal present. Cf., on the whole mat- 
ter, Hengstenberg, I. c. p. 163-174. Nor is this denied: by 
any but the most radical critics; only it is claimed that no 
prophet would thus Idealize the future through twenty- 
seven whole chapters. If, however, the principle is ac- 
knowledged, it is hard to see why certain limits should be 
drawn: for the application of this principle and to mark out 
exactly what these limitations are. As examples of such an 
ideal position taken by prophecy, reference can. be made to 
Deut. chapter 32, and at least possibly to Isaiah, chapter I- 
5,9; but certainly to chapter 23. Especially is it clear in 
that classical chapter 53, where the prophet views the 
events of Mount Calvary with the clearness of a present pic- 
ture. It sounds like history and not like prediction. Cf. also 
Hos. 14, I sqq.. Micah 4, 8 compared with 9g, 10 and 7, 7. 
Obadiah anticipates the future and so does Habakkuk, chap- 
ter 3. Cf. Isa. 3, 22 sqq. Nor does the fact that Isaiah 
knows the name of Cyrus fully two hundred years before 
he became an historical personage conflict with this inter- 
pretation. It is difficult to see why a prophet, who could 
foretell the most important things in the kingdom of God, 
such as the crucifixion of Christ, should not be able to pre- 
dict the name of a man, as he does that of Cyrus in 42, 22, 
24; 44, 26-28; 51, 3; 52, 9; 58; 12; 60; 10, 62,4. We have 
at least one other case in the Old Testament of such a pre- 
diction, namely the mention of the name of King Josiah in 
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1 Kings 13, 2, although this King himself did not live until 
about 356 years later, and in 2 Kings 23, 15 sqq. we find the 
exact fulfillment of this prediction. Cf. Keil in his com- 
mentary on these passages, who correctly sees in these facts. 
a proof of the inspiration of the Prophets. 

This claim that the Isaiah of chapter 40-66 stands on 
an ideal and not a real historical ground is corroborated, 
both negatively by the fact that only in general and not in 
detail the captivity is the background of these predictions ; 
and, positively, by the fact that the real historical back- 
ground, that of the Assyrian period, at times makes itself 
felt and canot be denied. In reference to the former point, 
it certainly will be acknowledged that if the prophet had 
really written as an exile and in the period of the exile, he 
would have had countless references to contemporary per- 
sonages, events and circumstances; these are all lacking. 
As a comparison with the prophet Ezekiel shows, who really 
was a prophet in the Exile and of the Exilic period, just that 
great event with its details and particulars would furnish a 
seer in Israel with the themes and texts for countless dis- 
courses. No references of this sort are found in the second 
part of Isaiah, showing again that the Exile was only am 
ideal present for the writer. Again the actual present 
makes itself felt in not a few passages of the second part of 
this prophet, e. g. 43, 22-28, where God upbraids the people 
for their neglect of worship. This would have been mock- 
ery in a time when the temple was in ruins and the people in 
captivity. In v. 27-28 the Exile is predicted.as something to 
be expected in the future. Cf. 57, 9. In chapter 66 the 
punishment is still to come. Cf. Meusel p. 559 and for de- 
tails Keil’s Einlettung to the Old Testament, p. 244 and 
Hengstenberg 1. c. 

2) The connection between the two parts of Isaiah are 
in thought and expression so close that a fair judgment must 
declare for the oneness of authorship. This similarity is 
not denied ; even a man like Cornill admitting it at the very 
outset. It was particularly Delitzsch, in his commentary 
who has drawn attention to these features, and the leading 
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parts in his arguments are re-produced by Professor Stell- 
horn in his article, “Who is the author of Isaiah XL- 
LXVI?” in the Theological Magazine of 1891, Vol. XL, 
p. 224 sqq. It was that striking similarity that made such 
men as Kamphausen and Bredenkamp to maintain that the 
author of the second part of Isaiah had appropriated and 
applied and amplified thoughts that had been handed down 
from the original and historical Isaiah. These men claim 
that the book is the product of the prophetic school of 
Tsaiah. 

3) The oldest historical testimonials decidedly con- 
firm the claim that the author of Isaiah 40-66 was the great 
prophet whose activity was particularly conspicuous in the 
days of Hezekiah. Rather singularly we have a proof of 
this already in the Old Testament Aprocrypha, in the famous 
book of the Son of Sirach, generally known by the name of 
Ecclesiasticus. In this book, chapter 48 closes with an ac- 
count of the prophet Isaiah, the account from v. 20 to 28 
covering the facts described in 2 Kings 18 and Isaiah 37, 
and 38, and Isaiah is especially described as the one who had 
given consolation to Israel, something that can refer only to 
this second part which fact is also recognized by critics. 
Cf. Cornill 1. c. 

Still more important. than this, although not exactly 
direct evidence, is the fact that the prophet Jeremiah, as also 
Ezekiel and Zephaniah have evidently repeatedly referred 
to the contents of both the first and the second parts of 
Isaiah. This fact has vexed and perplexed critics a good 
deal, and the only way out has been to turn the thing around 
and make second Isaiah dependent on Jeremiah, as this is 
done by Cornill, p.147. As Jeremiah prophesied at the be- 
ginning of the Exile and Ezekiel during the Exile, then their 
use of Isa. 40-66 shows that this book was certainly written 
before that event. As examples, we can refer to the follow- 
ing: Cf. Jer. 48, 43 with Is: 34; Jer. 51, 33 with Is. 21, 10; 
Jer. 50, 51 with Is. 13, 14; Jer. 10, 1-16 with Is. 44, 2; Jer. 
II, 19 with Is. 53, 7; Jer. 12, 7-12 with Is. 56,9; 57, 1. In 
the case of the other prophets, cf. Zeph. 1, 7 and 2, 14 with 
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Is. 34, 6; 13, 6-9; 13, 21 sq.;.34, 11; Zeph. 2, 15 with 
Is. 47, 8; Zeph. 3, 10 with Is. 66, 20, cf. Rupprecht, 1. c. p. 
229. 

For the Christian at least the reference to the New 
Testament is absolutely decisive, and. on this point there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt that both Is. 40, 66 are 
constantly quoted as the work of the Isaiah of history, but 
also that the great “Servant of Jehovah,” who forms the 
center of this part is the promised Rerdeemer. Cf. in proof 
of this such passages-as Matt. 3, 3; Mark 1,.3 and John 1, 
23 with Is. 40, 3; Matt. 8, 17 with Is. 53, 4; Matt. 12, 17 
sqq. with Is. 42, 1-4; Luke 3, 4-6 with Is. 40, 3-5; Luke 4, 
17 sqq. with Is. 61, I sq.;John 12, 18 with Is. 53, 1; Acts 8, 
28 saq. with Is. 53, 7-8; Rom. 10, 16 with Is. 53, 1; Rom. 
10, 20 sq. with Is. 65, 1. 

At least deserving of mention is the fact that Josephus, 
the Jewish. historian, who lived at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, gives evidence to the same fact. In his 
Antiquities XI. 1, 2, the historian, after describing the 
decree issued by Cyrus for the return of the Israelites, says: 
“All this Cyrus knew through his acquaintance with the 
book of the prophecies, which Isaiah, two hundred and ten 
vears before, had written. For this prophet had declared 
in secret: (Is. 44, 28) ‘Cyrus whom I have made ruler 
over many and great nations, shall send my people back into 
their native country and shall build my temple.’ ” 


THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 
BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph. D., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The recent discovery of the laws of Hammurabi, the 
oldest codex juris in the literature of the world, is an event 
of phenomenal importance for Biblical.science, and fur- 
nishes substantial evidence that the prophecies and promises 
of the Sayce-Hommel school will be realized, according to 
which the subjective methods and results of the modern 
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critical school of Old-Testament science will be completely 
undermined and overthrown by the cold and objective facts 
of archeological research. A serious blow to the literary 
and religious reconstruction scheme of the Wellhausen- 
Kuenen class was already given some years ago when in 
El-Amarna; in Lower Egypt, were discovered, in cuneiform 
writing, a whole series of political correspondence that 
passed, about 1400 B. c. or in the age of Moses and the Ex- 
odus, between Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV., kings of 
Egypt, and their vassals in the leading cities of Palestine 
and Syria, showing to what a wonderful extent literature 
and letters flourished among the kith and kin of the Israe- 
lites at the very times which the Pentateuch claims as the 
date of its composition. 

The Hammurabi table of laws is infinitely more valu- 
able for conservative defense of the historical character of 
the oldest parts and portions of the Old Testament than 
were even the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. It is the most val- 
uable find of the kind ever made by the pick and spade of 
the archeologist. Rather singularly, it was not discovered 
on Babylonian or Assyrian soil, altho written in cuneiform 
characters, but on Persian. It is one of the results of the 
French expedition, which has been at work for a dozen 
years in Susa, the capital of Persia, under the direction of 
the experienced De Morgan, who had achieved such arche- 
ological triumphs in Egypt. This code of laws was found 
on a diorite block, 2.25 meters high, upon the front of which 
is found a picture of Hammarubi receiving his laws from 
the Sun God, the former standing, and the latter sitting on 
his throne. On this same side is found also a biographical 
account of Hammurabi himself, who is none other than the 
Amraphel of Genesis xiv., the founder of the Babylonian 
dynasty, who lived about 2300 B. c. These laws are ac- 
cordingly at least several centuries older than the laws of 
Moses. Their presence in Persia is explained by the fact 
that they were brought as booty during the early wars be- 
_tween the two countries. 
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This is not the only specimen of its kind found by the 
French expedition. Another similar find on a large scale its 
a column on which the victory of the old King Naram 
Sin, about 3000'B. c. is recorded; but. the greater portion of 
the conter:ts has been chiseled out to make room for a later 
inscription,. just as in later written literatures palimpsests 
were so often written. In the Hammurabi code, fortun- 
ately, only five of the horizontal columns of cuneli- 
form characters have been erased, so that the great bulk. of 
these laws have been preserved. There are still sixteen 
columns left on the front side and twenty-eight on the re- 
verse. The whole code consists of 282 separate laws, each 
introduced by the word “If;” but of these from 66 to 99 
formed the contents of the five columns cut out. The ex- 
istence of this code was suspected, as a few fragments, in- 
cluding fortunately three of those erased from the Ham- 
‘murabi column, were found in copies discovered in the li- 
brary of Assurbanipal. The code itself was published in 
the original and in a French translation, in the fourth vol- 
ume of the “Delegation en Perse,” the official reports of the 
expedition edited by De Morgan, this volume being the pro- 
duction of the Assyriologist of the company, V. Scheil, P. 
O. A German translation by Prof. Hugo Winckler, of 
Berlin, was issued as No. 4 of vol. iv. of “Der Alte Orient,” 
Leipsic. Winckler, who is an acrredited authority in As- 
syriology, recognizes the importance of this find by declar- 
ing it to be the oldest code of laws yet discovered in human 
literature, and one of the most valuable documents ever 
found. 

An analysis of the code is full of pleasant surprises. It 
is characteristically a civil code, dealing in no way or man- 
ner with religious beliefs, rites, or ceremonies. In this way 
it stands out in decided contrast to the Pentateuch. In the 
ground, however, which the two codes cover in common, a 
constant comparison between them forces itself upon the 
reader, and parallels between the two can be found in large 
number. The Hammurabi code is characterized at bottom by 
the fundamental Semitic principle of “an eye for an eye and 
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a tooth fora tooth.” It is in many respects cruel and harsh 
and its contents are evidently not under the control of the 
ideas of mercy and kindness that are found embedded ev- 
erywhere in the legal system of Moses. By.its very con- 
trast with the Pentateuchal code, it stanms the latter as one 
influenced and begotten by a different spirit, which fact is 
also made plain when other legal systems of the ancients are 
placed side by side with that of Moses. The Hammurabi 
tablet in both its stereotyped form and in its spirit, though 
not in the details of its commands, is suggestive of the 
code of Draco, which Grecian tradition claimed to have been 
written in blood. 

To what extent this is the case will appear from repre- 
sentative laws here translated. A perusal shows that there 
is a rough system in the arrangement of these laws, but 
scarcely more. The following translations are given as be- 
ing of some interest : 


1. If one person ensnares another, throwing a ban upon him, 
but he can not prove it, then he who has ensnared him shall be 
put to. death. 

2. If£ any person shall bring an accusation against a man, 
and the accused man go to the river and jump into the river [2. e. 
as a “divine judgment’], and the river seizes him, then he who 
has. brought the accusation shall take possession of his house. 
But if the river shows that the accttsed has been innocent, then 
he who has brought the accusation shall be killed, while he.who 
leaped into the river shall take possession of the house that belonged 
to the accuser. 

5. If a judge has charge of a trial and renders a decision 
and puts this decision into writing; and when afterward it turns 
out that the decision has been false, and that the judge who has had 
charge of the trial is convicted of the fault, then he shall pay 
twelve times the fine set by him in the case, and he shall be publicly 
removed from the judge’s seat and shall not be reappointed in order 
to act as judg im trials. 

6. If anybody rob the property of the Temple or the palace, 
he shall be put to death; and he.who has received the stolen nrop- 
erty from him shall also be pu to death. 

7. If anybody buy from the son or the slave of another 
person, without witnesses or a contract, silver of gold or a male 
or a female slave, an ox or sheep or an ass or anything, or take 
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it in charge, he is to be regarded as a thief and shall be put to 
death. 

14. If anybody steals the minor son of another, the same 
shall be put to death (cf. Ex. xxi. 16). 

15. If anybody take a male or a female slave of the court. 
or a male or a female slave of a freedman outside of the city’ 
gate, he shall suffer death. 

17. If anybody seizes a runaway male or female slave in 
the field and brings him back to his master, then the master of. 
the slave shall pay him two shekels of silver. 

18. If that slave refuses to give the name of his master,. 
then he shall be brought to the [government] palace; then a2 
further investigation follows and he shall be taken back to his. 
master. . 

21. If anybody makes a hole into a house,- then he shall be: 
put to death before that hole and be buried there. 

' 22. If anybody commits a robbery and is caught, he shall 
be killed. | 

37. If anybody buy the cattle or the sheep which the king 
.has given to the chieftains, he loses his money. 

42. If anybody bargains to cultivate a field and he does not 
sow any grain in that field; then, if he is convicted [of the charge] 
that he has not done any work on the field, he must give the 
owner grain in proportion to that which neighboring fields have 
produced. 

53. If anybody is too lazy to keep his dam in good order 
and does not do so, and if this dam then breaks and the fields. 
are flooded with water, then he whose dam was broken shall vay 
for the grain that has been destroyed. 

59. If. anybody, without knowledge of the owner, cuts dowr 
some trees belonging to another garden, the same shall be fined. 
one-half mina of gold. 

102. If a business man entrusts some money to an agent 
and the latter suffers loss in the place to which he goes, then he 
shall restore the capital to the business man. 

103. If during his journey an enemy comes and takes away 
a portion of what he has, then the agent shall make an oath to this. 
effect and shall be free. 

109. If the keeper of an inn [always regarded as women] 
does not report to the court those who unite in her house for the 
purpose of conspiracy, then she shall be put to death. 

115. If anybody has a claim for grain or money on another 
and has foreclosed his mortgage, and if he [on] whose [property 
the mortgage] has been foreclosed dies in his house a naturab 
death, then the case shall be dropped. 
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117. If any person is obligated to pay a sum of money 
and he sell his wife or his son or his daughter for money or for 
work, then they shall work three years in the house of their master 
and in the fourth shall be made free. 

124. If anybody entrusts silver or gold or anything else to 
another to be kept by him, and the latter denies this; then he shall 
be brought before the court and he shall be compelled to pay all 
‘back. 

128. If anybody take a woman to wife but does not enter 
into a contract with her, then she shall not be his [legal] wife. 

129. If the wife of a man is caught resting with another, 
then the two shall be bound together and be thrown into the water, 
unless the husband pardon his wife and the king his slave. 

132. If the finger is pointed at a man’s wife on account of 
another, but she has not been caught sleeping with another, then 
she shall, for the sake of her husband, jump into the water [1. e., 
to prove her innocence]. 

138. If anybody dismiss his wife who has borne him children, 
then he shall give to her the amount of her dowry and also the 
present she has brought with her from her father’s house. 

144. If anybodv take a wife and this wife goes to her husband 
a maiden, and she has children, but the husband intend to make 
her a concubine, then this shall not be permitted and he can not 
take a concubine. 

152. If, after a woman has entered the house of a man, 
they both have a debt, then both must pay the merchant. , 

158. If a woman has caused her husband to be killed on 
account of another man, then she shall be impaled. 

154. If anybody know his own daughter, he shall be driven: 
out of the place. 

155. If anybody engage his son’ to a maiden, and before 
his son has had relations with her the father sleep. with her, and is 
caught, he shall be bound and be thrown into the water. 

157. If anybody sleep with his mother after his father, then 
‘shall both be burned. 

158. If anybody has adopted and raised a child as a son, 
then the one who has thus been raised shall not be taken away 
from him. | 

195. If a son strike his father, then his hands shall be 
hewn off. 

196. If anybody destroy the eye of another, his eye too shall 
‘be destroyed. 

197. If anybody break the bones of another, his bones too 
Shall be broken. | 

198. If he destroy the eye of a freedman and break the bones 
of a freedman, he shall pay one mina in money. 
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199. If he destroy the eye of anybody’s slave or break the 
bones of anybody’s slave, he shall pay half his price. 

200. If anybody knocks out the teeth of his equal, then his 
teeth shall be knocked out. 

201. If he knocks out the teeth of a freedman, he shall pay 
one-third ‘mina in money. 

202. If anybody strikes the body of one who is higher than 
himself, then he shall be publicly chastised with a whip made of 
oxhide sixty blows. 

205. If the slave of a freedman strike the body of a freedman, 
then his’ ear shall be cut off. 

206. If anybody strikes another in a quarrel and inflicts a 
wound, then he shall swear, “I did not do it intentionally,” and 
shall pay the physician. 

207. If he dies of the wound, then he shall also swear; 
and if he is a free-born man, he shall pay one-half mina of 
money. 

209. If anybody strike a free-born woman, so that she lose 
her unborn child, then .he shall pay ten shekels of gold for the 
fetus. 

210. - If the woman dies, then his daughter shall suffer death. 

218. If a surgeon causes a severe wound with his operating 
knife, and kills him, or opens a swelling with his knife and 
destroys his eye, then his hands shall be hewn off. 

219, If a surgeon inflicts a severe wound on the slave of 
a freedman with his operating—knife and kills him, then he shall 
give a slave for a slave. 

224. If the physician of cattle and asses inflicts a wound 
on an ox or ass and cures the animal, the owner is to pay the 
physician one-sixth shekel as pay. 

225. If the ox or the ass die as a result of the wound, then 
he shall pay one-fourth of the price to the owner. 

229. If a builder erects a house for a person and does not 
build it firmly and it falls down and kills the owner, then the 
builder shall suffer death. 

230. If it kills the son of the owner, then the son of the 
‘builder is to be killed. 

231. If it kills a slave of the owner, then shall he repay the 
‘owner a slave for a slave. 

938. If a skipper wreck a vessel, but saves it, he shall 
‘pay half its cost in money. 

224. Jf a person hires an ox or an ass and a lion kills it in the 
field, then the owner must suffer the loss. 

278. Ifa person buy a male or a female slave and the same 
is attacked by the Denu sickness before the end of the month, 
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the same shall be restored to the owner and the buyer shall receive 
back the money he has paid. 

282. Ifa slave says to his master, You are not my lord, and 
he is convicted of this, then his master shall cut off his ear. 


In addition to these laws the inscription includes a 
lengthy prolog, chiefly of a biographical character, and a 
most interesting epilog, in which King Hammurabi enjoins. 
upon his successors to observe the tenets of this code for all 
future times. The following extract will give an idea of 
this epilog, in which, significantly, Hammurabi frequently 
calls himself “the King of Righteousness,” a term assigned 
to Melchisedek in Genesis: 


“For the future generations eternally: The king who is in the 
land shall observe the words of righteousness which I have written 
upon my memorial stone, as the law of the land, which I have 
given, the decisions which I have ordained, and shall not change 
them nor damage my monument. If this king possesses wisdonr 
and can keep his country in order, then he shall observe the words 
which I have inscribed in this inscription as a rule and a guide 
and as the law of the land, which I have given, and the decrees 
which I have published in this inscription shall show him how to 
govern his subjects, to judge them aright, to expel the evil ones 
and criminals out of his land, and to secure prosperity for his. 
subjects.” 


The discovery of the Code will doubtless eventually ac- 
crue to the benefit of. conservative study of the Scriptures. 
The discovery comes just at the right time when the “Babel 
and Bibel’? controversy has brought the question of the 
uniqueness and originality of the earliest Old-Testament rec- 
ords, and thereby too the problem of inspiration of the Word, 
into the forefront of discussion. Interesting discussion of 
an archeological nature may be expected in the Old-Ttesta~ 
ment department as the result of this valuable find. 
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THE STRENGTH AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


\ 


A HISTORICAL STUDY FOR OUR TIMES. 


BY PROF. E. PFEIFFER, A. M., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
IT. 


The cardinal principles of the Reformation, which we 
reviewed and examined in the preceding paper,.point to the 
source of our Church’s strength and influence. Surely of 
a Church nurtured in such an atmosphere, grown out of 
such roots, building upon such principles, we would expect 
great things. The Church so founded and so developed is 
not only invincible, being entrenched in the very citadel of 
divine truth and power, but must needs be a power in the 
world to advance the cause of God and promote the good 
of humanity. What is the verdict of history? Let us 
briefly examine 


SEVERAL REPRESENTATIVE SPHERES OF INFLUENCE, 


1. The sphere of Education. It is known the world 
over that the promotion of intelligence among its members 
and the fostering of educational institutions is one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Reformation and of 
the Lutheran Church. Our Church enjoys the honorable 
distinction of being not only a patron of learning in general, 
but of being a fostering mother for the spread of Christian 
intelligence and the promotion of Christian education. 
There were schools before the Reformation, indeed, common 
schools as well as universities. Even the monasteries and 
some of the monastic orders had in the earlier stages of their 
career done much for the cause of popular education. The 
efforts of. Charlemagne and Alfred the Great and other 
rulers to establish schools and encourage the pursuit of 
learning are worthy of grateful recognition. Some of the 
cathedral schools were so well supported and equipped that 
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they developed into universities. The revival of learning, 
particularly the study of the classics and the original lan- 
guages of the Scriptures, in the fifteenth century was one of 
the providential forces which the Lord used to usher in and 
carry forward the reformatory movement of the sixteenth 
century. But all these movements and forces had come 
short of meeting the demands of Christian education. 
There was lacking in them the spiritual vigor, the moral 
power, the lofty purpose, which was necessary in order ef- 
fectually and permanently to promote the educational in- 
terests of the Church. And then the schools and scholastic 
provisions of the Middle Ages were suffering partakers in 
the general religious and ecclesiastical decline which marked 
the eve of the Reformation. The genius of the Lutheran 
Church was shown in the marked improvement, the re-or- 
ganization, the rejuvenation, in not a few places the creation 
of the “Volksschule,” the public schools, which under the 
conditions then existing were at the same time parochial, 
distinctively Christian schools. It was a stupendous under-. 
taking, and as fruitful-as it was imperative, carried out by 
Luther, Melanchthon, Bugenhagen and others, that of vis- 
iting the churches, instructing the clergy, establishing 
‘schools and promoting the cause of popular Christian ed- 
ucation in Saxony and the other states of Germany. And 
this general spirit has animated our Church ever since. 

There have been both in Europe and America seasons 
and periods of local retrogression and decline even in the 
Lutheran Church, the Church of the pure Word and sacra- 
ments. But there are two things on which Lutherans never 
ceased to lay emphasis, and for which they have generally 
been willing to make large, if not ample, provision, namely, 
the indoctrination of the youth and the adequate training of 
the minstry. And the result is a matter of statistics, show- 
ing in Lutheran lands and communities compared with Ro- 
man Catholic or mixed populations the very highest degree 
of general intelligence, the smallest percent of illiteracy and 
a decided superiority in moral and religious vitality and 
vigor. 
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Through its Christian, its parochial schools, by means 
of the “Christenlehre” and regular and thorough catechet- 
ical instruction, and through the godly influence of its Chris- 
tian family and home life, our Church has abundantly 
proved its ability to rear an intelligent, devoted and pious 
church membership. And it has always made strenuous ef- 
forts to provide liberally, even under adverse and trying cir- 
cumstances, as, for example in the early history of the Luth- 
eran Church in America, for the maintenance of higher ed- 
uication especially with a view to the thorough preparation 
and equipment of those who were to serve the Church in 
the capacity of teachers and preachers. From the bosom 
of our Church have gone forth men who have risen to dis- 
tinction in all the learned. professions, in the walks of lit- 
erature, in statesmanship, in the arts and sciences. And the 
doctrinal, devotional, hymnological, liturgical and practi- 
cal treasures which constitute the product of Lutheran au- 
‘thors are truly incomparable in point of quality and quan- 
tity, in profound scholarship and in depth of piety and fer- 
vor. Our Church will always be proud to look back upon 
its history and its ancestry, to rehearse the achievements of 
its Luther and Melanchthon, its Gerhard, Chemnitz, 
Flacius, Quenstedt, Philippi, its Arndt and Mueller and 
Scriver and Starck, its Selnecker and Nicolai, its Duerer, 
Schnorr and Thorwaldsen. Nor will we ever be ashamed 
to place in the sarne category of worthy sons of Luther the 
patriarchs and early laborers in the Lutheran Church of 
America, the Muhlenbergs, Helmuths, Schaeffers, Henkel, 
Schmidt, Wagenhals, and many others of equal worth. 
These fathers of ours labored faithfully and made large 
sacrifices to promote and establish the congregational, ed- 
ucational and missionary interests of the Church. 

But what of the present? Are our pastors and 
churches to-day manifesting equal interest and putting 
forth proportionate effort in behalf of the upbuilding and 
extension of Zion? The genius of the Lutheran Church 
still requires the thorough, conscientious indoctrination and 
Christian training of the young. To this end no arrange- 
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ment of modern times is equal in point of efficiency to the 
parochial school, properly conducted and maintained. And 
there is no serious difficulty about its maintenance, even 
though there be questions and difficulties as to management 
and religious purity, in the state-churches of Europe. But 
here in America it is different. This is the battle-ground 
for the working out of old problems under new conditions. 
‘The battle is on, and the struggle is as inevitable as it 1s con- 
tinuous. The separation of Church and State, the multipli- 
cation of parties and: sects, the spirit of independence 
that pervades all spheres, the general excellence and effici- 
ency of the public school system from a secular point of 
view, the anglicising process joining hands with a hyper- 
American tendency to resist and belittle foreign institutions, 
— these and other factors render the parochial school prob- 
lem decidedly complex and difficult among us, interfering 
materially with the efficiency and success of parochial 
‘schools where they are established, and rendering their es- 
‘tablishment in some places practically impossible. It is for 
us and the succeeding generation to determine in what way 
and by what means our churches, even under most adverse 
circumstances, shall maintain the prestige and retain and 
exemplify the historic power and heroic purpose of the Lu- 
theran Church to provide adequately for the Christian train- 
ing of the youth. 

There is at present a spirit of restlessness, of doubt and 
dissatisfaction afloat in the educational world, and various 
expedients are proposed to meet the case. Though the Her- 
‘bartian pedagogical principles have penetrated certain in- 
fluential spheres in America and are being more or less 
freely and fully applied and tried in not a few schools, and 
‘though in accordance with these principles it is hoped that 
even secular branches of study, wisely selected and properly 
arranged and taught, will exert a potent moral influence and 
uplift upon the pupils, results do not seem to justify the 
claims and hopes in the premises. . Leading educators freely 
concede that the moral influence wielded by the public 
-schools is very weak and disappointing, while various de- 
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nominations men are awaking to the fact that their churches 
are failing to impart to the rising generation the needful 
religious instruction and Christian training. As remedies 
and possible solutions of the grave problem different meth- 
ods are suggested. Some think that the reading of the Bible 
as literature in the schools would be a great help, while 
others would have the school hours so arranged that time 
would be secured for daily religious instruction at the hands 
of Roman Catholic priests and Protestant clergymen. 
While there is in other quarters openly expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the product and results of the public 
school system and the inadequacy of the religious instruc- 
tion given by the churches, Lutheran pastors and people 
can not afford to be self-complacent and idle. What pro- 
vision have we and are we making to meet the case, and are 
our arrangements and methods satisfactory and sufficient? 
Catechetical instruction excepted, most of our churches de- 
pend on practically the same provisions that are in vogue in 
the average sectarian church, the Sunday school and young 
people’s societies. Now every pastor and intelligent church 
member who studies the situation must come to the convic- 
tion that the religious instruction imparted through the Sun- 
day school is at best very inadequate and limited, while the 
element of Christian training, of the building up of robust 
‘Christian character and Lutheran consciousness, is necessar- 
ily very small and weak. Hence we ought to labor with all 
earnestness toward the goal which we cannot fail to recog- 
nize as most desirable and advantageous, — daily instruc- 
tion and training at the hands of well equipped Christian 
teachers, in a Christian atmosphere, under Christian influ- 
ences, toward Christian ideals. We do not see how any ar- 
rangement can meet these requirements except the paroch- 
ial school, and this only when it is maintained upon a high 
‘plane of spiritual and intellectual efficiency. Nor dowe un: 
‘derstand how any Lutheran pastor can fail to recognize this 
as the proper solution of the problem, the grand and glorious 
aim and goal toward which he will earnestly labor and 
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strive, even though, like the state of perfect holiness in this 
life, he may never reach it. And while striving toward this 
goal it behooves us to make the most of such provisions and 
facilities as we have and can obtain, not satisfied with super- 
ficial, careless, indifferent work in Sunday school.and cate- 
chetical inctruction and young people’s courses of reading 
and study after confirmation, but laboring for the improve- 
ment_of these institutions, enlarging the sphere of our re- 
ligious instruction as much as circumstances will permit, 
drawing in the younger children of the church and extend- 
ing the course of Biblical and catechetical instruction, in or- 
der to get as near as we can to the ideal condition, — daily 
Christian instruction and training the year round. 

In the sphere of higher education the statistics of the 
Lutheran Church in America make a very fair showing. 
The 61 synods, comprising over 7,000 pastors, about 12,000 
congregations, I,700,000 communicants, over 200,000 chil- 
dren in 4300 parochial schools, support and maintain 23 the- 
ological seminaries, 50 colleges, 32 academies, and 11 ladies’ 
colleges, a total of 116 institutions of learning (not including 
the 88 institutions of mercy), with. a combined attendance 
of 13,765 students, and having property valued at nearly six 
million dollars and endowment funds of nearly two million. 
Surely, this activity in the sphere of higher Christian edu- 
cation cannot be regarded as an insignificant work. It 
shows a growth and advance in this important sphere that 
is both creditable and encouraging, and furnishes ground 
for fervent thanksgiving to God whose blessing has caused 
the work to prosper. With few exceptions, among them 
our own theological seminary, these institutions have grown 
up during the last fifty years. And of late years, in many 
of the synods both East and West, there have appeared 
cheering evidences of strong determination to forge ahead, 
to enlarge and extend and improve these educational insti- 
tutions and facilities in accordance with the growth and op- 
portunities and mission of our Church in America. Nor 
has our own synod been lagging in the rear in this progres- 
sive movement along educational lines. We have every rea- 
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son to feel encouraged and thankful as we review the very 
decided progress we have made during the life of the pres- 
ent generation. And the usefulness and efficiency of our in- 
stitutions hitherto are a loud call and strong encouragement 
to loyal support and enlarged activity in order to meet the 
demands and necessities of the field which the Lord of the 
harvest has opened unto us. Columbus, Woodville, St. 
Paul and Hickory, one and all, need and deserve the enthu- 
siastic moral and material support of our entire synod. As 
these institutions come into closer touch with our people, 
the latter become more generally and intelligently interested 
in their work and will not fail, under proper encourage- 
ment, to give them adequate support. Our institutions of 
learning are the test and guage of the educational virility of 
our Lutheranism. As the latter is fed and fostered, - the 
former will flourish and progress. To cultivate and develop 
this spirit, a living interest in our educational problems and 
work, patient and continued instruction is required, and 
our pastors and teachers should not weary of the task 
of imparting it. For the financial support of our Gen- 
eral Treasury we should not depend upon or appeal 
to the natural feeling of sympathy for the fatherless 
and needy and make our institutions of mercy serve in 
part as a bait to secure more or less unwilling and uncon- 
scious support for’ our institutions of learning, but the 
cause of the latter should be made to stand on its own 
‘merits and so fully, adequately and fervently presented and 
held before the attention of our people that they may have 
an intelligent understanding of the vital importance of 
our educational work to the permanence and prosperity of 
the Church and of the occasion and need of giving the work 
our moral and substantial support. In so doing we shall be 
only walking in the footsteps of Luther and Melanchthon, 
who rendered such distinguished pioneer services in ad- 
vancing the cause of primary schools and higher education,,. 
and verifying and fostering the educational genius of the 
Church of the Reformation. 
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2. The sphere of political and civil affairs. Accord- 
ing to the New Testament both Church and State are ordi- 
nances of God. But each has its peculiar rights and duties, 
and neither is to encroach upon the domain or interfere 
with the perogatives of the other. This principle is clearly 
expressed in the Augsburg Confession,* but was not consist- 
ently adhered to by the Lutheran dogmaticians and was 
never fully realized in the countries of Eyrope. Luther dis- 
tinguished very sharply and accurately between the two 
spheres and the scope and limitation of each, though the 
exigencies of the times led even him to accord to civil rulers 
the exercise of greater authority and power in ecclesiastical 
affairs than under normal conditions they ought todo. The 
separation of Church and State and the principle of non-in- 
terference are more fully and consistently carried out in our 
own country. This is one of the many blessings which we 
enjoy in this land of civil and religious liberty, and for 
which we cannot be too thankful. 

Adhering faithfully to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, our Church holds (and Lutheran preachers for the 
most part, with marked unanimity and consistency, reflect 
and exemplify the principle in their practices) that it is not 
within the Church’s proper sphere and legitimate province as 
a Church, as congregations, to dabble in political move- 
ments, to direct legislation, to drag politics and social econ- 
omy and industrial problems into the pulpit, to set in mo- 


* Whatever deviations and inconsistencies resulted, owing to 
the diverse and manifold factors entering into the complex problem 
under varying conditions and environments, and the stupendous 
difficulties encountered in its practical execution and application, 
the fundamental and controlling principle is enunciated in the Augs-— 
burg Confession, Art. XXVIII: “The ecclesiastical and civil powers 
are not to be confounded. The ecclesiastical power hath its own 
commandment to preach the Gospel and administer the sacra- 
ments. . . . . The ecclesiastical power concerneth things eternal 
and is exercised only by the ministry of the Word, it hindereth 
not the political government, any more than the art of singing 
hinders political government. For the political administration is 
occupied about other matters than is the Gospel a te we Bhat st 
may uphold civil justice and peace.” 
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tion or agitate political and social reforms for the better- 
ment of society, etc. Our Church repudiates such conduct 
on the ground that it 1s not the Church’s proper calling. 
Yet the Church is-not on that account without influence 
upon the State, upon legislation, in behalf of needed 
reforms. The Church, through the power of the di- 
vine Word, as an evangelical leaven and a divine light 
in society, wields the most positive and powerful in- 
fluence upon mankind in all its relations and spheres 
for the repression of wrong and evil and the promo- 
tion of the common good. We claim that there is a better 
way, -—a way both Scriptural and efficient — of exerting 
such influence as we have and ought to exert as a Church 
than that of converting the evangelical pulpit into a politi- 
cal or economic rostrum and turning the Church into a social. 
club or reform association. Judging from the themes an- 
nounced and the abstracts of “sermons” reported as deliv- 
ered in some of our city churches, it is truly pitiable to note 
what astounding performances are enacted in the presence 
of Christian congregations by a professing “Gospel minis- 
try.” But what are these expounders and exploiters of 
social economics and municipal reform actually accomplish- 
ing by way of purifying and elevating society? The fact 
is that those of their: members who are a real blessing to 
society, who in their daily lives are exerting the power of a 
healthful leaven, who by word and deed, in business and at 
the polls, in office or out of office, are promoting the cause 
of civil righteousness, are the people who are maintaining 
a Christian spirit and a.spiritual existence through the 
power of the Gospel of Christ in spite of the unfaithfulness 
and perversity of their preachers who are withholding from 
their people the Bread of Life. 

It is a matter of history and has been a source of won- 
der to many how rapidly in the apostolic and post-apostolic 
ages the old, all prevalent and deeply rooted social evils 
connected with ancient heathenism, as slavery, the degra- 
dation of woman and the ostracism of foreigners were 
overcome, and the miseries of society ameliorated not 
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by the promulgation of laws and the application of 
force, not by reformatory efforts applied from without, 
but by the evangelical process of renewal from within, 
by the spreading of the Gospel and the permeation: of 
society with this spiritual leaven. The fruits of the 
Great Reformation,. wherever its principles were allowed 
to strike root and bear. fruit, furnish further illustra- 
tions of this truth which the present generation is under- 
trating and is in danger of completely forgetting. We 
are convinced that the same principles and methods faith- 
fully and vigorously applied will be equally effective now 
and will insure to the churches the retention of their spirit- 
ual vigor and vitality which, according to popular modern 
methods, they are speedily dissipating and losing. 

Good Lutherans are not the people who make the most 
noise in the world, but they are, so far as they truly repre- 
sent Lutheran principles and traditions, the best citizens, 
loyal at once to God and to Caesar, honest, generous, patri- 
otic. Through these faithful members of hers, whom she 
seeks to imbue with the principles of loyal citizenship, who 
are taught to administer their wealth, their earthly goods, 
as stewards of God and to perform their service with faith- 
fulness as unto the Lord:and not to men, who, in short, are 
reared in the fear of God and are taught to live and walk 
in the fear of the Lord in all their relations in this world 
that lieth in wickedness, our Church wields the most pow- 
erful influence toward solving the social and industrial 
problems that are agitating all classes, toward ameliorating 
the woes and promoting the welfare of mankind. This is 
our theory, and these are our principles. Both Scripture 
and history bear us out in the claim that the theory and 
principles are good and sound. That in practice we come 
short, that some of our members are very poor and that all 
are imperfect exponents and exemplifications of these evan- 
gelical and efficient principles, is only saying that, with the 
test of mankind, we are human and share in the common 
frailty of our race. What we need to do is vigorously to 
ply and consistently cling to these principles in all our pul- 
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pits and churches, endeavoring to realize them more and 
more in all our walk and work sustained and stimulated by 
the conviction that in so doing we are pursuing the course 
and shall share in the success of the Apostolic Church and 
the Church of the Reformation, and that thus we are con- 
tributing the best and most that we can do toward elevating 
and advancing the world socially and morally: 

3. The sphere of religion and morals. This is the 
most important and vital sphere of influence, dominating and 
permeating all others. And in this sphere our Church has 
exerted a far greater influence from the time of the Refor- 
mation down to the present than is commonly placed to its 
credit. Every discriminating student of history knows_how 
much the other Protestant denominations owe to the Luth- 
eran Church and to the Reformation that centered in Wit- 
tenberg. Not only have their best confessions been mod- 
eled in large part after the Augsburg Confession, — the old- 
est.confession of Protestantism, but they are under obliga- 
tions to our Church for having led the way in the promul- 
gation of evangelical truth, in the restoration to their proper 
place of the divinely appointed means of grace, in the fos- 
tering of pure, evangelical worship and unfeigned piety, in 
the cultivation of true churchliness and the maintenance of 
Christian liberty. Even the Romish church is decidedly 
better than it was before the Reformation, and it is better 
in consequence of that work. 

In consideration of the great, basal principles that we 
have briefly examined, in view of the distinguishing mercy 
of God in effecting the great work of purification and res- 
toration through our spiritual fathers and making us the 
heirs and keepers of the spiritual treasures accumulated and 
the spiritual forces developed amid the struggle and tri- 
umphs of the Reformation, by reason of the fact that our 
Church at large has not departed from that foundation, but 
to this day stands firmly and unequivocally and with the 
joyful conviction of truth and confidence of victory upon 
both the material and the formal principles of the Reforma- 
tion, with all the strength and advantages and far-reaching 
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consequences which this position implies, because of such 
possessions of perennial value and never failing influence 
and its occupation of such vantage ground, our Church has 
a high and sacred mission in the world to-day. While all. 
around us leading ministers, influential churches and 
whole denominations are drifting from their. old, compara- 
tively pure and evangelical foundations, yielding to the ma- 
terialistic spirit of our age, becoming more and more con- 
formed to this world and alienated from the life of God 
through the lusts of the flesh and the deceitfulness of Satan ; 
while not a few pulpits of other denominations are in ever 
increasing measure pitching their deliverances to the tune 
of modern destructive criticism that would divest the Bible 
of its supernatural character and divine origin and reduce 
the Church to a human society for the cultivation and pur- 
suit of merely temporal, intellectual, literary, ethical and 
esthetic ends; while even chairs of theology and whole 
seminaries of other denominations are breathing forth and 
imbuing the candidates whom they send into the ministry 
with these evolutionist, humanistic principles; our Church 
in general, especially here in America, has remained sound 
at heart and comparatively unaffected. Our educational 
institutions, our pulpits, our church periodicals and relig- 
ious publications are practically free from the poison of ne- 
ological thought. And it 1s the high and holy mission of 
our Church to continue unwaveringly in this course and to 
continue to hold forth amid the growing mists and deep- 
ening spiritual darkness of our time the light of the pure 
Gospel and the unadulterated sacraments, until those who 
are now becoming mad under the wand of the enchanter 
have recovered their senses and retraced their steps. The 
other denominations would not be in such a sorry plight, 
would not as individuals and churches be drifting so help- 
lessly, if they had followed more closely in the path marked 
out and trod by the Lutheran Church. Some of them may 
surpass and outstrip our Church in the practical works of 
benevolence, in aggressive church extension and mission 
work, but this, while it it not to our credit and should ad- 
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monish us to re-examine our moorings and our personal 
connections with the roots of our spiritual life, does in no 
wise atone for the loss of doctrinal purity and certainty, it.- 
does not prove that there is more:saving faith and vital piety 
among them, nor does it carry with it the assurance of per- 
manence and stability in the churches that, while throbbing: 
with bustling enterprise in harmony with the restless and. 
progressive spirit of our age, harbor growing indifference 
to the divine source and spring of spiritual life. The dis- 
tinguishing strength of the Lutheran Church, on the other 
hand, as its hope for the future, lies in that which Luther: 
exalts in his battle hymn of the Reformation, which has. 
been the guiding star of our Church ever since. “The 
Word of God they shall let stand.” The Church is strong’ 
and has the promise of permanence in proportion as it Is. 
founded upon and rooted in the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture. This is at once the source of enduring life and 
strength and constantly supplies the corrective for that which 
is faulty and inadequate in the life’even of those who hold. 
the doctrine in its truth and purity. And it is this loyalty, 
this tenacious clinging to the Word of God, not only pro- 
fessedly, but practically, in all controversies and questions, 
amid all assaults and temptations, which, as it has been a. 
distinguishing characteristic of our Church from the be- 
ginning, assigns to her in the present generation a mission’ 
that is as positive as it is pregnant and important. 
Realizing our exalted mission, may we be true to our 
calling. In accordance with the cardinal principles of the: 
Great Reformation, which are as true and needful to-day 
as they were in the sixteenth century, inspired by the noble 
examples and achievements of our fathers, in remembrance 
of the victories they won through the Word of truth, let us: 
apply ourselves to the diligent study of the Bible, and then 
apply its precepts and promises and exemplify them in our 
daily walk and conversation. It behooves us to recognize. 
in all humility that, with all our blessings and extraordinary 
treasures as a Church, we are still as individuals and indi- 
vidual churches far from fulfilling the measure of our op-- 
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portunities and obligations, in fostering a godly family life, 
in furthering the Christian training of the young, in devel- 
oping an earnest, devoted church-membership, in giving ad- 
equate support to the ministry and to the work of our edu- 
‘cational ‘institutions, in promoting and extending our mis- 
sion work at home and abroad. Our obligations and re- 
sponsibilities are co-ordinate with our privileges and op- 
portunities. While we rejoice and glory in the latter, let us 
not ignore and shirk the former. We must not shun, but 
shoulder the responsibilities of the present. Our loyalty 
‘and faithfulness as Lutherans will be shown not by boast- 
ing of our glorious history and grand heritage, but by doing 
our duty in the present generation as our fathers did in 
theirs. And in order to do that we must learn and live in 
‘and cling to the Word of God, judge all teachers and teach- 
‘ings, all conditions and problems, all movements and de- 
velopments, according to this Word of eternal truth, and, 
‘speaking the truth in love, apply it without fear or favor to 
the conditions about us. And so we will be doing our part 
toward preserving and perpetuating the treasures of the 
‘Gospel and the-fruits of the Reformation unto the edifica- 
‘tion and extension of the Church and the glory of God. 


EASTER SERMON. 
BY REV. C. W. BACHMAN. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Text: 1. Cor. 15, 20 and 35. 


Faster is pre-eminently the Christian’s day of joy. It 
‘comes like a cheerful ray of light after a dark and ominous 
cloud has broken. During Lent and especially Holy Week, 
we followed Jesus through the dark valley of Kidron, wit- 
nessed His agony in Gethsemane, the Judas: kiss, the trav- 
esty of trial before ex-high priest, high-priest and governor ; 
we heard the blasphemy of His enemies and beheld their 
cruelties. On Good Friday we stood with Mary and the 
beloved disciple on Golgotha and witnessed the most awful 
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scene of iniquity, shame and suffering. We beheld the 
Savior placed upon the cross, the nails driven through His 
hands and feet, and the cross planted into the earth. We 
saw the soldiers parting His raiment and the awful agony 
of Jesus intensified by the jeers and mockery of the people 
and Jewish dignitaries, who like a constant stream of hu- 
manity passed by the place of execution. We heard His 
last seven words so full of meaning and comfort, and we 
saw His head bowed in death when He yielded up the 
Ghost. We saw His lifeless body wrapped in clean linen 
and tenderly laid into Joseph’s tomb. We saw the sepul- 
chre made secure, sealed and guarded; and like the dis-~ 
ciples our hearts were sad, and our hopes smitten, for we 
too thought that He should have redeemed Israel. | 

But on Easter morning our drooping spirits were re- 
vived and our hope confirmed with. the announcement: 
“He is risen, is risen indeed.” 

Now we contemplate the greatest of all miracles — the 
resurrection of Christ —a flash of omnipotence unattended 
by any visible agency. 

The resurrection of Christ is the keystone in the arch of 
our holy Christian faith. So long as this stone remains in 
place our hope is sure; but remove it, and the entire fabric 
will collapse. Hence the Apostle declares: “If Christ be 
not risen, then is our faith vain, we are yet in our sins. 
Then they who have fallen asleep in Christ have also per- 
ished.” But in all confidence the same Apostle declares: 
“But now is Christ-risen from the dead and become the first 
fruits of them that slept.” Let us, in our 


AFTER EASTER THOUGHTS, NOTE 


I. The fact of the resurrection; and 
Il. The resurrection body. 


I. — Ver. 20. 


We believe the resurrection of the body. This truth was 
taught by the prophets in the Old Testament and our Savior 
plainly says: ‘The hour is coming in the which all that 
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are in the grave shall hear His voice and shall come forth; 
they that have done good unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion.” And the proof of the resurrection is the resurrection. 
of Him who said, “I am the resurrection and the life.” 

If Christ is not risen, then is there no resurrection; 
but if Christ is risen, then shall we also be raised up. The 
resurrection of Christ, as the apostle affirms, was witnessed 
and attested by many infallible witnesses during the forty 
days of His visible presence before His ascension. No less 
than eleven appearances of Christ are recorded, not to one 
person or one set of persons only, but to friend and foe, and 
at one time to above five hundred persons at once. And not 
at one place and under a certain condition, but at various 
places, and under varied circumstances. The proof is so 
strong that it should convince the most skeptical were it 
not for the stubborn willful resistance of our depraved na- 
tures. At the time of Christ’s resurrection the fact was not 
doubted by those who witnessed the proof and even the dis- 
ciples were not credulous, but had to be convinced. Even 
in the hearts of the disciples the joy and hope of the resur- 
rection only gradually found its way, after the Prince of 
Life had risen. The three women—the two Marys and 
Salome — had stood at the empty grave and heard the 
words of the angel: “Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which 
was crucified. He is risen. He is not heref Behold the 
place where they laid Him,” and yet “they fled from the 
place and trembled, and were amazed, neither said they any- 
thing to any man, for they were afraid.” The two disci- 
ples walking toward Emmaus, had heard the joyful mes- 
sage of Jesus’ resurrection, and yet in sorrow they wended 
their way without hepe. When the ten disciples that same 
evening assembled in Jerusalem behind locked doors, the 
glory of the Easter Sun had already shone upon them, but 
the Easter joy had not yet entered their hearts until Jesus 
himself appeared and said: “Peace be unto you,” and ther 
were the disciples glad because they saw the Lord. 
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The mighty and glorious Easter miracle will be of no 
consequence to us, beloved, if the Easter Sun does not arise 
in our hearts also, to convince us of our resurrection. Un- 
less you can say with sincere confidence, “The Lord is 
risen,” I too shall rise, you have no Easter joy in your 
hearts. You may hear one Easter sermon after the other, 
and live through many Easter seasons, and yet notwith- 
standing you may be sorrowful, downcast and without hope 
as were those women and disciples. The rays of the glo- 
rious Easter Sun must penetrate your hearts and drive out 
all the darkness of doubt and unbelief before you can join 
the chorus of thanksgiving, praise and hallelujah’s, shout- 
ing: “The Lord is risen indeed.” 

The resurrection of Christ drove conviction home to 
the hearts of all the disciples. Hitherto they had been 
weak, faint-hearted and often unbelieving, despite the evi- 
dence of the Word and works of Christ; but now they are 
confirmed in the truth and filled with zeal and courage to 
preach Jesus and Him crucified everywhere and to seal 
such confession with their life’s blood. Never afterward 
do they manifest or express a single doubt. 

The resurrection of Christ was preached at the time 
and place of its occurrence, and thousands of Jews and Gen- 
tiles who had been skeptical and even bitterly arrayed against 
the Savior, were upon the evidence of His resurrection con- 
verted. Shall we doubt and reject the truth so well attested 
and the power of God? Nay, verily! If Christ be not 
raised, then hath God lied, the Bible is a pack of lies, and 
then are we like the Heathen still groping in darkness, and 
without God or hope in the world. But now is Christ risen ! 
This fact is attested, sealed and confirmed by God Himself. 
Hallelujah! 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of the resur- 
rection of Christ either in itself or in its bearing on the 
Christian life. True, in a thological sense, the resurrection 
of Christ has no merit. It does not belong to the atone- 
ment. It is not a means, but a result of grace. When 
Christ cried on the cross: “It is finished,” it was the shout 
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of victory —the whole work of our redemption was a fin- 
ished fact which needed not to be supplemented by Him- 
self or man. .But if Christ had not been raised from the. 
dead and thus proved His victory, it would have proved 
Him an impostor, and His disciples the dupes of an impo- 
sition. No wonder then, that the disciples placed so much 
emphasis upon the fact of the resurrection of Christ. 

All effort to explain away the resurrection of our Lord 
as do some modern critics, viz.: that Christ had not really 
died, and that He had only fallen into a stupor from which 
He was resuscitated in the cold grave; or, that His ap- 
pearance was only visionary, signally failed in the day of its 
occurrence and in the presence of the facts to the contrary. 

Many to-day, like the Sadducees in the day of Christ, 
even among professed Christians, deny the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. But “they do err not knowing’ the 
Scriptures nor the power of God.” We know that our Re- 
déemer liveth and that there is life, life eternal beyond the 
grave, and as Christ, the first fruits has been raised up, so 
will our bodies be quickened and raised up to enjoy His 
presence and benediction of heaven forever. Hence the 
shout goes up, whose echoes ring down through the centu- 
ries of the Christian era, “Christ is risen.” “Christ -is 
risen” echoes back mortality swallowed up of life, and trans- 
formed into the image of Christ’s glorified body. “Alle- 
luia, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 


“Christ is risen, Christ is risen, 
Sin’s long triumph now is o’er; 
Christ is risen, death’s dark prison 
Now can hold His saints no more. 

Christ is risen, risen, brother, 
Brother, Christ is risen indeed.” 


II. Ver. 35. 


We will yet briefly endeavor to answer the second 
‘question: “How, and with what body shall the dead arise?” 
That we here deal with mysteries which we cannot 
comprehend, much less explain, we freely admit; but do not 
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we meet mysteries everywhere? Who can explain how the 
earth which was dead in the embrace of winter now again 
manifests life in every tree and plant? Who can tell how 
a dead grain of seed, placed in a warm and moist soil 
will germinate and grow? Who can tell what life is? 
What is death? Explain thyself, O man! Who can 
tell how a blade of grass grows? What a grain of sand. 
is? We may analyze them, call ingredients by their names, 
and describe processes, and reduce things to primitive -ele- 
ments, but what are these primitive elements, and what their 
animating potency? These are mysteries beyond the scope 
of our finite minds. Many indeed claim to know and to be 
able to explain these things by their philisophy. But their 
findings are hypothetical. “Fools are they and not wise.” 

We will not try to scale the height, sound the depth, or 
measure the latitude of this mystery; but we will endeavor 
to understand the Revelation of this mystery. Let us stoop 
down and look into the empty sepulchre and then turn 
and gaze upon the risen Lord; and if in need of further 
proof, like doubting Thomas, place our finger into the prints 
of the nails and thrust our hand into His wounded side, and 
handle Him and see that God has power to raise the déad. 
©, my brethren, here is evidence that God can raise the 
body, and though we cannot -understand how let us not. 
doubt but believe. 

The body too as well as the soul was created immortal, 
and was redeemed with the merits of Jesus Christ; and even 
in death the body retains the spirit or germ of life which 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God and come forth to 
life more abundant. The vain, absurd and senseless human 
pholosophy or hypothesis of the transmigration of the soul, 
a Heathen tenet revised by modern Theosophists who teach 
that souls migrate from bodies worn out by disease and in- 
sinuate themselves into new-born bodies not only of man, 
but also of beasts:and birds and reptiles is void of all com- 
fort and hope, is contrary to the Word of God, and must be 
rejected. Only man possesses an immortal soul, and every 
soul but one tabernacle or body in which ta dwell in time 
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and eternity. And how can the soul dwell with the body 
ainless it be raised up 

Death is only the separation for a time of soul and 
‘body. When the soul which is the life of the body vacates, 
the body falls to earth and returns to earth its primitive ele- 
ment. At the return of the soul the body is quickened and 
‘by the power of Christ is brought forth from the grave. If 
sin had not come into the world there would be neither. 
death nor a resurrection. But since sin has-entered, and 
death by sin, there must also be a resurrection of the body 
if both soul and body shall dwell forever in heaven. 


“Some day the silver cord will break, 
And I no more as now shall sing; 
But O, the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King. 
And I shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story — Saved by grace.” 


But with what body will they come? This is a ques- 
tion which seems to be troubling a great many believers as 
well as skeptics. We will endeavor to answer this question 
according to our deductions from the Word of God. Here 
human opinion is profitless no matter how logically ar- 
ranged, the laws of God in nature will remain immutable. 

In a general way we can say that the resurrected body 
is the same body perished by death, restored from its atoms 
or particles of dust and ashes, reunited with the soul; yet 
clothed with new and spiritual qualities. It will be the same 
‘body which we now possess. We will not lose our person- 
ality or identity. But while it will be the same body in sub- 
stance, it will differ in attributes. “God giveth it a body as 
it hath pleased Him.” 

This the Apostle Paul teaches by analogy and contrast. 
By analogy he shows that the body buried in the grave is 
like a seed planted in the earth, producing according to its 
‘kind. By contrast he shows the difference between the nat- 
ural and the spiritual. Our bodies are correspondingly: 
Natural, spiritual; corruptible, incorruptible; dishonored, 
‘glorified ; weak, strong; mortal, immortal. This is affirmed 
of such as are redeemed and saved, and have fallen asleep 
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in Jesus. In case of the unbelieving and damned, the body 
will also rise; for there is immortality of death as well as 
of life. Death does not annihilate the bodies of the wicked, 
they too shall be raised up and because the guilt of sin re- 
maineth, they shall be debased and consigned in union with 
their doomed souls to suffer eternal torments in hell. 
When we say that the resurrection body will be the 
same as the natural in substance, we do not mean to assert 
that essentially the identical flesh, bones and blood will be 
present; but just as we daily change these by assimilation 
without changing substance, so also will the resurrection 
body be the same body. This gives us the hope of meeting 
and knowing our loved ones who-have fallen asleep in Jesus. 
In short, our resurrection bodies shall be fashioned like 
unto the resurrected body of Christ. Life must yield to 
death, and death to life more abundant. The restrictions 
and limitations of sin will be removed, we shall be renewed 
in His likeness, live in perpetual youth and enjoy perfect 
bliss and happiness. More than this we cannot positively 
assert, and to speculate would be unprofitable for you. 
Since Christ has risen from the dead and become the 
first fruits of them that slept, we together with all believers 
may join with Paul in his shout of victory: “O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of 
‘death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks 
be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord 


Jesus Christ.” 


“When Thou, my risen Lord, shalt come 
To take Thy ransomed people home, 
Shall I among them stand? 
Shall such a worthless worm as I, 
Who sometimes am afraid to die, 
Be found at Thy right hand? 


Among Thy saints let me be found, 
When’er th’ archangels trump shall sound, 
To see Thy smiling face; 
Then loudest of the throng I’ll sing, 
While heaven’s resounding arches ring, 
With shouts of sovereign grace.” AMEN. 
Vol. XXIII. 8 
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ELOCUTION FOR PREACHERS AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


BY REV. E. G. TRESSEL, A. M., B. E.0., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


THE READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


“ §99. Before one can read the Scriptures well, he must 
know and be able to use the principles of good reading in 
general. The hymn is not referred to because many use 
hymn boards or a printed announcement, or merely give the 
‘number ; while the reading of the Scriptures is a part of our 
public service and is important. It is founded on the prin- 
ciples of good reading, and we will first treat of expressive 
reading in general and then of Scripture reading in partic- 
ular. | 

Good school reading, of all grades, requires that heed 
be given to the distinctive utterance of all elements; to the 
quality of the voice; to the erect position of the body; and 
in the training of the eye in looking up from the book. The 
scenes must live again, or the reading must be made sug- 
gestive, without striking attitudes or resorting to gesticula- 
tion. Go not to the other extreme, and think it merely nec- 
essary to call the words off; give them life and meaning. 
Be natural; to be effective you must be natural in reading, 
or reading must be natural; not necessarily natural to the 
reader, but to the thought to be expressed. Read as you 
talk — but on the condition that you talk well—let it be 
elevated, animated, noble conversation. First get into the 
atmosphere of the selection or suggested by the selection. 
Have impression first and then you can or may have expres- 
sion; otherwise reading will be only the calling off of 
words.. Carefully consider the fundamental principles of 
good expression. The first in importance, and the first to 
which your attention is called is, 


EMPHASIS. 


S100. Every sentence contains one or more emphatic 
words. Much attention was given to this in our last arti- 
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cle; and we may, later, give a full and exhaustive article 
on it; but so essential is it, that here we must give it the at- 
tention needed by every good reader. A clear perception 
is essential to a good performance. How shall we find the 
emphatic word in a sentence ?. 

Rule.— The emphatic word is the thought word — the 
word containing the principal thought. When the subject 
has been introduced the new idea is the emphatic word. 
There are often differences of opinion as to the new idea, 
and the rule throws no special light upon the subject. We 
must go further then and give tests which will serve as true 
guides. 

Test ‘1.— The emphatic word in a sentence is the one 
that can least of all be dispensed with and retain the thought. 

Test 2.— The emphatic word—pby transposing the 
words in a sentence —can be made the climacteric word. 

Illustration : , 

It seems that a /acv had been recently made 
That a tax on old bachelor’s pates should be laid. 

The italicized words are the new ideas; the thought 
words; the words that cannot be dispensed with and retain 
the thought. 

Tested: 

It seemed that recently had been made a Jaw 
‘That on old bachelor’s pates should be laid a tar 


That a tax should be Or: laid on the pates of old bachelors. 

Another example: 

There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Jmmanuel’s veins. 

Imagine before you a deaf person or one partially deaf, 
and you are to read so he can understand. The new ideas 
would have to be made very prominent; if he can hear the 
emphatic words and their inflections he would be able to 
grasp the entire thought. Look at the above lines; often 
‘we have heard emphasis put on veins; but blood implies the 
veins, and so the latter can be dispensed with. 
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Test. 
Fountain — blood — Immanuel, 
over against 
Fountain — blood — veins. . 
What is to be done with the words that are not wholly 
essential to the expression of the thought? ‘This brings us 
to the consideration of the next-very important subject. 


SUBORDINATION. 


Stor. Rule— Whatever is subordinate in meaning 
should be subordinate in pitch. 

One may know the subordinate words and ideas, but be 
unable to set it out vocally. How often do we hear this 
fact? There is but one sure way out of this trouble; and 
when that is found the greatest stumbling-block to good 
reading will have been removed — monotony and lack of 
expression. 

Rule.— The emphatic word should be taken out of the 
level of all subordinate words, either preceding or succeed-- 
ing it. The tendency is to let the emphatic word slip di- 
rectly off from the level of the preceding words. 

The endeavor to emphasize the word from the level of 
the preceding ones will bring some unimportant word to the. 
notice of the hearer, thus making the wrong word em- 
phatic, and thereby destroying the sense. The voice should. 
begin below or above the level of the pitch in uttering the 
emphatic word, and the impulse must be on the emphatic’ 
syllable of the emphatic word. The syllable or word. 
that precedes the emphatic syllable should always pre- 
pare for the utterance by taking a higher pitch than the level. 
if the inflection is to be falling, and a lower pitch than the. 
level if the inflection is to be rising. .This rule holds true in. 
all its force when the inflection is to be a very full one. 

These thoughts lead us to another important principle,. 
the proper usage of the interrogative sentence. This subject: 
will also illustrate the whole facts we are trying to set forth. 
Zenobia has been arraigned by her people on the charge of. 
ambition. She acknowledges the charge by saying: 
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I am charged with pride and ambition. The charge is 
true, and I glory in its truth. 

. ‘The second truth is old here and is subordinate to 
glory. 

And I glory in its truth. This sets forth the pitch as it 
will be rendered. Now we can pass on to the sentence 
claiming our attention, which illustrates all the preceding 
Ttules and the one on interrogation. Does it not become 
a descendant of the Ptolemies and of Cleopatra? What is 
the emphatic word, and how shall it be rendered? She is 
known by her people to be a descendant of the Ptolemies 
and of Cleopatra, and this thought is subordinate to what 
is expressed in one word. What is that one word? Does 
not such pride and ambitiort become a descendant of such 
toyal blood? It does, and become is the emphatic word. 

The emphatic word is: 

1. The thought word; 

2. The new idea; 

3. The word that cannot be dispensed with and re- 
tain the thought; 

4. The word that the deaf man must hear; 

5. The word that can be made climacteric; 

6. The word to which all others are subordinated. 

This sentence runs thus in a diagram: 

Does it not become a descendant etc. What! I hear 
some one say, give it a falling inflection when it can be 
answered by yes or no? Decidedly so in this case, and in 
any case where the question is not asked for information, 
or where ‘the answer is predetermined in the mind of the 
questioner. 

Rule.— If you defer to the will or knowledge of others, 
give a rising inflection; if you asesrt your own will, give a 
falling inflection. This method of handling the interro- 
gation is of inestimable value to the minister in addressing 
his congregation and in reading to it. 
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EXCLAMATIONS. 


S102. Exclamatory sentences, like interrogatives, are 
governed in inflections by the fact of assertion or deference. 
In addressing the Deity there should always be deference ; 
in speaking of the Deity there should always be reverence. 

Rule— In giving utterance to a name or thought, if 
speaking to, give a rising inflection; if speaking of, give a 
falling inflection. 

Examples : 

I. ‘‘ Jesus’, Savior’, come to me.” 

2. Jesus when a little child. 

3. Liberty‘, what crimes are committed in thy name! 

Inflection, as a subject, must be understood and prop- 
erly managed. The voice can be so trained in pitch that it 
is capable of good inflection. The question comes: What 
are the inflections and how shall they be-used? They are 
the rising’, falling’, circumflex “V. They all can be used in 
the upper, middle and lower pitch; but for most practi- 
cal purposes the upper and lower will be sufficient. An in- 
flection, when a falling one, should begin above the level 
of the ordinary tone, and below the level when a rising 
one. 

The circumflex should be distinct and clear; and ordt- 
narily denotes irony, sarcasm, suspended relation, and can 
also be used in the effect of the simple rising and falling. 

In the enumeration of particulars, or groups, con- 
sider carefully whether all are to be combined or taken sep- 
arately ; if taken together, they should be so expressed by a 
rising inflection on all but the last; if taken separately a 
faling inflection should be given to each. “And now abid- 
eth faith’, hope’, charity’, these three‘.’’ ‘‘But the fruit of 
the Spirit is love’, joy’, peace’, long-suffering’, gentleness’, 
goodness’, faith’, meekness‘, temperance’.” 

Good reading combines all the elements set forth in 
the various articles on this subject;.they must be so ab- 
sorbed by the reader that they are not in his mind at the 
time of delivery. 
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§103. We now go directly to Scripture reading. 
There are many questions asked concerning the reading of 
the Scriptures. In what voice shall they be read? Those 
who have not made oratory a profound study think one can 
learn to do something without being the thing he does. 
The first fact is the spirit that inspired the Scriptures must 
inspire the speaker or reader. There is no other true voice. 
A man’s voice is a reporter of himself. It is a reporter of 
his mental, his moral, his spiritual, his social, his physical 
activities. Scripture reading unites Form, Quality, Time, 
Pitch, Force and Stress in such a way as to give out the best 
meaning. The purpose is to read in the Law of God dis: 
tinctly and to give the sense, and to cause the people to un- 
derstand the reading. Neh. 8,8. Punctuation is to lead to 
the understanding; and the preacher through it should 
come into the life and feeling of the selection. Then let him 
read as the messenger of the Lord of Hosts; let him feel the 
weight of his responsibility to God; let the Spirit that gave 
the Scriptures, fill his heart; and let him feel that it is his 
business to represent this Spirit, and the color of his voice 
and the character of his reading will give witness of his 
holy calling. 

I remember to this day the reading of the Scriptures 
at our home family altar. Father read with spirit and un- 
derstanding. One evening an uncle conducted the family 
devotions. He read a chapter selected by himself. His 
reading was so full of unction, so full of the Spirit of the 
selection, so rich in inflection, so excellent in the use of the 
pause, and withal so devout and humble, that after a lapse 
of thirty-five years I recall it with gratitude. Brother, the 
reading of Epistle and Gospel each Lord’s day should 
greatly prepare you and your people for the sermon. Make 
the most of it for the cause you represent, and by it dispose 
the casual hearer to be one who, though he only came to 
hear, may learn to pray. The more you can exalt the Word 
and the less you call attention to yourself the better will be 
your performance. True art is to conceal art. To do this 
effectually all your practicing must have been done before 
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hand, and now you show the result of it in permitting the 
Spirit to use you as His instrument in His own cause. 

Should there be gesture in reading the Bible? There 
should be no unsuitable gestures. A person in the proper 
condition to read the Scriptures will not make unsuitable 
gestures. By unsuitable gestures are meant attitudes that 
are abnormal. That which is most subtle, most interior, 
hangs out the fewest signs. When man is dealing with the 
invisible, you may by your sympathies recognize it, but 
there will be very few external signs in manner or move- 
ment. Therefore, in general, gestures should not be made 
when reading the Scriptures. 

Reading the Bible in public is thinking it into. the 
minds of others and not dinning it in their ears. That which 
a man is not thinking he cannot read into other minds; that 
which he does not read in sympathy with other minds, he 
does not read into other minds. What must the reader 
think into other minds when reading the Bible? He must 
think into their minds the general contents of the Scrip- 
tures. What are these? There is an invisible world that 
impinges on this world. What must be in the reader’s 
mind? The Old Testament assumes that there is an invis- 
ible world; and angels and messages of truth came from it. 
One who has no inner perception of the reality of the spir- 
itual world, or of any invisible being of which as a foun- 
dation comes all visble being, cannot bring the atmosphere 
of the Bible into the minds of others. The message from 
on high assumes that we are surrounded and impressed by 
invisible beings. This must be a very clear reality. While 
the speaker is feeling after truth he cannot make it a reality 
to others. One of the most ruinous things is for a minister 
to come with his doubts before his congregation. Doubts 
make a man lazy in his thoughts and expressions. Teach 
no other things than those which are certainties of the soul, 
which are part and parcel of the interior being, then truth 
will reach the souls, and at once you bring the atmosphere 
that impresses the congregation with the certainty of ‘truth. 
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The holiness and majesty of the word must appear in all 
true reading. | 

There is a difference. between the outer and inner eye. 
Man’s outer eyes are governed by his judgment; his inner 
eye .by his intuitions. You may approve of a man’s read- 
ing of the Scripture, but in the end it only met your judg- 
ment. It did not lift you up into a condition of higher 
being. Did it open your eyes to see God? Did it raise a 
tay of hope before you? Do you live better with your fel- 
low men and in sweeter communion with your God since 
hearing the word read? The Bible isthe most sacred of 
books ; it is set apart for the highest use. 

The reader must feel the personality of God. If he 
would bring a message from the mount of transfiguration, 
he must come from the mount himself. He who reads the 
Word must have the consciousness while reading it, as well 
before as after, of the divine personality from which this 
word derives its authority. The recognition of the person- 
ality of God comes through the intuitions of the soul, and 
not from any speculation or reasoning about it. Sacred 
writ is addressed to this intuition of the soul. All Scrip- 
ture is witness of an infinite personality, and of the fact that 
God is a person. The soul does not speculate, because the 
intuition sees, and does not need to speculate. He who 
reads Scripture must read it from his intuition of that per- 
sonality. You cannot read a letter rightly, understand- 
ingly, when you know nothing of the author. One is more 
and more impressed with the importance of recognizing the 
personality of God when the Bible is to be read to others. 
You must know and feel this personality; you cannot get 
it, from principles. Some think truth would be just as 
mighty in the world if the speaker did not recognize the 
personality of God; but this is not true even in philosophy. 
It never has been as weighty. It is not consistent with hu- 
man nature because the human race is so constituted that it 
recognizes the personality of God. 

This personal God has attributes. He is “eternal, om- 
nipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, holy, righteous, merci- 
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ful and truthful.” The reader must feel these; at least have 
a clear general conception of them; he recognizes that in his. 
reading all are to be portrayed. 

A sovereign God rules the’ world. The cattle on a 
thousand hills are His. God rules in this world; and the 
reader must feel this fact. It is not so much the word that 
the speaker utters, but the Spirit upon which the word rides: 
that reaches and moves human souls. 

The reader must feel the interior helpfulness of God 
through spiritual communion. The soul needs this help; 
the true reader of the Scriptures must know and feel this 
fact, though there are many things he cannot explain, and 
his voice will convey to the hearer the solace and comfort of 
the Most High. Consolation is the great need of human- 
ity. The word read evefy Lord’s day in His temple ought 
to afford it to all listeners. “Let not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me.” There 
you see the breathing of the Spirit. He who would read 
the Bible or teach another to read it, must have this qual- 
ity to a greater or less extent in his soul. 

Finally the reader should have an abiding and deep 
sense of the immortality of the soul. “When I have said 
this, I have actually given that which points to the contents. 
of. the Scripture message. You are reading to men who 
you feel at the time are immortal men. You are reading to 
men, whom you know, are soon to pass out of sight. Out 
of sight, and out of sight only. Pass from the shadow to 
the substance; pass from the world of show to the world of 
reality. There is no living soul.in this world who has lost 
a friend, whose heart is not reaching out to the one who 
has gone into the invisible world. What have you in your 
heart when you read “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. If it were not so, I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you; and if I go to prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am there ye may be also. And whither I go ye 
know and the way ye know.’ Oh, how fraught with 
meaning, how fraught with the truth that that overbur- 
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dened soul needs. It must come from the realizing sense 
of him who reads, or it will not reach the soul. If your: 
soul does not sense the immortality of the soul, you cannot 
read the comforting words so that they will comfort. ‘If 
I go away, I will send the Comforter who. shall guide you. 
into all truth.’ ‘I will not leave you comfortless.’ 

“Tt is a comforting God, comforting not with a blind ex--. 
pectation, but with the assurance of faith. There is a weep-- 
ing mother, who never will be comforted by any blind faith.. 
She will be comforted only with the thought that the little 
waxen form she will find again; that the spirit that looked 
through those little eyes she will find again; that the af- 
fection that made those little arms cling around her neck 
she will find again. Oh! if the preacher feels that while: 
reading the words of consolation he becomes a consoling’ 
messenger as he utters the consoling words from on high. 
Despise not this word. I love it, not merely from its. 
sound historical associations, not merely because it has been: 
with us in all sacred associations of the family altar, at the 
burial of friends, and connected with all the highest. 
thoughts and feelings, but because the truth in it, the good 
in it, and the beauty in it, comes to us directly from the 
Most High. And to the reader, it first beats on his heart 
and the inner strings vibrate to the.touch, and from his: 
soul comes the sweet music of sympathy, of love, of faith in 
the immortality of the soul.” na WT. aren SON: 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Explorations in Bible Lands During the Nineteenth: 
Century. By Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph. D., D. D.,. 
LL. D. Clark Research Professor of Assyriology and Sci-: 
entific Director of the Babylonian Expedition of the Uni-. 
versity of Pennsylvania, General Editor, assisted by Dr. 
Benzinger, late of the university of Berlin, Dr. Steindorff 
of Leipzig, Dr. Hommel of Munich and Dr. Jensen of Mar-- 
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‘burg. 1. Volume. Buckram Cloth, nearly goo pages, 200 
‘pictures, 4 maps. $3.00 net. 

This is probably the most important book on Biblical 
archeology that has appeared for years. It appears at a 
very opportune time in view of the fierce controversy that 
is now raging among some of the world-famous archeolo- 
‘gists concerning the influence of the Babylonian Religion on 
that of the Hebrews, the so-called “Babel and Bibel” de- 
‘bate. Professor Hilprecht is the General Editor as well as 
‘the largest contributor and his article makes up the major 
‘part of the book. As the title indicates, it is a resume of 
the archeological work of the entire last century. While he 
‘gives a connected and lucid acocunt of the early attempts 
from the time of Grotefend and others he nevertheless lays 
most stress on the labors and accomplishment of the ‘four 
expeditions of the University. of Pennsylvania beginning in 
1888 with all of which he was connected, — first as Assy- 
riologist and lastly as Scientific Director. Nippur is situ- 
ated between the Euphrates and Tigris in Babylonia, and a 
little to the north of the 32d degree of north latitude. This 
is one of the oldest towns spoken of in the Scriptures, as we 
find mention of it under the name of Calneh, in Genesis x. 
1o. Among the most important achievements of the last 
expedition, aside from the hundreds of important discov- 
eries of antiquities, was the determination of the Babylonian 
Temple and its storied tower of ziggurrat. The mound 
covering the library rises on an average of 25 feet above the 
plain, and covers an area of about thirteen acres. Only 
about the twelfth part of the library has thus far been ex- 
cavated,.out of which over twenty thousand cuneiform tab- 
lets and fragments, mostly belonging to the third millen- 
nium B. C., prior to the birth of Abraham, were taken. 
‘These tablets are now read, and it has been found that 
among the subjects dealt with are Astronomy, Mathematics, 
Medicine, History, Religion and Linguistics. Among the 
results of success in deciphering these ancient inscriptions 
is the great enlargement of our field of knowledge. The 
history of Assyria and Babylonia is no longer an enigma. 
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The dim outlines which we had a few years ago have been 
largely filled in. To the mere names of their kings have 
‘been added the records of their deeds. The second article: 
in the volume is “Palestine” by Dr. J. Benzinger, late of the 
University of Berlin. “Egypt,” is discoursed upon by Dr.. 
Steindorff ‘of the University of Leipzig, the noted Coptolo- 
gist and Egyptologist. Prof. Hommel, of the University of 
Munich, supplies a chapter on “Arabia.” The ground cov-- 
ered in these articles takes in all the lands of the Bible, and. 
the volume forms a veritable compendium of Bible Arche- 
ology for the last one hundred years. The decipherments. 
of the various inscriptions found in the several lands of the: 
Bible have great value in the confirmation which they 
give to many important statements of Old Testament his--: 
tory. They add, in no small degree, to our knowledge of 
the great events during a long period of Jewish national. 
life. Increased light is thrown upon the social and domes- 
tic life of olden times. In view of their strong corrobora- 
tion of the Sacred Text it seems as if these long-buried. 
archeological treasures have been providentially kept in 
seclusion in order that in these latter days of doubt and. 
questioning they might be brought forth as irrefutable wit- 
nesses to the fidelity of the Old Testament records. This. 
magnificent volume,’-which all Bible students should read. 
and study, can be secured at our Book Concern in Colum- 
bus. 


Das Leben Jesu. Von Friederich Oehninger, 1903.. 
Verlag von Carl Hirsch, pp. 478 quarto. Price $1.70. 
This is doubtlessly the finest modern work on the life of 
Christ. Its author combines a rare scholarship, the evi- 
dences of which can be found in every page by the careful. 
reader, with a warm-hearted piety, that makes the book not 
only instructive but also edifying. It is based in a critical 
study of the gospel records, yet in a spirit that accepts those 
records as absolutely reliable. Its rich illustrations, con- 
sisting of the reproduction of classical pictures, enhances 
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its value. The author is evidently Reformed as appears 
more negatively than positively in connection with his ac- 
count of the Lord’s Supper and in other places. But this 
does not materially detract from the uniform excellency of 
this work. The exceptionally low price should induce our 
pastors and intelligent laymen to procure the book. They 
will never regret its purchase. It is a kind of a book that 


grows on the reader. Apply to our Concern in this city. 
G, Hes. 


NOTE. 
THE MARIAN CONGRESS IN LYONS. 


France is rapidly becoming the Hexenkessel of pro- 
nounced antipodal movements within the fold of the Cath- 
olic church. In strange contrast to the Americanists 
tendencies and revived Gallicanism of the Priests Congress 
at Bourges was the Ultramontanism that prevailed at the 
Congress of Mary devotees held in the city of Lyons. No 
less than 35 bishops and about 500 priests were in attendance 
at this ‘“Congrés marial.’’ In the opening address, which 
was delivered by the Rector of the famous ‘Revange” 
church in Lyons, the Abbe Chaletus, the reason for calling 
this convention was given because the nineteenth was the 
century of the Virgin Mary. “On what pages of history 
could we report more glorious and significant deeds than 
the definition of the doctrines of the Immaculate Conception 
and the assigning of two new titles of honor to the Virgin: 
one by Pius IX (Notre mére auxiliatrice) and the other 
by Leo XIII (Mother of the Rosary) which have been 
achieved in this century? And why has the Congress been 
called in France? Regnum Galliae regnum Mariae. The 
divine Savior has selected Judedh as the scene of his deeds 
on earth; the Virgin Mary has selected France, where 
Lourdes, Lalette and many other sacred shrines testify of 
her presence and show that France is the country of her 
choice.. And Lyons too is truly devoted to the Holy Virgin. 
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Here was erected the first altar to the honor of the Queen 
of Heaven, on this side of the mountains, and here still 
stands the special shrine dedicated to her honor by the letter 
of Leo XIII, in 1900. In answer to the question as to the 
why and wherefore of the Congress, Cardinel Conillié, stated 
that since in the Eucharistic Congress special devotions had 
been made to the Savior, it was necessary to hold also such 
congresses in honor of Mary, the Co-Redeemer (la coré- 
demptrice), therefore too the congress was not called as a 
local or national assembly, but as a universal and Catholic 
convention. In the various sections of the Congress such 
topics as they received special consideration. 1) Mary in the 
Dogma of the church; 2) Mary in the Cultus; 3) Mary in 
the History of her Shrines in France. In the last mentioned 
address it was stated that the single diocese of St. Flour 
possesses 36 Mary shrines and 4 crowned Maries; and in 
the first convention the proposal that the Assumptio Mariae 
should be made a churchly dogma was loudly applauded. 
The Jesuit Coubé declared that Mary was the Judith of the 
New Testament, the “femme forte par excellence,’ from 
whom comes at all times the strength that Catholic men need 
for their battles. He concluded with these words: 

“How grand it was when the Lion of France arises in 
his might and in his. anger threatened the injustice of Eu- 
rope. How grand he was when with his roaring he filled 
the Moslem hosts with fear and terror and drove them away 
from the sacred sepulchre; how grand when he cried out to 
the heresy of the Albigensians, Die! and to Protestantism : 
Away from here! Yes, in those days the lion of France 
was mighty.— And, now, roar again and declare to the 
world that you are tired of being asleep, that you will soon 
descend unto the plain and tramp out all injustice; roar, O 
Lion of France, O command the godless sects to disappear 
from the soil of France. May your mighty and terrible 
voice be heard beyond Mount Blanc and its echo declare that 
the rule of falsehood has ceased on the earth.. And if you 
have then drawn the chariot of our Queen in the twentieth 
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century, surrounded by faithful followers, then return, O 
Lion, and listen or mightier. multitudes and other Marian 
congresses assemble to do homage to the Blessed one, the 
Immaculate, the Warrior, the Queen of honor and.of Knight- 
hood. Higher Queen of Heaven, hear us, Amen!” 

In a rather sharp but just criticism of this remarkable 
congress, the Abbe Burrier, leader of the “Former Priests” 
movement in France, in his journal, the Chretien Francais, 
says that in this Marian congress all the Ultramontane and 
reactionary elements in the Catholic churcn found their ex- 
pression. G. H. $. 
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SOME LEADING BIBLICAL PROBLEMS. 
BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph. D., COLUMBUS, O. 
V. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS AND JOHN. 


a) The Problem Stated. The relation between the 
first three gospels and the fourth has for half a century 
been one of the burning Biblical questions of the church, 
It was made such chiefly through the attacks made upon 
the authenticity and the historical character of John by- 
the Titbingen school of critics, although the question as. 
such was not ignored before the times of Baur and Strauss. 
This is, however, not what is currently called “the Synop-- 
tic Problem.” This deals solely and alone with the first: 
three gospels generally known on account of the way of: 
narrating the doings and sayings of Christ, as the “Synop-. 
tics,” and does not concern itself about John. The synoptic 
problem is chiefly a literary and then too an historical 
question, purposing to investigate the genesis of the first 
three gospels and their relation toward each other. Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke have so many similarities that they 
cannot possibly be absolutely independent writings, and 
there must have been some dependence of the one on the 
other or of two or three on a common source; again, the 
disagreements are so many and so marked that one can- 
not have been copied from the other or any two or all 
three from the same source, but there must have been in- 
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dependent sources. To unravel this enigma is the object 
of the Synoptic problem. 

Ours is a different, and while not more intricate, yet 
vastly more important matter. The first three gospels 
stand out in bold relief as a group of writings distinct 
in kind from the fourth gospel; the latter, over against 
the former, both in matter and manner, is a unique and 
peculiar writing. In substance the question’ practically 
deals with the historical character of John, especially his 
picture of Christ, and more particularly the Chrstology 
and theology of this fourth gospel. Can this be and is. 
this truly historical? Is the Christ of the Fourth gospel 
really the Christ of the Lord himself or does He repre- 
sent and reflect the theology of a later generation in the 
church? In order to answer this it will be necessary first 
and foremost to look at the facts in the case and to com- 
pare the contents of the fourth gospel with those of the 
Synoptics. In this connection attention can be drawn to 
the following: 

1) Weiss in his Leben Jesu, p. 101, introduces his 
account of this difference by stating that when the reader 
goes from the Synoptics to John “he feels that he has 
entered a new world.” Both by what it says and by what 
it omits, John’s gospel is a different writing from the 
Synoptics, and not only by the manner in which he has writ- 
ten. No direct mention is made of Christ’s birth from a vir- 
gin; the story and the testimony of John the Baptist is 
taken up where the other gospels drop it: the temptation 
in the wilderness, still more strangely the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, the: agony in the garden of Geth- 
semane, the trial before the Sanhedrim, the ascension, are 
apparently ignored. On the other hand topics not touched 
upon by the first three gospel writers are the kernel and 
substance of the fourth, the main theme of discourse in 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, namely the character of the 
kingdom of God and the conditions of membership, to- 
gether with varying historical phases in its past and future, 
are in John virtually not mentioned, but their place is 
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taken by the profound discussions of the uniqueness of 
the Lord’s own person, His pre-existence, the revelation of 
the Father through Himself and His personal relation and 
equality with the Father. If in the Synoptics He is pictured 
as the Son of Man, in John He is pre-eminently the Son 
of God. The Synoptic Christ seems to be more bone of 
our bone, more an actual historical character than the 
Christ of John, surrounded with the halo of divinity and 
eternal godhead. In John’s gospel Christ’s discourses to 
His disciples often seem to be dogmatical discussions on 
His personal relation to the Father; it seems to be not 
an historical picture, but a theology and a dogmatics. 


2) In general, too, the run of events in the Fourth 
gospel is different from that of the first three. The latter, 
seemingly, at least, deal only with the Galilean ministry 
and Christ does not go to Jerusalem until He ascends for 
the last Passover, there to die. If we had not the 
fourth gospel it would almost seem that Christ had been 
in Jerusalem only once, and then to suffer. The first three 
make at least no direct reference to the various visits paid at 
the great church festivals, the details of which are so 
vividly portrayed by John. Accordingly it has not been 
infrequently claimed that the Synoptics do not justify us 
in accepting a longer ministry than one year for Christ, 
and it must be acknowledged that it is only John’s gos- 
pel that shows how this work had really been extended 
over a period of some three years. On the other hand, 
John almost ignores the Galilean ministry, furnishng only 
a few details and data of that work. Substantially he 
deals only with the Judean activity of the Lord together 
with selections for His work in Perza. 

3) Within this general difference between the first 
gospel group and the gospel of John the difference in de- 
tails is quite marked. The dramatis personae in John are 
new, consisting of such as Nathanael, Lazarus and Nico- 
demus. New persons and localities appear already at the 
first miracle in Cana. He at once goes to Jerusalem 
where He from the very outset attract- attention and gets 
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into collision with the leaders of the people, the develop- 
ment of \vhich differences and controversies is so pro- 
nounced a feature of the fourth gospel; His return through 
Samaria is also peculiar to John, but scarcely has He reached. 
the territory so well covered by the reports of the Synop- 
tics when He again goes up to Jerusalem. According to 
the fourth gospel He remains in Judea for at least half a 
year, of which events the Synoptics report nothing, the 
account in John introducing scenes, persons, discussions, 
situations, etc., which are entirely unique to it. Even in the 
description of the last week of Christ’s life the details of 
John differ from those in the Synoptics. John tells us. 
that Christ goes to Gethsemane, but he says nothing of 
His sufferings; he does not mention the condemnation by 
the Jewish court, but gives a variety.of new scenes from 
the trial of Pilate. Even from the cross the well known 
words of the suffering and dying Savior are not heard, 
and in connection with the burial and resurrection there 
are new facts and new details. On some matters they 
are seemingly important and far-reaching discrepancies. 
The Synoptics are a unit in teaching that Christ was cruci- 
fied on the Jewish Passover festival, while John seems to 
teach that He died on the day before that great festival, 
which matter is, in Hasting’s Bible Dictionary, vol. [V, p. 
III, declared to be the ‘most perplexing and debated ap- 
parent discrepancy between .the first three gospels and 
the fourth gospel.” This does not mean that any scholar 
of note claims that Jesus died on a Thursday, but only 
that such men as Godet, Weiss and other good exegetes. 
claim that in the year Christ was crucified, the 15th of 
Nisan, or the Passover, fell on a Saturday and not a Fri- 
day, so that the Friday on which Christ died was not 
the Passover, but the day of preparation according to 
John. Other points of difference are often mentioned 
and emphasized in articles on “Gospels” and on “John’s. 
Gospel” in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. III. 


4) Not to be overlooked is the difference in the mat- 
ter of presenting the gospel records. That which is the 
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most peculiar in Christ’s method of teaching in the Synop- 
tics, namely, the Parables, is not found in John at all. The 
Parables have entirely disappeared, or have developed into 
an allegorical form of discourse. The short, gnomic and 
proverbial dicta of the Synoptics are also largely want- 
ing, Of appear in new connections. Christ is no longer 
the popular teacher of the people, as He appears in the 
Synoptic account of the Galilean activity, but is almost 
consumed in constant controversies with the people and 
especially with their leaders. -Still more notable are the sub- 
jects discussed in these debates. The kingdom of God, 
and its righteousness, the relation to the Law, the danger 
of carnal-mindedness, the preaching of. repentance and of 
the forgiveness of sin, the warnings against the danger 
of riches and admonition to use it aright, exhortations to 
humility and self-denial in practical life, the warnings of 
the impending fate of Jerusalem and of the rejection of 
Israel and the predictions that the gentile peoples shall 
enter into the Kingdom of God, the signs of the last times 
and the full eschatological pictures of the Lord —all these 
things are virtually passed by in John and their place is 
taken up almost exclusively by one sole and central theme, 
namely, the person of Christ and the salvation He has 
achieved, for time and for eternity, and the bulk of this 
1s given in the shape of addresses and. discussions quoted 
verbatim from the Lord himself. 

- b. The Problem Examimed.—1. The relation of the 
fourth gospel to the three Synoptics can only be determined 
with exactness and correctness when the specific purpose 
and character of the former is determined. This general 
law and canon of literary and historical criticism is of 
special importance-here, as external evidences on these points 
are almost entirely wanting. Fortunately the testimony of 
the fourth gospel on this matter is clear and conclusive. 
It is found in the last two verses of the gospel proper, 
namely chapter 20, 30-31 —since chapter 21 is evidently 
an appendix added later but by the apostle himself — and 
is given in these words: “And many other signs truly did 
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Jesus in the presence of His disciples, which are not written 
in this book; but these are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believ- 
ing ye might have life through His name.” Supple- 
mentary to this is the statement of chapter 19, 35: “And 
he that saw it bears record, and his record is true: and he 
knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe.” It is 
accordingly not a biographical or an historical purpose that 
John has primarily in view, but rather a theological, or 
dogmatical, as also a practical. He intends to furnish the 
evidence of the divinity of Christ as based upon the miracles 
He did and what the disciples saw, so that this would 
cause the readers to believe in Him. This purpose stands 
out in decided contrast to that which we know from internal 
and external evidences, to have been the aim of the other 
gospels. Clearest among these evidences are the introduc- 
tory verses to St. Luke where, chapter 1, 3, the author 
informs his friend Theophilus that it had seemed good to 
him to write all these things from the beginning in order that 
the latter might have certainty of those things in which he 
had been instructed. These are the words of an historian, 
while the statements of the purposes of John are those of a 
theologian, for whom historical and personal data and 
details are only a means to the end proper for which the 
gospel was written. 


It is this general purpose of John that explains its 
unique character, its contents and its missions. Beginning 
with the eternal preexistence of the Logos with the 
Father the writer makes such selections from the sayings 
and doings of the Lord that will awaken the conviction 
which he aims to arouse in his readers, namely that Jesus 
was really the Son of the God. With even a greater persist- 
ency than Matthew pursues his leading though formally 
not mentioned purpose of demonstrating that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was really the promised Messiah, but calling for the 
testimonials and predictions of the Old Testament by the 
scores, John keeps his purpose clearly in view, that 
of formulating the proof that Jesus the eternal divinity be- 
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came incarnate. He is the Word become flesh, and the 
whole gospel aims to demonstrate this central fact and thesis. 

The method pursued by the author to attain his pur- 
pose is chiefly that of citing the verbal claims of the Lord 
Himself in His many controversies with His enemies. and 
in His discussions with His disciples all aiming and pur- 
porting to prove His divinity. The question whether these 
discourses and discussions, which contain the heart, kernel 
and substance of New Testament Christology, are historical 
and reliable is really the substance of the Joannine prob- 
lem. It is argued that Christ could not and would not 
have spoken as John claims He did concerning Himself, 
His person, His work, His relation to His Father, to a- 
set of followers who at every step showed that they could 
not understand the elements of the teachings concerning 
the Kingdom of God. How could.a group of ignorant 
men, thoroughly saturated with the prejudices of the false 
religious teachings and tenets of the day concerning the 
carnal character of the Messianic. kingdom, and who even 
to the end could not grasp the central thought of a spiritual 
kingdom, appreciate the deep theology of the discourses of 
Christ as described by John’s gospel? It is chiefly on this 
ground that the historical character of the fourth gospel is 
rejected by the advanced theology of the day, and in works 
like Harnack’s Essence of Christianity its testimony is 
simply rejected in making up the picture of what original 
Christianity really was. 

In reply to this notice must be taken of the fact’ that 
the objection is purely dogmatic or philosophical. No pre- 
tense of furnishing an iota of external or positive proof 
is made. The idea as to what the course of events was 
or ought to have been settles the matter.. The whole proof 
or evidence is stibjective and not objective. 

The fact however that such christological discourses 
were actually delivered by the Lord is proven by the synoptic 
gospel writers also. Such are found, e. g., in Matt. 11, 
25-30 and Luke Io, 21-24, which pericopes read just like 
the extracts from the fourth gospel. A moment’s reflection 
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must convince the Christian reader that Christ must have 
spoken such things to His disciples to prepare them for 
the future work and preaching. The contents of the epis- 
tles, which are really only comments and commentaries on 
the facts reported in the gospels, show that the apostles 
had been thoroughly initiated into the mysteries of the per- 
son and work ‘of Christ. Whence did they receive this 
information? "No doubt from Christ himself. What if 
they did not understand at the time when He spoke these 
things? We have records plainly saying that they did 
not at the time appreciate what He said to them, but that 
after the coming of the Holy Ghost and after the resur- 
recion then they understood what the Lord had meant. 
John 2, 22. Then too it is a great mistake to claim that 
these deeper matters referring to Christ as the Life and the 
Light, as the Son of God and of equal divinity with the 
Father is confined to the gospel of John and not found in 
the Synoptics. The Joannine element abounds in Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. Cf. e. g. Matt. 2, 15; 3, 3. 17; 11, 19 and 
26-30; 16, 16; 26, 64; 28, 18; Mark I, 2; 2, 28; 12, 35; 
13, 26; 16, 19; Luke 1, 16-17; v. 76; 2, Ir sqq. Aijl 
four of the gospels treat of the same Lord and Savior 
but view Him from a different standpoint and describe Him 
for a different purpose. On account of this difference of 
purposes the real parallels between John and the other 
gospels are comparatively few, and the Harmonies of the 
gospels but rarely contain four columns side by side. Cf. 
on this whole matter the exhaustive and learned discussions 
in Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Vol. II, § 68, 
PP. 527-549. 

2. All appearances of contradictions or discrepancies 
between the fourth gospel and the Synoptics disappear com- 
pletely when it is borne in mind that the former is in a 
marked sense supplementary to the latter and its contents 
presuppose the three older gospels.. It is probably going 
too far to say that ex professo it was the purpose of John 
to supplement the Synoptic accounts of the doings and say- 
ings of the Savior, yet it is evident that the fourth gospel 
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does in a most significant way supply what the other gos- 
pels fail to give and complement and supplement their con- 
tents. External and internal evidences agree in this matter. 
Of the former there is indeed but little, but that is worth 
heeding. This little is found in a quotation made from 
the teachings of Clemens of Alexandria by Eusebius in his 
Church History, VI, 14, 7, where we are told that John 
intentionally sought to supplement the account by the Synop- 
tics who had given cwyared in their gospels by uniting 
a mvsupatizxoy eduyyélwy, This testimony extends back 
almost to the apostolic age and accordingly deserves cre- 
dence. All the greater is the internal evidence for the 
supplementary character of John.. 


The indirect evidence is seen in this fact that John 
everywhere presupposes the contents of the Synoptic gos- 
pels, or at any rate the bulk of the traditional accounts 
as they were transmitted from to the various parts of 
Christendom in the earliest period of. the Church. John 
writes for Christians who are well acquainted with the 
story of what Christ said and did. He does not propose to 
narrate these stories ab ovo, as did the other gospel writers. 
His accounts in many instances are unintelligible without 
the substitution of the events recorded in the Synoptic 
gospels. An interesting illustration of this is found in the 
very first matter that he discusses after his grand prologue, 
namely his account of John the Baptist’s work and his 
relations to Christ, which can be understood in the Joannine 
form only by presupposing the facts mentioned in the other 
gospels. Zahn, /. c. after a careful examination of the 
details in this respect reaches these conclusions, p. 503: 
“Two conclusions can be reached with‘ rractical certainty, 
viz. 1) John everywhere presupposes on the part of his 
readers a full knowledge of the gospel history, not only in 
teference to the general outlines and fundamentals, such 
as would be found in the mission sermons of the apostolic 
era, but also in reference to many details and which were 
not the subject of general tradition; and 2) he not only 
himself possesses a knowledge of the Synoptic gospel, espe- 
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cially.of Mark, very probably too of Luke, but presupposes 
this knowledge on the part of his readers.” 

From the great body of gospel narratives he selects, 
those things which serve the special purpose he has in view, 
and in doing so often, evidently intentionally, supplies what 
is needed to understand the Synoptic records. An instruc- 
tive example of this supplementary work is found in John 
18, 34-37. Here, as is the case throughout the story of 
the Passion, John gives details which alone make the 
story plain. In the Synoptic agcount it seems strange that. 
Pilate, after eliciting from Jesus the statement that He 
was really a King, should have ignored this claim, in the 
eyes of the Roman governor dangerous to the interests of the 
state. The whole matter only besomes plain when we read 
in John that in a further conversation Christ had explained 
to the Roman ruler that the kingdom he claimed for himself 
was not one of this world. Pilate accordingly could 
regard the Nazarene as a mere fanatic and notwithstanding 
His claim to royal prerogative would advise His dismissal. 
In the same way it is only John 18, 10 who explairis the 
enigmatical efs found in the other gospels, and it is only 
this gospel that furnishes us other details on the Passion: 
supplementary to the Synoptics. Cf. Zahn p. 503 sqq. 

This supplementary character of* John also explains; 
his omissions, otherwise it would be inexplicable that this. 
“the finest’’ of the gospels as Luther was accustomed to call 
it should have ignored such essential features as the Lord’s 
Supper, the struggle in Gethsemane, the temptation and 
others, which the writer knew that his readers well knew 
from the older sources. Cf. also Introduction to Lange’s 
Commentary on John. 

3. Many have been the so-called contradictions in the 
matters of doctrine which have been claimed to exist be- 
tween John and the Synoptics, notably in reference to God, 
to Christ’s ‘person and other points. These really yield to 
a reasonable explanation if viewec in the’ light of the 
actual scope and real purpose of the fourth gospel. They 
are given in a summary form and refuted in the excellent 
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articles on John’s gospel in the 2d volume of Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, where also the common ground. 
and prominent: correspondence between the Synoptics and. 
the fourth gospel are given in completeness. 


UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES IS A PASTOR. 
JUSTIFIED IN RESIGNING? 


BY REV. J. SHEATSLEY, A. M., DELAWARE, O. 


(fo be submitted for discussion at the next convention of the 
First English District.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Not knowing whether the committee which assigned’ 
this subject had in view the elucidation of some particular 
knotty question, or simply a general discussion of the 
subject, I was a little like a ship at sea, uncertain whether 
I should make for some designated port, or simply cruise: 
about generally. To meet all possible contingencies there- 
fore, it shall be the object of this paper, first, to discuss 
the subject generally; that is, to determine the principles. 
by which a pastor in his behavior, relative to this ques- 
tion, must be guided. This will clear the ground for the- 
second part, viz., the consideration of all those circum- 
stances which might possibly seem to raise the question: 
of pastoral resignation. This plan, it is hoped, will afford. 
abundant opportunity for the discussion of any question 
bearing on the subject, fundamental or practical, that any 
of the brethren of synod may wish for. 


FIRST PART. 


PRINCIPLES FUNDAMENTAL TO THE CONSIDERATION OF’ 
PASTORAL RESIGNATION. 


1. The divine character of the call. We cannot 
undo a knot without knowing how it was tied; so too- 
We cannot be in the clear as to how the pastoral rela- 
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‘tion may be dissolved without knowing how it had been 
-contracted and what its nature is. For it is by the call, 
-extended and accepted, that the pastoral relation is created. 
But of this ‘call we believe that it is divine; « e., the 
‘pastor and congregation are brought together, not by mere 
human advice, wish or contract, but where things have 
proceeded orderly, by divine will, authority and direc- 
‘tion. Hence there can be no legitimate dissolution of the 
‘pastoral relation without according due respect to this 
divine element. It is another case of which we can say, 
“What God hath joined together, Jet no man put asunder.” 
If God primarily constituted the relation, then He alone 
‘may dissolve it; and if there shovld be any irregularity 
-or violence of behavjor bearing on his relation, whether 
‘by pastor or by people, which migvt seem to render the 
severance of the bond expedient, eYsen then it dare not 
‘be consummated without the divine permit. 


2. The element of time. When a man is called to 
the pastorate of a congregation there can, in the nature 
of the case, be no stipulation as: to a fixed time when that 
‘pastoral relation shall cease. -God doubtless knows when, 
‘but man knows not and is not expected to know. Hence 
‘the rule which I remember distinctly as having been urged 
by our teacher in the seminary, that, when a candidate 
accepts a call to a certain congregation, he should go 
‘there as though he was expected to devote his whole life 
‘to the work of that field. To follow a call with the pur- 
‘posed intention of making that position a stepping stone 
to a higher one, or to be constantly on the alert for a 
‘more desirable place, or to urge any and every provoca- 
‘tion as a reason for resigning the pastorate, any one of 
‘these provisos, may be taken as relegating the incumbent 
“to the hireling line. Our church believes that transference 
-of pastors is divinely permissible, but, except, perhaps, 
in special cases, it is not a thing to be sought, but a thing 
‘to be dealt with when it comes of its own accord. 

3. Human agents as parties to the pastoral rela- 
‘tion, Of these there are ordinarily three; the congrega- 
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tion, the pastor and the synod or corporate religious body 
to which the congregation and pastor, or at least the lat-- 
ter, are attached as constituent members. Each one of: 
these has a voice in the creation of the pastoral relation, 
to what extent and of what nature needs hardly to be con-- 
sidered here. 

Some may question the right of Synod’s voice in. 
the matter; at least, as a matter of fact, that voice seems. 
to be ignored in not a few cases, though even here the- 
sanction of synod is obtained through the proper official’s- 
authorization of the induction of the pastor in: question. 
But if Synod is expected to sanction a given pastoral re-- 
lation, surely it should then also have a direct voice in. 
the creation of that relation. The inference would then be 
that the congregation, the pastor and the synod, since: 
they have individually a voice in constituting the pastoral 
relation, have likewise individually a voice in dissolving’ 
the same. If synod has no voice here, the question seems 
fairly raised whether synod has a voice at all'in the matter.. 

4. The disparity between God’s ways and men’s tn-- 
clination and shortsightedness. There is often a great dif-. 
ference between’ God’s methods in His Church and _ the- 
faulty inclinations and shortsightedness of pastors and con-: 
eregations. The Lord rules in His Church, that must 
not be forgotten; and the methods by which He seeks to: 
accomplish His ends are sometimes very much hidden from 
our view, or are very repugnant to our way of feeling- 
and of thinking. For that reason the grounds which.a 
pastor may advance for severance from his congregation: 
may be far from sufficient in the sight of God. Indeed, 
the pastor himself, just because he is in the mix, may of 
all persons be the most unfit and incompetent to decide: 
finally whether or not the pastoral relation should be dis-. 
solved. At all events the decision must be reached other-. 
wise than upon tre basis of personal feelings and incli- 
nations, or of mere temporal conditions and effects. If 
the call and the pastoral relation are intrinsically of divine 
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character, then too in the dissolution of that relation an 
eye must be had chiefly to this divine element. 

5. The question of the pastor's comparative useful- 
ness. This question naturally follows from the above; 
if prejudices and shortsightedness are possible on the part 
of congregation and pastor, then the pastor’s supposed 
greater usefulness elsewhere must not be accorded too 
‘much weight in deciding to resign a pastorate. This ques- 
tion of greater usefulness, if not an unknown quantity, 
1s at least plainly susceptible to great miscalculations and 
‘we do well not to burden conscience with any scruples for 
its sake. Sometimes it is not present usefulness that is at 
‘stake, but principle the maintainance of -hich will prove 
the more useful in the end; or again, the supposed greater 
‘usefulness in another field may be only apparent, a kind of 
‘vapory cloud hanging over the place, which will largely 
‘vanish upon actual contact. At all events, utility, either 
‘in the present field of the incumbent or elsewhere, is not 
‘the only question, nor indeed the chief, to be considered 
in solving these problems. 

The above seem to be the chief facts of a theoretical 
‘or fundamental nature that need to be considered in order to 
‘the proper understanding of the conditions or circumstances 
under which a pastorate may be resigned. 


SECOND PART. 


‘THE CIRCUMSTANCES OR CONDITIONS UNbDtR WHICH THE 
QUESTION OF RESIGNATION May at ALL ComE UP. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


I wish, first of all, to call your attention to a fact which 
I discovered during my investigation on the subject, viz., 
that this whole question of resignation seems to be a 
quaestio incognita in our theological literature. I examined 
a whole line of our chief dogmaticians and found no men- 
tion of such a contingency. Of course the question belongs 
in the sphere of. practical theology, yet our practice of theol- 
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ogy rests on dogmas and we always do well to approach 
practical subjects from the side of dogmatics. Accordingly, 
I hoped here already to find the key for the solution of the 
problem ‘under discussion. Presumably, too, there was no 
disappointment, but the inference seems to be that our dog- 
matic theology furnishes but little ground for the resigna- 
tion of pastorates. But even in the field of practical theology 
my efforts were but little more successful. The term “resig- 
nation” or “resign,” I did not find at all, and the only equiv- 
alent term used seems to be “verlassen.” The various terms 
used to designate the transference of pastors are typically 
three. First; those cases where pastors receive calls in tltfe 
ordinary way, without in any way seeking them, and follow 
them—einem Rufe folgen. Secondly, those cases where pas- 
tors for good reasons desire to be transferred to other fields 
and where in consequence the proper authorities take steps 
to have this done; this is usually called versetet werden. 
‘Thirdly, those cases where the pastor is justified in simply 
leaving his congregation, in German, verlassen. It is only 
in connection with the third class of cases ,then that the 
‘question of resignation properly comes up, for to leave a 
congregation in the sense of the third case amounts prac- 
‘tically to ‘the resignation of the pastoral office in connection 
with that congregation. 

On account of the above facts then I was led to believe 
‘in advance that, if there are any circumstances at all under 
‘which a pastor may legitimately resign his pastorate, they 
-are very few. 

Let us now review in order those cases where the ques- 
tion of resignation is at all likely to be raised, of which 
there are two general classes. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Cases where the conditions to be considered seem to 
have their source in the pastor. 

I. Cases where the pastor feels that he 1s worthy of a 
higher position. Plainly the Scriptures are not opposed to 
advancement in the pastoral office any more than in other 
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spheres of human activity. It is one of God’s laws that to 
him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have. But ad- 
vancement must take place in an orderly manner, especially 
in the holy ministry for very evident reasons; and this not 
only with reference to outward forms and customs, but also 
with reference to that higher law in God’s kingdom, implied 
in the admonition, Let no man exalt himself. Promotion 
must not be eagerly sought after and snatched at, but humbly 
accepted when offered. Especially, too, should a pastor not 
presume to judge of his own fitness for higher honors, for 
even in civil law the interested person is not allowed to act 
as judge in his own case. We believe that the Lord rules in 
His Church, that He has an eye on every one of His servants 
and that if He sees that this one or that one has approved 
himself worthy of a higher position, and wats to have the 
change made, He will see that it is effected it. an orderly 
manner and in His own good time. It would be in contra- 
vention of all these facts therefore, if a pastor, in order to 
open the way to a more honorable post, should resign his 
present pastorate. On the contrary let him be of a good 
heart; his eminent gifts will not want for an opportunity to 
exercise themselves even where he is, if his soul is really in 
the Lord’s service. Ambition for advancement is not a 
characteristic mark of the Lord’s best and greatest servants. 
A fable: Said a crow to an assembly of his own kind, “TI 
feel that I am worthy of soaring about in-the upper regions 
as does the eagle.” But, “Ah!” said his companions, “your 
wings are still black.” 

2. Cases where the pastor lacks the capacity of meet- 
ing satisfactorily the requirements of his field. His lack 
of efficiency may be due to mental inability, or to physical 
weakness, or to social inaptitude, or to faulty morals, or 
to any two or more of them together. A!gain with refer- 
ence to the remoter causes his present condition may be 
due to natural incapacity, to defective training, to the in- 
firmities of age, or to the results of sickness. The dis- 
parity may also have been brought about by the simple 
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fact that the congregation has outgrown the man’s strength. 
But whatever the specific conditions in any given case 
may be, the course to be pursued in all cases-coming under 
this head seems to be in general the same. If there is a 
vacant parish corresponding to his strength and where the 
pastor in question might labor successfully, then he should 
receive a call to that parish, and the proper persons should 
use their good offices to that end. It would then be a case 
of versetet werden and no resignation would be necessary. 
This is constantly being done and when done properly there 
can be no detraction from the divinity of the call; for, 
as was pointed out in the first part of this paper, synod, 
through its proper officials, has legitimate authority to 
advise or aid in the transference of pastors, or in extending 
calls. But where there is no such opening and the pastor is 
unable to labor in his present field with any reasonable 
degree of success, then nothing else seems left but resig- 
nation; but this resignation then might appear to be not 
one of his present pastorate simply, but of the office of the 
ministry as well, at least for the time being. Possibly too 
there is where the Lord is leading him, without necessarily 
implying unfaithfulness on his part. Plainly however this 
step should not be taken without much prayer and without 
due consultation with those who are in a position to give 
wise counsel. 

3. Cases where the’ pastor has become PERSONA 
INGRATA. The situation here may be due in part, at least, 
to what might be called a hypercritical spirit in the con- 
gregation where unreasonable things are expected of the 
pastor, especially, it may be, with reference to purely social 
functions. This aspect of the case however will be brought 
up under the head of congregational causes for resignation, 
Here we have to do with faults in the pastor on account 
of which he has incurred the dislike of his people. His 
official functions tnay be executed with great fidelity and 
with at least reasonable ability, or even with signal apti- 
tude, but there is a something attaching, it may be, to his 
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person, to his manner of dress,.to certain’ usages in his 
conversation or his social bearing generally, to a peculiar 
temperamént, to economic mismanagement, to certain family 
conditions, to peculiarities in the manner of conducting his 
office, or to what not —a something by which he has for- 
feited the respect and confidence of a. large portion of his 
parish and with this loss has, of course, greatly curtailed 
the effectiveness of his services in its midst. Conditions 
of this kind may, of course, exist in more or less acute 
stages, but whatever the extent of the evil may be, the 
course to be pursued, it would seem, must always be the 
same in general. First, the pastor should make every effort 
to remove the defects, and, I believe, it is safe to say that 
faults of this kind can generally be.corrected, if the proper 
method and will power are appliel. If he succeeds in 
making -the corrections but for obvious reasons cannot re- 
gain the support of his people, then steps should be taken 
to have him transferred to another parish where similar ob- 
jections might not hold. If, however, the faults are of 
such a character as to render a reasonable correction 1m- 
possible, then also steps should be taken by the properly 
constituted persons to have him called to a field where, it 
is believed, his faults might not prove seriously objection- 
able. For example, a pastor who because of some such 
conditions is running a losing race in a city might succeed 
very well in a country charge, or vice versa. If however the 
uncorrected faults would quite probably prove detrimental 
to his work wherever he might go, or if with all reason- 
able effort no other post can be secured for him and 1f the 
work of the church in his own parish is suffering because 
of him, then again, it would seem, that resignation is in 
order. But here also, as in the second case, the question 
should at least be seriously considered whether the resig- 
nation should not include that of the office of the ministry 
itself. This statement is based upon the assumption that 
men may get into the ministry whom God Himself had 
never called, or else who through unfaithfulness have for- 
feited all rights to the holy office. Finally however, if the 
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pastor in question makes no serious effort at correction or 
laying aside the obnoxious faults, then it becomes primarily 
‘not a question of resignation or of transference, but of 
discipline on the part of the congregation and the proper 
synodical officials. 

4. Cases where the pastor 1s openly unfathful in 
his office, or guilty of scandalous conduct. We have really 
two cases here, for a pastor may be very neglectful of official 
duties, but not be guilty of scandalous conduct; or he may 
be guilty of the latter and yet be quite faithful so far as the 
formal functions of his office are concerned. However we 
take the two together, since the treatment in either instance 
would be much the same. Such a pastor, especially if he 
has been guilty of overt acts of sin, has rendered himself 
obnoxious to the people and has lost his prestige in the 
parish and in the community. Here again, the first thing 
to be done is for the pastor to repent, amend his ways and 
make all possible reparation for the evils done. ‘The course 
to be pursued subsequently would then be the same as in the 
preceding case. But if the pastor.should. prove refractory, 
not repenting and-amending his ways, then the situation 
would not be such as called for transference, nor for 
resignation, but for discipline and deposition from the min- 
istry by the congregation and the proper synodical au- 
thorities. ; 

5. Cases where the pastor becomes very much dts- 
satished with himself and his work. I have not in my 
mind hefe any dissatisfaction having its origin in some 
carnal motive, as, for example, that some other profession 
would be more congenial or financially more profitable. 
For such considerations involve the ministry itself and not 
simply a given pastorate. I have in mind a conscientious 
pastor who is striving to be a worthy servant of Christ, 
but who is ‘very much dissatisfied with his work or with 
himself; partly, it may be, because he is not accomplishing 
what he thinks ought to be accomplished; partly too, per- 
haps, because the results forthcoming do not to him seem 
to be commensurate with his efforts; or it may be too 
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because he feels that he is not the man for the place or 
has even concluded that he was never intended for the min- 
istry. It’s the man who, as one has well said, is on the 
point, every Sunday evening, of resigning. He is a brother 
who needs sympathy and especially the judicious counsel 
of older and more experienced brethren; he needs above 
all to spend much time upon his knees in pleading with 
God for more light and strength and possibly too for a 
little curtailing of personal ambition. I suppose every faith- 
ful pastor has to pass through this ordeal, particularly in 
his younger days. If however the case should really be 
one where the pastor is not the man for the place, then a 
change should be made,.according to rules already laid 
down; or if it is really the case thar he is not a man for 
the ministry at all, then, we say in «ll charity, he should 
get out. But in either case, if the qhestion of resignation 
comes up at all, it will come up under one of the other of 
the heads already considered. Judging from personal ex-. 
perience I would say that this phase of the question is deserv- 
ing of special discussion, and the aim should be encour- 
agement and hopefulness for the afflicted, based however 
upon sound Scriptural advice. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Cases where the conditions to be considered seem to 
have thei source in the congregation. 


1. The case where a congregation refuses to allow 
tts pastor to follow a legitimate call to another field. Of 
all cases under the second general class this is quite prob- 
ably the most difficult of a satisfactory solution. The case 
becomes the more difficult in proportion as the outward 
circumstances generally point to the call as one sent of God 
and which should be followed, while the congregation, on 
the other hand, taking what seems to be a reasonable and 
unselfish view of the situation, decides that the pastor 
should remain with them. Fortunately however cases of 
this type, requiring extremely exact and nice judgment, 
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are rare. With reference to such cases I think we are 
safe in saying that as a rule we should be more ready to 
stay than to depart, on the ground that the first call is 
in force until a second one has invalidated it by -weightier 
reasons. But as a definite answer to the question I here- 
with give the decision of the theological faculty of Jena 
as quoted in Walther’s Pastorale, p. 414: ““If the pastor 
is in conscience convinced, 1, that the new vocation is legi- 
timate and divine; 2, that by following it he may hope to 
accomplish greater good for the Church of God; 3, and 
employ more profitably the pound committed to him; 4, 
finds too that after due prayer and with the advice of capable 
and conscientious persons he is still inclined to accept the 
call, then it should not be difficult for him to arrive at the 
conclusion that for the sake of, 1, due obedience toward 
God; the Lord of the harvest; 2; the preservation of a good 
conscience; 3, avoiding future scrupulous thoughts and 
temptations; 4, guarding against future hurtful talk as 
though he had for the sake of more salary ignored the 
divine call [this argument however is reversed where the 
new vocation promises the larger salary]; 5, confirmation’ 
of theological liberty, in order that he may not become 
a hired servant and so block the way. for any advancement 
in the future— that for these reasons he is fully justified 
in following the call and in urging the consent of his 
people thereto; is even, under these circumstances, in duty 
bound to do so. Wherefore he must finally come to a 
decision in accordance with the apostolic admonition, Acts 
5, 29, ‘We ought to obey God rather than men.’”’ 
Nothing is said here about resignation, yet what the 
pastor in question is urged to do amounts to the same 
thing, he is to leave and follow the call, whether his people 
consent to it or not. It is stated however in the immediate 
connection that in all probability the pastor under the cir- 
cumstances will be permitted to go in peace: The con- 
ditions in Germany for which the above opinion or decision 
was intended differ, of course, from those of our church 
in America.- In Germany the authority to say whether 
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a pastor shall or shall not follow a certain call does not. 
rest with the congregation, but with the consistory of the 
state church or ecclesiastical. body under whose jurisdiction 
the congregation stands, for in this body is vested the power 
to call or transfer pastors. That explains too why the 
German cannot speak of a pastor as resigning, for it would 
virtually be a resignation of the ministry itself. In our 
“American Lutheran Church the power of ecclesiastical or 
synodical officials is only advisory in such: matters and 
hence the final decision on the case in question rests with 
the congregations and pastors. But I wish to repeat that 
cases in which, under the supposed conditions, a congrega- 
tion would not consent to their pastor’:, following -the call 
are extremely rare. If the pastor theré‘ore pursues the 
right course, the question of resignation will not arise; 
for, first, the reasons for accepting the ca!l must be very 
clear; secondly, if clear, the congregation will give its 
consent, though it may do so reluctantly. 

2. Cases where congregations fail to furmsh their 
pastors with a proper. living support. Here the question 
has to do primarily with material things, hence with an 
inferior matter; yet it is intimately connected also with 
spiritual conditions and may even lead to such a serious step 
as resignation of the pastorate, or leaving the field which is 
practically the same thing. 

Under congregations of this class we have three types: 

First type: There are congregations which, when 
judged by the prevalent standard of giving, are not able to 
support the pastor properly. Here the question of resig- 
nation does not come up at all, but rather the mission 
treasury; or, in case another pastor could live in the same 
parish on a smaller salary, transference of pastors in the 
proper manner. 

Second type: There are congregations which are 
abundantly able to give a pastor a living support, but do 
not do so, presumably, at least, because they have not’ yet 
been trained to greater liberality. Here also the question 
of resignation should not come up, but rather the necessity 
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of building up the congregation in the grace of God with 
reference to the Gospel declaration that they who preach 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel, the mission treasury 
in the meantime supplying any needed additional support. 
Jf however after thorough instruction on this point and 
after due admonition and patient waiting the congrega- 
tion from a spirit of avarice still refuses to contribute more 
liberally, then the case resolves itself into that of the 


Third type: Congregations which are able ‘financially, 
but are simply too covetous and stingy, to provide their 
pastors with a respectable support. Such congregations 
might apparently be referred with perfect justness to our 
third class, congregations that will no longer hear the Word 
of God nor ‘submit to it. Yet experience teaches that 
avaricious people who contribute but a pittance to the pas- 
tor’s support may be very punctual in attending divine 
services, quite faithful even in the use of the sacraments 
and accord the preached word a very respectful and rev- 
erent hearing, and yet hold on to their avarice. However 
cases where an entire congregation or even a large portion 
of one, is composed only of people of this kind, are, I 
think, by far more imaginary than real. There will always 
be found a number of people, and, I think, we are safe in 
saying, generally the majority, who are worthy of. having 
the office of the ministry maintained in their midst. No 
resignation should take place. There may be a transference, 
if possibly another man could accomplish more with: the 
people or would receive a more liberal support. 

3. Congregations which will not hear nor heed the 
Word of God. This is the class already reverted to above. 


There are two types: 

First type: Congregations which will simply not hear 
the Word of God; 1. e., they will not accord the pastor nor 
the Word of God the honor of going to church. What 
should be done in such a case? Not resign at all events. 
The people are not worthy of that honor. Simply pack up 
and leave them. But have we any congregations of this 
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type, we may well ask? I cannot conceive of any. At the 
most we could call them only preaching places. 


Second type: Congregations which apparently hear 
the Word of God, at least go to church and even use the 
sacraments, but who in their life will not be guided nor 
bound by its teachings. This case does not seem quite so 
easy of solution. But before we try to solve it, let us con- 
sider whether we have a real or only an imaginary case 
before us. For my part I believe it is the latter. It may 
be possible, but I do not think it at all probable, that there 
is, for example, in our synod, a congregation the majority 
of whose members are people of this class. We find such 
individuals connected with congregations, but not entire 
congregations, nor even large portioas of congregations 
composed of such people. The question of resignation may 
therefore here also be dismissed. A change might be ad- 
vantageous for both people and pastor, but it should be 
accomplished in the regular order of transference. 

As a kind of general characterization of the two pre- 
ceding types of congregations, or rather of individual per- 
sons, the following quotations from W alther’s Pasiorale, . 
p. 404, may serve: “Andere setzen den Unrath der gott- 
losesten Siue von der Heerde Epikurs in die Welt, von 
denen keine Bekehrung zu hoffen steht, welche Gott ver- 
werfen, das Wort fur nichts achten, die Sakramente gering 
schatzen, die Prediger verachten, der Unzucht dienen, dem 
Trunk sich ergeben, nach Wucher and Raub trachten und 
auf jeden greulichen und abscheulichen Frevel sinnen und 
denken.” For such people, it is clear, one can preach only 
as a missionary. 

4. Cases in which congregations do not agree wrth 
their pastors with reference to certain disciplinary measures, 
There are two types: 


First type: A congregation by official decision refuses 
to submit to certain disciplinary measures which are based 
upon express rulings of synod, as, for example, the ex- 
clusion or non-reception of members of antt-christian lodges. 
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The question here, however, is not one between the con- 
gregation and its pastor primarily, but between that con- 
gregation and the synodical body to which it belongs. 
synod therefore through its proper officials must deal with 
the case and resignation of the pastor in advance of any 
synodical disciplinary action would not be in order. If 
the congregation’s fault in any given case is a-really serious 
one and the congregation proves hopelessly refractory, then 
expulsion from synod would result. 

Second type: A congregation refuses to submit to 
certain disciplinary measures which have not been stipu- 
lated by synod, as for example, that no church member 
shall attend dances on pain of expulsion; that particular 
pastor, however, feels in duty bound for conscience sake to 
enforce the measure, what shall he do? I will not here pre- 
sume to speak for another man’s conscience, and it is plain 
that everyone must seek to preserve a conscience void of of- 
fence. However, to resign a pastorate on the slippery 
grounds of'a debatable disciplinary measure would, in my 
estimation, be extremely hazardous and might result in still 
greater qualms of conscience. At all events the step should 
not be taken without due prayer and consultation with per- 
sons who are capable of giving sound advice. Such resigna- 
tion furthermore would imply resignation from the synodi- 
cal body and the necessity of organizing a little synod for 


oneself. | 
5. Cases where congregations are disaffected toward 


the pastor. Much dissatisfaction. with the pastor has arisen 
or a great dislike to him has been fomented, not, however, 
because of any fault that can reasonably be found with him ; 
but, it may be, because the congregation, or a part of it, 
expects unreasonable things of him; or because of other 
circumstances, such as family troubles among some of the 
members with which unfortunately the pastor had to deal 
and on account of which some have hecome embittered 
against him; or, it may be, because of certain cases of dis- 
cipline which he was in duty bound to urge upon the con- 
gregation. In some of these cases it might be the duty of 
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the pastor to remain in spite of present opposition, even 
if in the meantime he received a call elsewhere. In other 
cases the proper thing to do would be to have the pastor 
transferred. These alternatives should always suffice for 
the solution of this class of cases, so that here also resig- 
nation need not be considered at all. 

This now seems to end the discussion. Summing up we 
have really only two cases where the question of resignation 
may rightly come up, viz., where a pastor is not able to 
meet the requirements of the field, or where on account 
of personal faults and official blunders he has lost the 
support of his people, and when ir either case there seems 
to be no other pastoral field open te him. 

In conclusion I wish to state that the resignation of 
a pastorate to which one has been a:vifie;y called is such a 
momentous step and, apparently at least, so incongruous 
with the fact that the Lord knows His business and Himself 
places His servants where He will have them, that I for 
one am glad that the occasions for resignation have thus 
been found to be so very few. It may be stated further that 
in connection with the discussion of the two cases where 
resignation. may possibly be called for the resignation of 
the ministry itself at least be touched upon. For in the 
minds of some the resignation of a pastorate is virtually 
a resignation of the office of the ministry itself, at least, 
for the time being. For example, Achelis in his Praktische 
Theologie, p. 39, says, “The ministerial office is, in oppo- 
sition to Rome, above all the office of preaching. The ab- 
solute ordination of Rome is rejected, the spiritual office 
exists only for the congregation; the office-bearer becomes 
layman so soon as he ceases,to exercise his office in a con- 
gregation.” The discussion. however of this question prob- 
ably does not belong ’to this paper, but it might clear up 
some matters with reference to the ministry that do not 
seem perfectly clear, especially this point, What is it that 
constitutes one a minister of the Gospel, in the sight of God; 
simply the fact that he has been ordained, or the fact 
that he is in active charge oi a congregation? 
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THE PRACTICAL TREATMENT OF SECRETISTS. 
IN MISSION WORK. 


BY REV. E. L. S. TRESSEL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It does not come within the requirements of our theme: 
to treat the whole subject of secret societies in their many 
phases and relations. 


Their essential features, however, will be taken as a. 
basis of our treatment of the subject in hand. In speaking: 
of secret socieities in this paper the following points need to> 
be elucidated-to some extent and kept in view as the charac— 
teristics against which we lodge our objections to them: 


= 


Their unscriptural secrecy, 

Their sinful oaths, 

Their counterfeit charity, 

Their unholy union and fellowship, 


Gh ee er CS 


Their unbiblical worship. 


UNSCRIPTURAL SECRECY. 


Secret societies are expressly secret. One of their es-- 
sential features is secrecy, sworn secrecy. -Sworn to conceal. 
and never to reveal is one of the basic principles of lodgery.. 
Secrecy covers what is claimed to be of paramount im-. 
portance to man, even to the obtaining of heaven. It is not: 
a natural secrecy which grows out of either of the divine 
institutions of family, church or state. It is a fictitious,. 
unnatural secrecy springing right up in the midst of God’s. 
ordained institutions, out of an evil soil, and which claims 
equal recognition with family, church and state and their 
legitimate operations, without any solid ground for suclr 
claim. Secret lodges are a scab on the body of society an? 
not a branch of healthy growth. 
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There is no real parallel between lodge secrecy and the 
‘private affairs of home or of a well managed business. In 
the one case secrecy is essential, in the others it is accidental. 
In the case of the lodge it is one of the pillars upon which 
‘it rests. In the case of the family, church or state it is but 
‘one of the things that grows out of the natural divine. re- 
lations to be exercised only under ceitain conditions and cir- 
cumstances. . 

In the case of the ledge secracy is made. binding by 
oaths and penalties and in some initances the penalty for 
‘revealing secrets is death. In the case of the church, family 
and state secrets are kept by the obligation which good 
judgment, prudence, love, common sense, fine feelings, or 
sacred duty taught by God, impose. 

In fact the so-called secrets of home, church, state or 
business are more properly designat2d by the term private 
matters. In a well regulated home there are no secrets at all 
in the sense of lodge secrecy. Every one knows, even if 
he does not see with his two eyes, what takes place in a 
good and well ordered home. He knows the marital rela- 
tions of husband and wife, the relations between parents 
and children, that parental, filial and fraternal affection, 
cleanliness and decorum reign there. | 

The greater the disorder, the more sins found in a 
home, the more need will there be,—in the estimation of 
those not lost to all sense of decency and right—for that 
which departs more from the things properly called private 
in the home, and approaches real secrecy. Strong influence, 
and even the oath in such cases may falsely seem advisable 
by those concerned, to cover up sin and shame. The same 
may be said of like conditions in all the institutions of the 
Lord. 

There may be things properly connected with state 
affairs which if revealed under certain circumstances would 
amount to treason. There are things in our relations to 
each other as individuals in church, family and state, and 
things of an official character in these three great institu- 
tions of God which would be very sinful for one to make 
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known. But in such cases God has put a seal upon our lips. 
through His Word. St. Matt. 18; St. James 5, 16; Prov.. 
I1, 13 and Romans 13 are our warrant therefor. 

Yet all such secrecy is essentially different from lodge 
secrecy as has been shown. 

The secrecy of the lodge does not “abstain from the: 
very appearance of evil” as St. Paul admonishes in 1 Thess.. 
5, 22. That a company of our neighbors and acquaintances. 
should assemble weekly behind barred. doors, allowing in-- 
gress to no one except to him who is able to give a sign. 
of some kind to him who guards the door, and the sign. 
itself a secret, except to those who belong to the fraternity’ 
stamps the lodge with the sin of violating the passage: 
quoted. Ail unprejudiced minds, all minds not corrupted. 
by familiarity with such sins or by participation in them,,. 
and all divinely enlightened minds will see this readily. 

Lodge secrecy is directly contrary to the manner of* 
Christ’s work and teaching. He says, St: John 18, 20, In. 
secret have I said nothing. See also St. Mark 4, 22. 
Again the Master says: “This is the condemnation that light. 
is come into the world and men loved darkness rather than. 
light, because their deeds were evil. For every one that. 
doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest: 
his deeds should be.reproved. But he that doeth truth. 
cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest: 
that they are wrought in God. St. John 3, 19-21.” Jesus. 
could not have more decidedly, plainly and explicitly con- 
demned lodgism if He had spoken directly of it. 

All the claims of secretists, and the good reputation of 
many of them, cannot destroy the force of these plain and. 
earnest words of Christ. The secrecy itself of the lodge is: 
condemned by the Lord. This sin alone, and so easily seen, 
ought to convince any guileless person that he should not 
join a lodge. 

Lodge secrecy is an enemy to the well being of family,, 
church and state; to the family, in that it stands athwart- 
the perfect understanding and non-secret relation which 
should ever exist between husband and wife, and the putting 
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of an unnatural barrier between parents and children, whose 
intimacy and confidential relations God would keep free and 
‘untrammeled by any human devices, as the air they breathe; 
‘to the church, in that oath-bound secrecy makes a division 
among professed Christians which is at once unnatural, 
unbrotherly and unscriptural; t. the state, because secrecy 
creates a body within a body which under conditions of its 
own making acknowledges no superiority or authority, at 
least in certain cases, of the gov.rnment over it. 


SINFUL OATHS. | 


Oaths are allowable when taken 

1. About known things, 

2. Concerning things possible of performance, 
3. Regarding things morally good and necessary : 

a) To God’s honor, Jer. 4, 2. 

b) Neighbor’s need—settle disputes. Heb. 6, 16, 
prove innocence, establish truth, uncover false- 
hood and the like, 

c) When the government commands it, 

d) When the necessity of office and calling re- 
quires it, cn 

4. When administered by proper persons, 

5. When taken in the name of the Triune God. 

Lodge oaths not only lack all these things, but are a 
‘direct violation of these principles. 

a) They swear to keep unknown things, 

b) They swear to conceal and never to reveal—even 
-not to reveal treason and murder, 

c) They swear their own and the lives of others away, 

d) Such oaths are not taken in faith, 

e) They are wholly uncalled for, 

f) They are taken in the name of a false God. 


COUNTERFEIT CHARITY. 


Charity is one of: the great beneficent claims which 
‘secrecy makes in its own behalf. True charity is the one 
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great adornment above all others and the mother of all other 
virtues; but this charity is just as foreign to lodgism as it 
is indigenous to Christianity. True charity is the sincere 
desire of the believer in Jesus Christ, and His growing dis- 
position to do good unto all men, but especially to them of 
the household of faith. 

Lodge charity is a counterfeit, 

a) Because it does not proceed from faith in Christ as 
the source of all true love and therefore does not possess the 
spirit of charity and cannot foster it. 

b) Because people afflicted with consumption, the fee- 
ble-minded, the blind, the bed-ridden, poor widows and or- 
phans and the helpless are by its very terms of membership 
kept out of its association and cut out of its charity. 

c) Because lodge charity transposes the order of 
Christ in dispensing its benefits. Christ says do good, es- 
pecially to the household of faith—believers in Christ. The 
lodge says: Do good especially to. the household of the 
lodge. 

'd) Because the lodge calls a purely business transac- 
tion, charity, and in many instances a poorly managed busi- 
ness at that, and not infrequently it is a fraud. 


UNHOLY UNION AND FELLOWSHIP. 


The union and fellowship of the lodge are extolled 
very highly. But as soon as you examine this feature of 
the subject its good qualities fall to pieces in your hands. 

There are a union and fellowship among men dear 
even unto God, and precious to those men who enjoy them. 
They are the union and fellowship of Christ with His be- 
lieving ones. The foundation for these is God’s love. The 
purchase price of the same is Jesus’ blood. The condition 
and means of their enjoyment is faith in the Lord. The 
substance of them is the real communion of Christ with 
His. believing sons and daughters, made effectual and 
blessed by Christ’s indwelling in each and all, and of which 
they are conscious. 
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The naked requirement as to one’s belief in joiming 
the lodge is that of faith in a supreme being. No belief in 
the Trinity of God. nor in Jesus as the Son of God is de- 
manded. Such belikf is even excluded because the union 
and fellowship of t'se lodge may, and often are, made up 
of Heathen, Moharxmedans, Jews, Unitarians, Universal- 
ists, deists and Christians of all names and shades of be- 
lief. Thus a fellowship is formed upon a basis wholly un- 
biblical and: anti-Christian. This union and fellowship are 
placed upon a parallel with true Christian fellowship. In 
some lodges the theory is advanced that the duties and 
‘ blessings of such fellowship fit men for heaven—heaven of 
the lodge—just as well as fellowship with Christ fits men 
for eternal blessednesss. Many make such association equal 
to and even above membership in a Christian congregation. 
From the very nature of such association there can come 
nothing better than a heathen union. None but powers of 
unregenerate men are active in such a body. The faith 
sooken of in such a union is but'a mere human persuasion 
and has no kin with that living confidence known as Chris- 
{ian faith, and which transforms human lives into images 
of Christ and shines brightly in human hope that gives as- 
surance of eternal blessedness, that has Jesus of Nazareth 
as the heart of all its confidence, and that finally unlocks 
the door of heaven to its possessors. 


UNBIBLICAL WORSHIP. 


And of course the worship of such association as the 
lodge must be unbiblical. 

a) There are no properly authorized persons to lead 
in worship and give spiritual instruction. There is no di- 
vinely appointed body of men to call a chaplain or divine 
teacher. 

b) By some lodge men, it is claimed, that prayer. is 
offered in Jesus’ name because they use names of the Deity 
which include Christ. Such argument is not worthy of a 
refutation, 
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c) Because Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias 
and others, the very people who sometimes use the above 
argument, studiously avoid using Christ’s name in prayers 
and in their instruction and by statute it is forbidden in their 
worship. 

d) They therefore have nothing better than a heathen 
god, and their worship: must be heathenish. 

We see from the foregoing statements that the church 
is confronted with organized bodies of men having altars 
of worship, employing chaplains and teachers, bound to- 
gether by oaths in a bond of solemn secrecy, claiming to 
practice the precious principles of true charity, and being 
able to fit men for heaven. It is not a theory, therefore, 
against which we contend, but a condition. The church 
stands face to face with a great power of darkness, and it 
is expected by many, both of these belonging to the lodge 
and of those belonging to the church, that there be no 
friction betwixt the two organizations; that members of the 
lodge can be members of the church without protest, and 
in certain public functions the church is even asked to ac- 
knowledge the lodge as occupying ground fully as high 
and unequivocal as the church. On the one side of a grave, 
for instance, stands a pastor, an ambassador for Christ, a 
representative of His church and of its faith, an exponent 
of all its teachings and practices. On the other side stands 
a chaplain of the lodge, perhaps a woman, called by the 
lodge, to give expression in the burial ceremonies to its 
teachings, tenets, and hopes. Here are two organizations, 
in teaching and principle mutually exclusive, in practice 
acknowledging each other as brethren. There is an inter- 
mingling of members of the two bodies. Church members 
are lodge members, and vice versa. Lodge members knock 
at the doors of the church for admission. They are also 
sought in their homes and asked to become members of the 
church. And still the burning question before us as church- 
men, is, what shall we do with lodgemen? While there 
can be, legitimately, no essential difference between the 
treatment of lodge members in established congregations 
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and in missions, yet the question before us is: The Prac- 
tical Treatment of Secretists In Mission Work. 

Our treatment of secretists is not to be educational 
alone, but also disciplinary. If dealing with lodge men 
means merely that we offer them instruction which they 
can accept or reject as they please and the result will be 
the same in either case as to their membership in a mission 
or congregation, then we have made the question a very 
simple one. All contention about it at once falls to the 
ground. Such discussion may add some fund of knowledge 
to those who will take time to prepare themselves for it and 
for those who will listen to the discussion, but the moral 
and spiritual worth of such labors and proceedings will be 
next to nothing. Such treatment we would hardly accord 
the adiaphora of the church. Under certain conditions they 
would occupy much higher ground than the lodge question, 
if we are to consider the latter simply as a subject about 
which we can give and receive information to add to our 
stock of knowledge. Either the lodge question is one re- 
quiring disciplinary proceedings or it requires no course of 
action at all by the church. © 

If the things be true which we have charged against 
secrecy in this paper, then the church cannot be faithful in 
her mission in any direction, when she deals with secrecy, 
unless she proceeds against it as an enemy and soul de- 
stroying power and work of Satan. It means war to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt. 

In mission work secretists are to be dealt with outside 
oi the pale of organized effort. This is demanded by the 
following considerations : 

a) First for God’s sake. He says: Be ye holy for 1 
am holy. Jehovah thus places His holiness before us as the 
goal of our attainment. As He is holy as God so are we 
to be holy as men. God?s holiness is to be our highest ideal. 

We shall never be able in degree to attain unto it; in 
quality we shall strive after it with our whole being. The 
distinction of God’s holiness above ours is the intense in- 
tensity of His holiness. In our personal effort no more 
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than in our organized reach after it are we to keep God’s 
holiness before us. Neither can we ever rightly look upon 
God in His relation to sin, than that of burning hatred, as 
a furnace heated sevenfold. His commandments and pro- 
hibitions, His warnings and threatenings, His judgments 
upon nations, countries, peoples and cities, and above all 
His poured-out-fury upon the devoted Head of His Only 
Begotten show His eternal and unabated hatred toward 
sin. Neither can He be looked upon in any of His dealings 
with men as deviating a hair’s breadth in His devouring ven- 
geance upon iniquity. When in the Acts of The Apostles 
it is said God winked at unbelief it can mean no more than 
that God did not destroy from the face of the earth all 
heathen nations, but permitted them to live and prepared 
salvation for them and saved those who believed. 

In receiving men into congregations they are received 
into fellowship with God. At least that is the supposed in- 
tention. Without that there is no purpose in organizing 
congregations. Behold the spectacle. Men adhering to 
open sin, therefore without repentance for such sin, brought 
into fellowship with God! The thing is monstrous. God 
must be the very heart of true fellowship in the church, 
receiving nothing from men, but giving them everything 
that enables them to fellowship Him. But in congregations. 
where the lodge goes unrebuked God’s holiness, God’s per- 
fect attributes are tempered and modified by man’s heath- 
enism and unionism. 

b) For Christ’s sake secretists must be kept out of 
missions. Christ died to put away sin. This is done for 
all men, but sin is put away from the individual sinner only 
when he repents of sin and believes in Jesus, who put sin 
away for him. If lodge men are not required to put away 
their sins peculiar'to the lodge, then Christ can profit them 
nothing. More than this, Christ’s suffering for sin is de- 
spised, and an effort is made to cause Christ to fellowship 
sin and to place man’s sin at least as an innocent thing, or 
even as a good thing alongside Christ’s merit, because se- 
crecy is not only not an offspring of faith in Christ, but is 
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a bitter enemy of the same. There can ‘be no union here 
but clear separation. Christ excludes the lodge. He can 
have no fellowship with belial. 

c) For the sake of the church, lodge men must be ex- 
cluded therefrom. This holds good of the laity and of the 
ministry. 

Church members are responsible for the state of things 
in our folds. If lodge people are received, Christians must 
answer for it. They must give account to God for it. If 
they admit men with their sins unrebuked into the church, 
especially if they know this, they become partakers of these 
sins, and eventually will become corrupted by them. The 
many weak in the church will become offended in Christ 
and made to err from the truth, and the whole body loses. 
the power of testimony and ceages to be a salt and light. 
They become as the Samaritans of whom it is written: 
“They feared the Lord and served their own gods’ (2 
Kings, 17, 33). The only safety is to follow the instruc- 
tion of St. Paul in 2 Cor. 6, 14-18. It is certainly a serious. 
contradiction that often times there is apparently such deep 
concern for the salvation for the poor dupes of the lodge 
who are taken into the church, lodge principles and all, lest 
they perish when there seems to be no concern about the 
many weak in the churches who are offended, nor about 
the fact that the whole congregation thus becomes diseased’ 
and weak. 

Neither can the clergy remain free from lodge influ- 
ence where members of secret societies are. admitted into. 
their congregations. Instruction, admonition, warning, 
discipline will be colored and shaped to a greater or less. 
degree by the presence of such men in the fold. This, per- 
haps, is the most dangerous and destructive feature of the 
matter. In the midst of grave surroundings and corrupt- 
ing powers, recognized, it may be, by the pastor, he finds 
himself trammeled in speech and action. The church is a 
city set upon a hill and cannot be hid. Let her ministry 
stand upon the highest pinnacle of the same. 
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d) For the sake of lodge men themselves they should 
be refused membership. in our missions. They are en- 
tangled in sin. If they show a genuine willingness to re- 
ceive instruction they will come out of the lodge. If they 
are Nathanaels, Israelites in whom there is no guile, all 
will be well. If they are not such characters, or if they 
will not permit themselves to be made such, then it is better 
for all concerned that they be kept out of mission work. 

A refusal to receive them will be a standing rebuke 
against their sin and an admonition to repentance. Fear of 
their going away should not influence us. Christ’s exam- 
ple in His dealing with the rich young man and with others 
is amodel for us here. Only divine demands are made upon 
lodge men when we require them to leave their association. 
The matter rests betwixt them and their. God, and the re- 
sponsibility upon them, not upon us. See 1 Cor. 10, 18-21. 
Let men choose between the table of devils and the Lord’s 
table. There can be no communion at both, no mutual 
recognition of both. | 

e) For the sake of the world let lodge men be kept 
out of the church. Since. the tenets of secretism are dis- 
tinctly of the world, an offspring of unregenerate mind, a 
work of darkness, whose fraternity belongs in the regions 
beneath us, therefore the church should draw the line and 
show the clear marks of separation between the world and 
the church. 

We should treat with secretists outside of our missions 
as organized congregations, as those who are living in open 
sin. 

True, the sin itself is honorable in the estimation of 
many professedly good men, men of good reputation and 
much influence. The sins of the lodge are chiefly sins 
against the first table of the law. They are more difficult 
‘to see than sins against the second table. On this account 
they are the more dangerous and need more strenuous effort 
to dethrone them from the hearts of men. They militate 
directly against the relation of the soul to its God. They 
directly rob the heart of its God. 
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The demands upon the ministry in their labors with 
secretists are very great. Who is able for these things? 
Let us first despair of all human help, of all wisdom of our, 
own, which is tinged with the spirit of compromsie and seeks. 
to escape danger or obloquy, or that fears loss of prestige, 
or of people. Men in whom the spirit of God dwells, men 
who stand in holy awe of God in such measure that human 
fear is forgotten, men who have by God’s grace full com- 
mand of all their powers of body and soul, men who are 
given to no effiminate or emasculating vices or habits, men 
who have burning love for souls which moves them to take 
all kinds of abuse and still seeks the soul that fulminates. 
the abuse, but who withal maintain their own dignity and 
self-respect, men who have well developed mother wit, men 
who labor and pray most when days are darkest, men who: 
seek and employ the advice and co-operation of their 
brethren, men who stick to work with a dogged persever- 
ance that, never tires, these are men who will make their: 
presence felt in the worst lodge-ridden community in the 
world, and will rescue soul after soul from its clutches. 

How shall we treat secretists in our mission work? 

Get them to come to church, and preach the Law to. 
them in such a clear and forcible manner that they may feel 
the fires of hell burning in their hearts and consciences. 
Do not preach immediately against the lodge, naming it, 
unless the preacher and the place are ripe for it. When men 
have been aroused through the law, so set Christ before 
them that they may rightly be assured that they are on the 
threshold of heaven if they but believe what is preached 
to them. Prove and seal and confirm this as the only way 
to peace and to heaven, so that the lodge foundations may 
crumble into dust before their eyes. Visit lodge men fre- 
quently and perseveringly in their homes. If possible, 
make wives and children instrumental in winning the hus- 
band and father from the lodge. This is to be done not by 
trying to array wife and children at once against the lodge, 
and which might look as though they were being arrayed 
against the husband and father, but by winning their hearts 
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for Christ, which are usually much more susceptible tc 
truth and divine influences than those of lodge men, and 
inflame them with glowing zeal for Jesus and His church. 
In going to lodge homes special care should be taken to 1m- 
press the people with the precious fact that the pastor is a 
messenger sent by God. 

‘One should thoroughly acquaint himself with every 
phase of the lodge question so that he may make no blun- 
ders in talking to lodge men on the subject of their lodge. 
With as many different secret societies as a pastor has to 
deal, with just so many should he consider it his duty to be- 
come acquainted. This will require study, research and in- 
vestigation. 

Tracts and other publications setting forth in a bibli- 
cal and evangelical spirit the sins of the lodge may be 
blessedly employed among the people. 

It should be the aim of a pastor to avoid all heated de- 
bates with secretists. As soon as you make a man your op- 
ponent you have set up a bar of hindrance to winning him. 
In this particular the most consummate skill and the high- 
est reach of true spiritual diplomacy are required. True 
diplomacy, however, shows the easiest and simplest way to 
do a thing, and this 1s the hardest to learn. But above all 
a thus saith the Lord should be ready upon the lips of a 
pastor. This is the power of God, this is the weapon mighty 
to tear down the strongholds of Satan in man’s heart. No 
wisdom, no skill, no diplomacy can make a Christian out of 
a lodge man. All these may serve to clear the way for the 
opening of the divine batteries upon the soul, but this di- 
vine instrument, the Word, the Word, the Word alone sets 
men free from satanic lodge dementia and clothes them in 
their right minds. If necessary, months upon months 
should be spent in making ready for the organization of a 
congregation. Meeting after meeting can be held to dis- 
cuss the fundamental principles of church organization and 
the fundamental qualifications of those who are to enter 
into a Christian congregation. 
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Unless such precautions are taken the great risk is that 
a crowd of people will be gotten together who will run 
things in a very worldly manner, and who will disband on 
very slight provocation, or a congregation will be gotten 
together with such unmalleable material that even after a 
generation has run its course, a worse condition of things 
prevails than at the beginning. The generation departed, 
the spirits which follow have grown in hardness of heart, 
and this too because the Word was muzzled. 

Then, perhaps, the only thing to be done, if ever a 
‘change for the better is effected, is to go into such a crowd 
in sledge-hammer fashion and knock things to pieces, then, 
if anything remains, gather up the pieces and begin anew. 

If it could be arranged, good, solid, trustworthy men 
from other congregations should be gotten together as the 
nucleus of mission congregations. But cogent objections 
could be made to this unless such men are living within the 
‘bounds of the proposed organization and intend to make 
that their permanent church home. 

In sending a man into a mission field infested with 
lodges, arrangements should be made by those behind him 
to-see that he is supported until the work is established so 
that the temptation to yield to lodge influence from material 
interests may be avoided. 

In the lodge we have to deal with subtle unionism and 
all the way up, or down, to full-fledged heathenism. 

Pity the man who is put into a mission field overrun 
with secretists and support him with all your powers. God 
make us one in spirit and effort against the deviltry of the 
lodge.* 


* Prepared and read by resolution of a conference. 
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THE ILLUSTRATION IN THE SERMON. 


BY REV..M. R. WALTER, LONDONVILLE, O. 


From time immemorial ilustrations have been em- 
ployed as means to educate as well as to entertain. The 
hieroglpyhics. of the . ancients, consisting largely of 
crude. representations of men, beasts and other ob- 
jects, convey messages to us from those _ remote 
ages. In the olden times when books were man- 
ufactured by hand many hand drawn pictures ‘em- 
bellished the pages of many works. No sooner had the 
printing press been invented, than wood cuts and copper 
plates were produced. Some of Luther’s works were il- 
lustrated by wood cuts from his own drawings. To-day 
Bibles, books of all sorts, magazines and newspapers are 
filled with pictures. Scientific writers to make. their works 
comprehensible resort to illustrations. . Fine art painting, 
sculpture, wood carving, art plaster work, metallic and fab- 
ric art work are all used to teach and entertain. But long 
before the art of drawing and carving was known men 
used the so-called Word pictures in describing and eluci- 
dating the thoughts of the mind, for spoken language was 
the first art that man employed to convey ideas. As far 
back as we can go in the history of the human race we find 
the word or pen pictures in figures and parables. Savage 
nations that have no written language tse illustrattons in 
their conversation and discourses. 

Samson was given to riddles, Elijah to irony, Isaiah to 
metaphors and Solomon to comparisons. Virgil, Homer and 
Livy used. illustrations on nearly every page of their writ- 
ings. | 

But may the Christian minister who 1s called to 
preach the Saving Gospel, use illustrations in his sermons? 
We are aware that some excellent homiletical writers, 
rather disparage the use of the pen pictures in the sermon. 
No doubt these warnings are given because of the abuses 
and misuses: of illustrations in discourses. But both from 
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Holy Writ and the examples of the greatest and most suc- 
cessful preachers the world has ever seen there is a strong 
evidence in favor of illustrating the sermon. 

The Sermon on the Mount has illustrations both from: 
nature and incidences common in life. Christ says: “Behold 
the lilies of the field etc.” How quickly the mind, even 
of a child, reverts to the beautiful flowers of the meadow, 
and woodland; hears anew that they come from the great 
Creator’s hand, and then learns that Solomon, the wisest of 
men, with wealth and artifice at his command, could not 
compete in glory and splendor with the modest little flow- 
eret. 


To teach men the Golden Rule, Christ relates the story 
of the Good Samaritan. To elucidate “Divine Love” in 
seeking and saving sinners, He tells of the Lost Sheep and 
the lost coin. He illustrates the church on earth by the par- 
able of the Sower. Throughout His ministry Christ taught 
to a great extent by illustrations. 

When Nathan came to rebuke David for his crimes, he 
commences by telling the story of the lone little ewe lamb. 
The Prophets, Apostles, Luther, Savanorola, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Massillon, Spurgeon, Beecher, Harms, Gerok 
and other great preachers of the past embellished their ser- 
mons with illustrations. 

A serious mistake is often made by the preacher in 
making the illustration too prominent; and thus both 
preacher and hearer are apt to lose sight of the true lesson 
to be learned. Then, too, in modern times when the pul- 
pit is too often looked to for entertainment instead of edi- 
fication, the Gospel truths aré sometimes made subservient 
to the effort to please the ear. For instance, a clergyman in 
one of the large cities announced, that he would preach on 
the following Sunday evening a Gospel sermon to be illus- 
trated by Westcott’s story, “David Harum.” From a 
newspaper reporter’s account of the sermon the following is 
an extract: “The people heard a great deal about the Horse 
Jockey and nothing about Christ Jesus and Him crucified, 
but the people were entertained and looked for more.” 
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Illustrations are sometimes employed that are so un-- 
real and far-fetched that nothing but the bare recital is- 
prominent. 

The sermon illustration should be: First. Apropos of 
the subject; Second. Plausible, real, true to fact, pertain-. 
ing to things that have existence, or might have existence. 
Never should the sermon illustration be of things that are- 
unreal, fanciful and unthinkable. 


Third. Only such illustrations, or pen pictures, should. 
be drawn for the Sermon, that do not need a commentary: 
to explain the picture. To make an explanation of an il-- 
lustration is as ludicrous as Artemus Ward in lecturing on: 
his panorama. He would point to the picture of a horse and 
say: “That is a horse, I am telling you that is a horse,. 
so that you will know it is a horse.” The illustrations should 
be clear, so that the hearer can grasp and apply them to the- 
subject in hand himself. The preacher must not forget that 
illustrations are to be used only to throw light on the theme 
and aid in comprehending the message and create a greater” 
interest in the central thought. One of Luther’s methods of 
selecting good material for illuminating the sermon is. 
worthy of consideration. The common occurences in his: 
every day surroundings as he mingled with the people at: 
their homes, or their business places, or on the streets or at: 
the market, or in social gatherings, would suggest to him: 
some of the best side lights for his discourses. Illustra-. 
tions, drawn from trades, professions, occupations of differ-: 
ent kinds, from science and history have been used by the- 
divine writers whom we may well use as patterns. Church. 
History, lives of great men, missionaries and their works’ 
are good sources from whence to draw. Modern history 1s: 
preferable to the history of the extinct nations and pictures 
from American history would be better for instructing our 
young people than to use the histories and events not so: 
well-known. 

There are thousands of forms and events of real people- 
and actual occurrences, and true objects that may be bene- 
ficially employed in making the Sermon clearer, more im-- 
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‘pressive and interesting, so there is no excuse for the fairy 
tales, the grotesque, and the impossible being used to eluci- 
date the Gospel message. 

Fourth, It seems that those illustrations drawn from 
nature carry a deeper, clearer and more convincing .argu- 
ment to the heart of the hearer than those of any other 
«class. 

A noted divine has said: “Nature becomes an organ 
for the preacher of truth to play upon.” Nature is God’s 
Book given directly from His hand. From this book ,the 
preacher should learn and also teach divine truth. Nature 
teems with symbols of life, death, resurrection and immor- 
tality. It gives greater insight to spiritual things than the 
reasonings-of profane philosophy. How striking are the 
-words of Job, in the burial service of our liturgy: ‘Man 
that is born.of woman is of few days and full of trouble. 
He cometh forth like a flower and is cut down. He fleeth 
-also as a shadow and continueth not.” Death symbolized by 
the faded flower. James compares life to a vapor. Paul 
“symbolizes resurrection and immortality by grain sown in 
the ground. 

For the illustration to impress the audience it must im- 
press first of all the preacher himself. When preparing the 
sermon, the preacer should be impressed that the incident, 
occurrence, passage of history, or Nature lesson he wishes 
‘to use illuminates to h’s own mind the subject before him; 
then he may have some assurance that it will prove an il- 
lumination for the hearer. Yet he must be on his guard 
lest the truth be obscured rather than enlightened by the il- 
lustration. The illustration should be simple, free, natural, 
comprehensible, so that while preaching the old truths the 
lessons may be presented in a new dress and in a new light. 
The sole object of the sermon illustration is to make the 
truth more intelligibie and comprehensible to the hearer, so 
that the doctrines of God’s Will, the plan of Salvation and 
“the relation between God and man may be brought within 
-the scope of the understanding of the most simple mind. 
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The process of the true, real, efficient sermon illustra-. 
tion, as Christ set the example, is to teach the spiritual by 
the physical, the unknown by the known, the invisible by the- 
visible. The preacher should also bear in mind, that he is 
just as responsible for the illustrations in his sermon, as for: 
the utterance of an article of faith. As the object of the. 
sermon should be the preaching of Christ Jesus and Him: 
crucified unto the saving of sinners, so, too, the sermon il-- 
lustration should serve unto the drawing of souls to Christ: 
—to the Glory of God. 


A SERMON. 


BY REV. S. SCHILLINGER, WEST ALEXANDRIA, 0. 
Exodus 14, 15-16. 


Dearly Beloved:—When the Lord addressed these 
words to Moses, the children of Israel had encamped on. 
the banks of the Red Sea, with the impenetrable wilderness, 
humanly speaking, to their left, the insurmountable chain. 
of mountains to their right and the sea in front of them.. 
In this dilemma the hosts of Pharaoh came upon them hem-- 
ming them in this narrow passage. Imminent destruction: 
staréd them in the face. Before them was the Red Sea 
with no vessels of navigation, to the left the wilderness, to 
the right the mountains, with Pharaoh upon their backs.. 
Imagine their extreme perplexity resulting from this im-. 
measurable difficulty. Their reason was at its wit’s end. 
They were on the verge of despair, for they cried unto 
Moses saying: “Because there were no graves in Egypt,. 
hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness? Where-. 
fore has thou dealt thus with us, to carry us forth. 
out of Egypt? Is not this the word we did tell in 
Egypt, saying: Let us alone that we may serve the Egyp-: 
tians? For it had been better for us to serve the Egyptians, 
than that we should die in the wilderness.” But there is a 
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‘God in heaven who taught thec hildren of Israel it is not 1m- 
‘possible for Him to help through reason be at its string’s 
-end., 

God would teach us the same comforting lesson, for He 
has given us a greater Leader, of whom: Moses was but a 
‘type; viz. His Son Jesus Christ. He leads us through a 
more difficult passage, in a manner much more incompre- 
hensible — by leading’ us out of Satan’s kingdom of dark- 
‘ness into His own kingdom of light, and there protecting 
us against a much more shrewd and powerful enemy than 
Pharach and his hosts. Pharaoh could but have destroyed 
Israel’s bodies, but Satan would have destroyed both body 
and soul in hell. Jesus is sufficient for every emergency, 
‘however critical and dangerous it may seem to us. These 
‘remarks suggest for our consideration that God has a Way 
Everywhere. 


I Upon what does His way depend? 
Il What ts the result of His way? 


God’s miraculous way does not rest: in the least upon 
the ground of human reason or skill, but entirely upon His 
own infallible Word, which sets before us many an example 
illustrating this truth. In every example, however, God 
allows man’s reason first to waste its strength in order that 
he may the more easily see that the ground of the sure way 
is found alone in His Word. True it is, indeed, that man 
is inclined to rely as long as possible upon the arm of flesh, 
and when -he does call upon God for help, he has already 
drawn in his own mind certain plans, according to which he 
thinks God ought to send the desired help. This we learn 
to have been the case with Israel. Despite their extreme 
oppression in the Land of Egypt, they were inclined to rely 
more or less upon their own efforts for relief. They had 
not that confidence in the sure promises of God becoming 
His children. They prayed and cried and sighed to God but 
went about at the same time wiin pians drawn by reason as to 
‘the manner help should be rendered. They had no thought 
of being delivered in the manner concerning which we are 
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informed in the book of Exodus. When Moses and Aaron 
were sent to them, they believed their message then only 
after the three miracles spoken of by the Lord to Moses 
upon the fields of Jethro had been performed. God would 
have them taught that the certainty of His wonderful way 
rested just as little upon their reason as it was reasonable to 
change a rod into a serpent, a clean hand into a leprous 
one and back again into their original condition, and water 
‘poured upon dry ground into blood. He wanted them to 
learn that His help would come indeed and in truth when 
reason had long since despaired. But scarcely had they 
reached the Red Sea when they had already forgotten the 
Lord’s miracles, for upon seeing the Egyptian hosts they at 
at once began vividly to reason out, if possible, a plan of es- 
cape, and were driven into despair, saying: “It had been 
better for us to serve the Egyptians than that we should 
die in the wilderness.” The Lord teaches them here again 
that the certainty of His way shall not be affected in the least 
by complaining, and therefore He says unto Moses who 
had been interceding in behalf of Israel: ‘Wherefore criest 
thou unto me?_ speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they go forward.”’ Reason would here again reply: “What, 
go forward, to be drowned in the depths of the Red Sea? 
Why we can neither go forward, backward, nor in any 
other direction!’ Reason would begin to censure Moses, 
saying: ““Why do you mock our miseries? give us weapons 
that we may fight with out enemies!” or it would say: “Let 
us surrender and beg the Egyptians for mercy.” But God’s 
Ways are not man’s ways, and His wonderful help is not 
limited by nor dependent upon the narrow thotights of 
man, He therefore says to Moses: “But lift thou up thy rod 
and stretch out thine hand over the sea and divide it: and 
the children of Israel shall go on dry ground through the 
midst of the sea.”’ Moses did as the Lord commanded, and 
behold! contrary to all man’s reckonings the sea began by a 
strong East wind to flow back, thus dividing its waters and, 
causing its bed to become as dry as land, and the children 
of Israel went into the sea, and the water on each side be- 
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came a mighty wall of protection, until they had reached 
the opposite shore. Thus Israel was. delivered against rea- 
son, by the sure Word of God, out of the hands of their re- 
lentless enemies. 

But God has bidden us to go forward also, and that, 
too, against difficulties seemingly as insurmountable as the 
troubles surrounding Israel previous to their wonderful 
journey through the Red Sea. He has bidden us to preach 
the Gospel of His dear Son and thereby to lead forth 
souls out of the Egypt of natural depravity, and from be- 
neath the curse and oppression of the divine law. In this 
work of evangelizing the world troubles present themselves 
that would fill us, like Israel, with despair, if we had no 
surer foundation than our reason upon which to rely, The 
word of Christ is our foundation, and He has told us to go 
forward and to preach the Word, giving us the promise 
that He will be with.us always even to the end of the world. 

But let us follow Israel a little further, and see whether 
they were ready now to abandon reason, and remembering 
their miraculous deliverance out of the.hands of Pharaoh, to 
confide in God and His sure Word forhelp. Notwithstand- 
ing that they had been permitted to stand on the opposite 
banks of the Red Sea, and to behold their enemies swal- 
lowed up by the furious waves, after a short journey of but 
three days in the wilderness, they again murmured against 
Moses on account of the bitter waters of Marah, saying: 
“What shall we drink?” But the Lord’s incomprehensible 
help was again not far off, for He showed Moses a tree 
which, when he had cast it into the waters, they became 
sweet. One would think that Israel ought now to have 
had sufficient experience forever to have establisn.d their 
confidence unreservedly in their God. One would think 
that they would ever have remembered the command of 
God, “Go forward,” and the rod of Moses dividing the 
sea. But not so. Reason again must be placed inthe front. 
Again they forsook the sure help of God, were driven into 
despair and longed for the flesh-pots of Egypt. Again and 
again they forgot Moses’ outstretched rod and its miracu- 
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lous effect upon the Red Sea. But this has been the trouble 
with man in every age from the exodus of Israel down to 
the present time. He would make God’s help dependent 
upon his understanding. The god of reason must be ap- 
pealed to first, before the living God is allowed to send His 
incomprehensible but powerful help, and in many instances 
reason stands in.the way and would prevent the help of 
God. This was the case with Naaman the leper, whose 
proud reason became enraged when Elisha, the prophet, 
told him to go and wash himself seven times in the Jordan 
and he should be clean. Reason said: “Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel ?” 

When our Savior came into this world and told the 
Jews that they must believe in Him if they would cross 
with joy the river of death and enter into the land of eternal 
bliss, they hooted at this God-given doctrine and only power 
to save their souls. They persecuted unto death Him who 
was greater than Moses, and who came to lead them through 
the wilderness of sin into a land of perfect happiness. But 
man’s rebellion and shameful conduct. cannot affect the 
foundation of salvation one iota, nor can they weaken the 
power of Jesus miraculously to save all who believe in Him. 
The skepticism and rationalism of the present age, that 
would scan Biblical doctrines in the light of reason and 
common sense, strive in vain to effect the power of God’s 
sure Word and Sacraments. The same God wha bade 
Israel go.forward and Moses stretch out his rod over the 
Red Sea, bids us to-day to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, adding the sure promise that whosoever ‘believes and is 
baptized shall be saved. That same Word which had the 
power to divide the mighty waters of the Red Sea and to 
lead Israel through upon dry ground has the power to-day 
to save famishing souls; and as the hosts of Pharaoh were 
swallowed up in the midst of the sea, so shall skepticism and 
rationalism be ground to nothingness beneath the mighty 
power of God’s sure Word. Let this suffice to prove that 
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God’s miraculous and incomprehensible help is neither af- 
fected by nor dependent upon human reason or manipula- 
tions, but alone upon His sure Word, which shall stand 
secure when heaven and earth shall have passed away. 

But is will be of interest yet brifly to consider 


Il. What ts the result of God’s incomprehensible way? 


When we look at the words of the Lord-addressed to 
Moses concerning Israel again, we learn that they contain 
not only a command, “Go forward * * * _ stretch out 
thine hand,” etc., but also a promise: “And the children 
of Israel shall go on dry ground through the midst of the 
sea.” Further on we read that by the power of God’s. 
Word, through the instrumentality of Moses’ rod, the wat- 
ers were actually separated and Israel passed safely through, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing thcir merciless enemies 
swallowed up by the furious waves, as the Lord had ex- 
pressly promised in the following words: “Fear ye not, 
stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord, which He will 
show you to-day; for the Egyptians whom ye have seen 
to-day, ye shall see them again no more forever.” This 
promise was fulfilled in these words: “And the waters re- 
turned, and covered the chariots, and the horsemen, and all 
the hosts of Pharaoh that came into the sea after them; 
there remained not so much ‘as one of them.” This proves 
that God comes with His help and effects immediate relief. 
As soon as the words were uttered and Moses ‘stretched 
forth his hand, the waters were divided and Israel passed 
through. 

Brethren, we have the same powerful Word of God 
to-day, and it is just as able to accomplish wondess 25 in 
days of old. We have it clearer and more fully than Israel, 
for we are living under the. New Covenant — when the 
promised Messiah has already appeared-and accomplished 
the greatest wonder of all wonders, viz.: the work of re- 
demption. .Jesus:has effectually divided the sea of death 
over 1800 years ago, and His followers are continually 
crossing over. He has established in our midst the office of 
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the ministry, through which His Gospel is preached and the 
sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are adminis- 
tered, and these are the mighty power, which, contrary to 
reason, has effected a passage across the ocean of time and 
leads us safely through into the portals of heaven. Christ 
‘has not only opened the way, but by the preaching of His 
Word He has also equipped us, i. e., wrought in our hearts 
a willingness to go forward upon the road that leads to 
eternal life. That willingness is nothing else than faith in 
‘Christ Jesus, and the equipage is His righteousness appro- 
priated by faith, in which His children shal appear when 
they shall have crossed the sea, before His heavenly Father 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing. God wrought 
in the hearts of Israel a willingness to go forward, 1. e., 
faith in His help, before the rod of Moses was lifted up and 
the waters of the Red sea began to separate. Israel’s for- 
ward march and the dividing of the sea were not simulta- 
neous acts. At the Lord’s command to go forward, Israel 
began to lift their tents and to set themselves in motion upon 
their miraculous march; then Moses lifted up his rod and 
the waters began.to separate. Thus we must accept this 
item of sacred history, if we would not detract from the 
beauty and wonderful power of God’s way. Neither do 
we believe that Israel hesitated to heed the Lord’s command, 
nor that. the Lord forced His help upon them, compelling 
them to enter the Red sea. If it be true that God compelled 
them. to lift their tents and to begin the wonderful march, 
that they might be delivered from their enemies, then God’s 
gracious help was irresistible. But God compelled no one 
to accept the proffered help. Through His Word He 
wrought in Israel’s hearts a willingness to accept it; but 
they could have said, yes they had te power to say, “we 
will not go, we will perish here in thehands of our ene- 
mies.” 

God offers His gracious help through Christ to all, 
and it is His will, yes, He gives every one that hears His 
Word, the power, i. e., faith to accept it. They who do 
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accept it are delivered from sin, death and hell, as Israel 
was delivered out of the hands of Pharaoh. 

God’s help further establishes in the believer true con- 
fidence in Him. This will perhaps be doubted on the part 
of those who remember that Israel had scarcely entered the 
wilderness of Shur when they had already forgotten their 
miraculous deliverance and despaired on account of the 
bitter waters of Marah. True it is, indeed, that Israel was. 
very forgetful. So is man at the present time. But this 
does not weaken the power of God to establish confidence 
in man; and if the fault be ascribed to any act of God a 
grievous mistake certainly has been made. We might as. 
well claim that because a starving man refuses to accept a 
piece of bread and perishes, therefore bread has no power 
to nourish. The fault is not at all to be ascribed to God 
and His Word, but alone to man and His forgetfulness. 
The waters of Marah were sweetened no sooner because of 
Israel’s forgetfulness, than if Israel had remembered their 
gracious. deliverance and unreservedly confided in the help 
of God. The Bible furnishes us, however, with examples 
of unparalleled confidence in the help of the Lord: Joshua 
and Caleb, e. g., who were among the number of Israel, 
and who bore every cross and affliction through this long 
journey with unspeakable fortitude. And behold pious Job, 
who bore his extreme affliction with a confidence in his God 
that can be described only by the Holy Spirit. Then the 
example of David, Daniel in the lion’s den, and the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and finally the hosts of Christians who con- 
fided in their Saviour even to the extent of the burning 
of their bodies at the stake, as history informs us. 


The Christian, furthermore, submits to the gracious 
will of the Lord and is obedient to His commands. This 
is also a blessed result of God’s way. When the Lord said 
to Moses: “Speak unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward,” he at once obeyed; and when he was commanded 
to stretch forth his rod over the sea, he did not enter into 
a discussion with the Lord, questioning the propriety of so 
doing, or asking “what effect can my insignificant rod have 
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upon the mighty sea?” but forthwith he stretched out his 
rod and the waters were separated. Here Moses sets be- 
fore us a beautiful example from which we ought to learn 
a lesson of obedience. It is well known that there are many 
wise fools in our age who question the command of Christ 
to baptize by the application of water in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, saying: “What effect can a little water pro- 
duce?” It is not the water indeed that produces such won- 
derful results ascribed to baptism, but the Word of God 
connected with the water, and yet according to Christ’s in- 
stitution the water must be there or there would be no bap- 
tism. It was not the rod of Moses that produced the won- 
derful effect upon the Red sea, but the command of God con- 
nected with the rod. Even as God saw fit in time of old 
to use Moses’ rod as an instrument to divide the sea, so He 
now sees fit to use water in baptism as a “washing of regen- 
eration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed 
on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Savior.” It is 
enough for every true and humble child of God to know that 
the command is from the-Lord to influence him to comply 
with its demands. It was God that bade Moses to stretch 
out his rod, and this was enough for him to obey and 
await the gracious results. It was Christ the Lord who 
commanded us to go and to baptize, and this ought to be 
enough for us to obey, submitting our cause to Him, trust- 
ing that He will be faithful to His promises and accom- 
plish through baptism the gracious forgiveness of all our 
sins. | 

But finally the incomprehensible way of the Lord af- 
fords us sweet comfort. It was a comfort for Israel to see 
their relentless enemies swallowed up by the raging waves. 
They were so exceedingly comforted that they sang a beau- 
tiful song of praise to God who so graciously delivered 
them by overthrowing the Egyptians, chariot, horse and 
rider, in the sea. They could console themselves that God 
was with them on their perilous march, and that He would 
enable them to go forward through every difficulty. We 
have the same sure comfort. God is with us. He will help 
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us out of every trouble. We have many difficulties to en- 
counter as: followers of Christ — difficulties before which 
reason would flee in despair. But there is a Lord of lords 
who says for our strength and comfort: “Go forward” in 
the good work of spreading the Gospel, and “I am with you 
always even to the end of the world.” Christ is a greater 
leader than. Moses, and He is able to lead us through every 
difficulty. Pharoah and all his hosts, in the shape of wicked 
men, who threaten us with all manner of persecution, can 
harm us naught, for we have Christ for our captain. 
Though they threaten us with starvation, an experience 
which many a Christian minister already has had,.yet shalt 
they not accomplish their hellish designs, for the God who 
by the ravens fed the prophet of old, dwells in the heavens 
to-day. He has prepared for us.a table in the presence of 
our enemies. This is our comfort, then, on our forward 
march, that though our enemies enclose us between moun- 
tains and deserts, with a sea of trouble in front of us, Christ 
will effect a passage and safely lead us through. 


“Onward then to battie move, 
More than conquerors ye shall prove; 
Though begirt with many a foe, 
Onward, Christians, onward go! 


Let your drooping heart be glad; 

March in heavenly armor clad; 

Fight, nor think the battle long, 

Victory soon shall tune your song.” Amen. 
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SKELETON FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
BY REV. G. J.. TRAUTMAN, A. B., CIRCLEVILLE, O. 


ROM. 13, 11-14. 


THE EFFECT THE COMING OF CHRISTMAS SHOULD HAVE ON 
US. 


I. It should arouse us to meditate more earnestly upon our 
salvation. 
A. Since it is high time to awake out of sleep. 
1. The sleep of indifference. 2. The sleep of 
forgetfulness. 
B. For now is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed. 
1. Christ’s birthday anniversary is nearer, in 
Whom we have salvation. 
2. The day of our death is nearer, the con- 
summation of our salvation. ; 
3. Christ’s second coming is nearer, when the 
final decision shall be given regarding our 
_ salvation. 
II. It should influence our conduct in the new Church 
Year. 
A. We.should cast off and forsake our old sins. 
1. Which have their source in the realms of 
darkness. 
2. Which manifest themselves in sins such as: 
a. intemperance, b. impurity of speech, c. per-. 
sonal quarrels, d. lust. 
B. We should put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
1. By believing. in Jesus. 
2. By accepting and appropriating His redemp- 
tive work. 
3. By making Christ our example. 
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ROM. 15, 4-13. 


TO WHAT SHOULD THE ANTICIPATION OF THE ANNtVERSARY 
OF CHRIST’S BIRTH (ACCORDING TO OUR TEXT) 
MOVE US? 


I. To study the Scriptures. 
A. That we may learn of Christ. . 
B. That we may have consolation in Christ. 
C. That we may have hope in Christ. 
D. That we may glorify Christ. 
II. To unity of faith. 
A. This unity comes from God, and is worked by 
Him. 
B. It must be according to the will of Christ. 
C. It consists in confession and profession. 
D. It manifests itself in receiving and forgiving, as 
Christ did to the glory of God. 
III. To appreciate the all-embracing love ‘of Christ. 
A. This love includes Jews and Gentiles. | 
B. It manifested itself in the fulfillmeent of the law, 
both actively and passively. 
C. It brings us peace, joy, and salvation, through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 


1 COR. 4, 1-5. 


THE ANTICIPATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF CHRIST’S BIRTH 
SHOULD MAKE US FAITHFUL STEWARDS OF GOD’S 
MYSTERIES. 


I. What this stewardship implies. 
A. A Lord whom we are to serve. 
1. We are not lords and owners, but 
2. Ministers and servants of Christ. 
B. Possessions to be administered. The possessions 
are the mvstries of God. 
1. Word. 


2. Sacraments. 
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C. Qualifications necessary to fulfill the office. 

1. Not great learning, 

2. Or eloquence, 

3. Or great.social qualities, but 

4. Faithfulness. 

II. Who will judge us. 
A. Our fellow men. 

1. Their judgment should not be spurned, fos 
we can sometimes be benefited by their criti- 
cism. 

2. We must not place too much importance upon 
man’s judgment and court popularity. 

B. Our own conscience. 
1. Which is a better judge than our fellow- 


men, but 
2. Is not infallible. 
C. Our Lord. 


1. Who is an infallible judge. 
2. A just judge, and will give to every one his 
dues. 
PHIL, 4, 4-7. 


REJOICE YE CHRISTIANS AT THE NEAR APPROACH OF 
CHRISTMAS. 


I. In what are we to rejoice. 
A. Negatively. 
1. Not in catering to the flesh, in. drunkenness, 
_ giitttony, and like vices. 
2. Not principally over gifts we receive or hope 
to receive from friends. 
3. Nor simply because it is a joyous. season, as 
the worlding does. 
B. Positively. Rejoice in the Lord always, 
1. Who is our brother and our God. 
2. Who saved.us from our sins. 
3. Whose birthday celebration is near at hand, 
a day of rejoicing for rich and poor, young 
and old. 
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Il. How this joy should manifest itself. 
A. We should lay aside our anxious worldly cares. 
B. We should pray for genuine Christmas joys. 
C. We should give thanks by words, songs, and gifts.. 
III. The benediction Christmas brings. 
A. Peace, between God and man. 
B. It reveals to us the incomprehensible love of God. 
C. All through Jesus Christ. 


TIT. 2, 11-14. 
JESUS OUR CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


I. The nature of the Gift. 
A.. The source. 
I. The source of this gift is not of man, but 
2. From God. 
B. The motive that prompted the giving of this gift. 
1. Not the merits of man, but 
2. The grace of God. 
C. The benefits derived from this gift. 
I. Jesus gave Himself for us. 
2. He redeemed us from iniquity. 
3. He made us His peculiar people. 
D. To whom was this gift given? 
I. Jews. 
2. Gentiles. 
3. All people. 
II. The effect this Gift should have upon us. 
A. It should move us to strive against sin. 
1. .Ungodliness. 
2. Worldly lusts. 
B. To strive after holiness. 
I, Soberness. 
2. Righteousness. 
3. Godliness. 
C. To be fearless on the day of judgment; for 
I. Jesus is our Brother. 
2. Our God. 
3. Our judge. 


~~ 
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GAL, 3, 23-29. 
OUR COMFORT IN THE NEW YEAR. 


We are not slaves. 

A. ‘We are not slaves to the laws of nature. If we 
were obliged to put out trust, 

1. In physical forces outside of us, or 

2. In our own physical natures, we should have- 
reason to be fearful at the beginning of the 
year. 

B. We are not slaves to the moral and ceremonial. 
laws. Our happiness does not depend upon the- 
fulfillment of these laws. 

C. Although we are not slaves to these laws, they 
are very beneficial, especially the moral law. 


II. We are God’s children. 


I. 


iT. 


OOD > 


A. How we became children of God. 
1. Not by nature, but 
2. Through baptism, by faith in Christ Jesus. 
B. The comfort this fact gives. 
1. In time God will care for us according to 
His promise. 
2. We are heirs of heaven for eternity. 
C. Who has this comfort. Every believer, regard-- 
less of race, “color, sex or condition. 


TIT. 3, 4-8. 


OUR SALVATION IN THE NEW YEAR, 


It originates with God. 

A. It was God’s kindness and love that moved Him: 
to save. 

B. It. was wholly unmerited by man. 

C. It was revealed in Jesus Christ. 

It is the work of the Holy Ghost. 

Who works through the Word and Sacraments. 

Who applies the merits of Christ. 

Who justifies through Christ. 

Who makes us heirs of eternal life. 
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-III. It should make us bold in proclaiming the gospel in 
the New Year. 
A. We should boldly state the truths of salvation. 
B. We should constantly affirm these truths. 
C. We should show our faith by our works. 
D. Because it is good and profitable unto men. 


‘THE PREVALENCE OF MONOTHEISM BEFORE 
POLYTHEISM IN THE HISTORY OF 
MANKIND, 


BY REV. P. A. PETER, VERONA, OHIO. 


It is boldly asserted by many rationalistic and skeptical 
writers of our day, that Polytheism prevailed long before 
Monotheism. It is said that the religion of mankind pro- 
gressed successively from Fetichism, Animism, Sabeism and 
Polytheism to Monotheism, through an evolutionary process, 
that continued for long ages, before mankind arrived at the 
monotheistic conception of the Deity. This absurd theory 
assumed a definite form among the English Deists of the 
eighteenth century and largely prevails to-day in skeptical 
circles, both in Europe and America, notwithstanding the 
‘fact that this theory is as unhistorical as unscriptural. 

Neither the Bible nor the history of our race teaches 
that Polytheism preceded Monotheism. From the beginning 
God revealed Himself to man. Such a revelation was neces- 
sary and possible. God did not fail to manifest Himself to 
man; He left not Himself without witness (Acts 14, 17) 
that man should seek Him, if haply He might feel after 
Him and find Him (Acts 17, 27). How God manifested 
Himself to the Gentiles in the works of Creation is shown in 
Rom. I, 19, 20, and in addition to-all this He wrote His law 
in their hearts (Rom. 2,14, 15). 

It has been well said that “God is a. necessary postulate 
“of our whole spiritual nature.” There dwells in the spirit 
“of man the direct assurance, the immediate certainty of the 
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existence of God. Man cannot divest himself of this assur-- 
ance or deny this certainty. He cannot think of himself 
or of the universe, or of the order of events, without thinking~ 
of God. 

Whether we employ the ontological, cosmological,. 
teleological and moral argument to demonstrate the existence- 
of God, or whether we take all these arguments together, 
the conclusion will always be the same. Professor Diman. 
(Theistic Argument, p. 247), says, “The argument for the- 
div ne existence is complex and correlative. Not from one,. 
but from many sources is the evidence derived; and its force- 
‘lies in the whole, not in any of its parts.” Of these four- 
arguments the moral is perhaps the strongest. It has been. 
said “that the existence of the moral law within us can only 
be explained on the supposition of a Lawgiver.” And again:: 
“Merit and happiness do not always go together in this. 
world. Our sense of right demands that this should be the- 
case and forces us to believe in a just God, who in another- 
world will rectify the inequalities of this.” (Vide Schaff-. 
Herzog Encyclopedia, Vol. II. Art. God. Argument for the- 
Existence of God p. 885). 

These ideas, demonstrating the existence of God, are as. 
universal as they are necessary. Man bears within himself 
the evidence of the existence of God and only a fool can 
say, There is no God. Because the idea of the existence of 
God is necessary, therefore it is universal. Now it is evident: 
that that which is necessary and universal must be first, and’ 
therefore we say that the primitive idea of our race was the 
conception of the one true and living God — Monotheism.. 

The farther back we extend our researches into the 
history of the ancient nations, the purer we will find their 
ideas concerning the Deity. The dreadful errors and super-. 
stitions of the old heathen world were disfigurations and. 
defacements of lost or hidden primitive truths. The ancients. 
groped in darkness and ignorance without the pure knowl-- 
edge of the one true and living God, and Monotheism gave 
way to Polytheism. This was evidently 2 departure from 
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‘the primitive religion of the race of mankind, a corruption 
-Of the first faith. 

The belief in the only true God was the primitive faith 
-of mankind. God manifested Himself repeatedly to our first 
‘parents before and after their fall. He gave them the 
‘promise of a Redeemer. We find Cain and Abel expressing 
‘their belief in the one true God by bringing Him their offer- 
ings. The descendants of Seth began to call on the name 
-of the Lord, or to call themselves by His name. They are 
-called the sons of God, as distinguished from the sons of 
‘men, the descendants of Cain. Enoch was a righteous man, 
who “walked with God,” as also did Noah, who after the 
‘flood brought a burnt offering unto the Lord. God made 
:a covenant with him and his seed after him. 

All these instances are evidences that Monotheism was 
‘the original, the primitive religion of mankind. Polytheism 
-does not appear until after the dispersion of the builders 
of the tower of Babel, and then appears as an after-growth, 
-a desertion from the only true and living God. The 
Biblical account given in Gen. 11, is a divine record of the 
‘separation, not only of languages, but also of religions. 
(Vide Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, Vol. III., Art. Poly- 
‘theism ). 

Idol-worship was practiced in the days of Abraham. 
About five hundred years after the flood Terah and his 
family served other gods (Jos. 24, 2). No doubt, the wor- 
‘ship of the celestial bodies is here meant. This was an inno- 
vation, a departure from the principle of Monotheism. In 
order that the worship of the one true God might be pre- 
served to the human race, He commanded Abraham to leave 
‘his country, his kindred, and his father’s house and to go 
‘into a.and He would show him. All this was necessary that 
‘the primitive idea of Monotheism might be preserved. 

Notwithstanding occasional lapses of the descendants 
-of Abraham into image-worship, they preserved the principle 
-of Monotheism. That was the rule and Polytheism the ex- 
«ception. The Hebrews never had idols of their own. When 
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‘they fell into idolatry they adopted the idols of surrounding: 
“nations. 

We find monotheists outside of the Hebrew nation. 
‘There was Melchizedek, king of Salem, the priest of the most 
‘high God. He worshipped the true God, the Eljon, who is 
‘the same as the El Shaddai, worshipped by Abraham. It 
“s evident that this priest-king was a monotheist and no 
doubt his subjects, not related to the family of Abraham, 
vere monotheists. 

Then there was Retel, a name signifying “friend sf 
“God,” also called Jethro — “excellency,”’ a title of honor, 
‘priest or prince of Midian, the father-in-law of Moses. In 
Exod. 18, 9, 12 we read that this priest of Midian praised 
‘the Lord for preserving Israel and that he brought burnt 
offering and sacrifices for the God of Israel. In his con- 
‘versation with Moses, in which he counselled him to appoint 
judges to execute justice, he acknowledged Israel’s God. 
From all this we learn that this Midianite was a worshipper 
of the true and living God —a monotheist. 

Finally there was Job, “ a hero of pre-Mosaic times,” 
‘an emir inthe Haman. In the narrative portion of the book 
‘bearing his name, God is called Jehovah, elsewhere Eloah 
and Shaddai. It may not be possible to definitely determine 
the time when this book was written or who wrote it, but we 
may say with Luther: The book of Job isa history, after- 
wards cast into the form of a poem, recounting that which 
actually occurred in the experience of some person, but not 
‘in the very language in which it is here recorded. (Kostlin’s 
‘Theol. of Luther, Vol. IT., p. 239). 

Job was not a Jew. In his book we find no allusions 
“to the law of Moses, the temple, the Levitical priesthood, 
the sacrifices, the history and the custom of the Jews. That 
Job was a real, and not a fictitious character, may be easily 
inferred from the manner in which he is mentioned in Ezek. 
14,14; James 5, 11. It is evident from the tenor, the course 
of thought, running through this book that Job was a wor- 
shipper of the true and living God —a monotheist. 
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When we consider these three instances — Melchizedek, 
Jethro and Job—we cannot but come to the conclusion 
that Monotheism was the original religion uf the human 
race and that Polytheism was a departure from the true and 
living God. The pure, primitive religion passed through 
a process of degenration. The Apostle well says of the old 
Gentiles: Because that which may be known of God is 
manifest in them; for God hath shewed it unto them. For 
the invisible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, even his eternal power and Godhead; so 
that they are without excuse: because that when they knew 
God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful; 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things. (Rom. 
1, 19-23). 
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OUR GLORIOUS LIBERTY. 
BY PROFESSOR M. LOY, D. D., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Were it not that we are writing for a Christian com- 
munity we might entertain some fear that our theme will be 
misapprehended. Our civil liberty is with ample reason 
prized so highly that the epithet “glorious” to many minds 
suggests no other. But it is another and a greater that we 
have in mind: it is the glorious liberty of the children of 
God, which comprehends the universe, and continues when 
the glory of all lands and all times shall have passed away. 

This Liberty is not prized by all as it should be. Not 
all are capable of thus appreciating it because it is not in 
the possession of all and can be rightly prized only by those 
who possess it. Hence when shouts go up for liberty and 
the praises of freedom are sung, usually the favorable exter- 
nal condition is meant, in which people can largely have their 
own will and way. This takes but little note of the deeper 
question concerning the soul’s attitude towards right and 
wrong, good and evil, and the relation of liberty to these 
more important matters. Indeed when our reflections are 
limited to the exercise of the will in regard to external 
affairs and the limitation to which we are subjected in the 
execution of our desires, we are not on the way of clearness 
in-the conception of liberty; and those who complain of 
tyranny only because they are restrained in the realization 
of their whims and restricted in their licentiousness, are con- 
founding things that are wholly different. Experience 
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shows how vague are the notions of liberty entertained by 2 
large portion of the community and how necessary is the 
endeavor to secure a right understanding of this subject. 
What is frequently called liberty is not worth striving for; 
what the Bible calls liberty is glorious. 

It may not be superfluous to state expressly, that what 
we propose to discuss is the liberty of man. The term is 
applicable not only to God and angels as well as to human 
beings, but is sometimes figuratively applied to creatures. 
that properly can have no liberty because they have no pow- 
er of discernment and of choice, and in regard to which 
the question of liberty is necessarily irrelevant. Where 
there is no agency at all in the subject there can of course 
be no free agency. When the rock is said to be free to fall 
from the cliff or the water to rush down the valley, we are 
using the word free merely by metaphor. When we speak 
of the bird as free to fly overhead or the ox as free to en- 
joy the shade, we may be making a common application of 
the term, but we are evidently using it in a wider sense than 
when we speak of man as free to choose his yocation or 
cast his vote. The element of possible deliberation, of 
weighing reasons for his choice, not to mention the most 
important factor in human liberty, the influence of taste and 
especially of conscience in determining action, are wanting 
in such cases, though necessary to the right conception of 
liberty in man. This always refers to powers in the sub- 
ject’s possession ‘and the unhindered use of them according 
to that subject’s will. 

Man is endowed with powers that give him an exalted 
position in the universe. He has intelligence which enables 
him to know and think; he has feelings that are capable 
of pleasure and pain; he has a will to put his thoughts and 
feelings into action. Is he free in the exercise of all these 
varied powers? Even a superficial survey, which looks only 
at externals, must take right and wrong into account. No 
country can afford to let men do as they please when they 
please to do wrong. .Manifestly the subject of liberty can- 
not be made clear without entering into inquiries which lie 
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below the surface of things.as they appear. To this end. we 
propose toconsider man in the three respects in which human 
history presents him respecting human liberty. He has 
fallen from the high position assigned him by the Creator. 
He has become an enemy of God. He is redeemed, and as 
many as believe in the Redeemer are renewed after the 
image of Him that created them. We are therefore to in- 
quire into human liberty in man, 1, as created, 2, as fallen, 
3, as renewed. 


I, LIRERTY IN MAN AS CREATED. 


I. Man was created a free moral agent. He was 
endowed with intellect, sensibilities and will. All these 
powers were in perfect harmony with each other, and man: 
was accordingly in possession of internal peace. His knowl- 
edge and his feelings were all in accord. But they were 
in harmony with God as well as with each other. This is 
expressed by the statement that man was made in the image 
of God. He was otherwise endowed than other creatures. 
He could know the will of God, and the whole disposition 
of his nature was in sympathy with that righteous and holy 
will, Other creatures were empowered to do the will of 
God without any volitions of theirown. They have no will, 
but act as they weré'made to act. That action was always in 
accordance with the purpose of the Maker, who created all 
things good, and made them for His purpose. They could 
not act otherwise than they did, and. they had no responsi- 
bility for their actions. The whole creation was the handi- 
work of God to declare His glory. In this vast manifesta- 
tion of God’s might and goodness man had the peculiar 
place of entering intelligently and willingly into God’s 
thoughts and purposes, and of doing His will in hearty ac- 
cord with His design. This is evident from what revela- 
tion tells us of the effects produced by the removal of man 
after the sorrowful catastrophe in Eden. Through the 
tender mercy of God the fallen creature was to be restored. 
Wherein that restoration consisted is told us by the apostle 
when he says: “Be renewed in the spirit of your mind; and. 
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that ye put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” Eph. 4, 23, 24. That 
this applies also to the intellect is expressly declared in 
another passage of the same apostle: “Ye have put off the 
old man with his deeds; and have put on the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him.” Col. 3, 9, 10. The new creation in Christ 
Jesus consists in the restoration of man to his original pow- 
ers and the attainment of his original destiny. By crea- 
tion he was therefore possessed of the knowledge of God 
and His good will and of His righteousness and holiness 
which that will embraces. That was man’s endowment. 
He knew the Lord’s will and his heart was in harmony with 
his knowledge. Therein consisted his blessedness. He 
was holy and happy. Made in the image of God he en- 
joyed communion with Him, was intent upon the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of God, and acted in complete ac- 
cord with the will of God, which was also his own will. In 
nothing was the creature discordant with the Creator. All 
was harmony and all was peace. The creature that was 
made to have dominion over other creatures of less endow- 
ment was free to serve the living God and to exercise all 
his powers in accordance with his own will, which was in 
happy accord with the will of Him who made him. Man 
thus had the material freedom to live according to his own 
nature as God had made it good, and thus to move in 
harmony with the goodness of the Creator. 


. 2. This point pertaining to the real liberty of man 
to determine his own action hus caused disputes ever since 
men began to think of their relations to a higher Being. 
The question is still debated whether there was in the origi- 
nal constitution of man any liberty of self-determination, or 
whether in the purpose of God any such liberty ever was 
or could be granted. Many have come to the conclusion 
that the Creator, if He is to be recognized at all, arbitrarily 
does with all His creatures as He pleases and in the exer- 
cise of His almighty power makes no difference between 
man and other creatures, thus entirely disregarding the in- 
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telligence and will with which He endowed man. The re- 
sult is philosophical Determinism or Necessitarianism, .or 
heathen Fatalism, or, as it has unhappily forced, its way 
also into theology, absolute Predestinarianism. As God is 
absolute Lord of His creatures, it is assumed that there can 
be no room for the exercise of human choice. Thus the 
image of God is declared a fiction and the dominion of 
man over lower creatures a meaningless figure. The higher 
place assigned to 'man thus becomes merely a more im- 
portant part in the great mechanism of the world, as the 
spring in a clock has a more important place. than the 
screw which holds it in position. The intelligence and will 
of man in such a scheme determines nothing, and in fatt 
amounts to nothing. He moves when God makes him move, 
and stops when God makes him stop. His own judgment 
and his own will have nothing to do with it. In fact he has 
no will at all, and that which is so named is all a delusion. 
The theory implies that man runs his course as the planets 
and all other creatures run theirs, and what seems in the 
case of man a decision of his judgment and an act of his 
will, is only part of the mechanism which God designed for 
the accomplishment: of His great purpose in the universe, 
man performing his part under the same divine necessity 
as the rock that falls from the cliff or the vegetable that 
pushes to the light. Man’s will has accordingly nothing to 
do with his career, and as a matter of course he has no 
responsibility, unless we are willing to admit the fictitious 
responsibility which corresponds to his fictitious volitions. 


Such a scheme of philosophical thought the heathens 
in their blindness may devise and we may excuse while we 
pity them. But in the light of the Gospel it.has no excuse, 
largely as it is still entertained in.our own day by men who 
refuse to hear the Gospel and accept its’ enlightenment. It 
makes man a mere puppet and makes God responsible for 
the delusion that man has a will which may be guided by 
his own. intelligence. It regards man as a creature with- 
out all responsibility for his character and his acts. “Tt 
wipes out entirely the idea of sin; for the deeds that men 
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do are the work of God, who merely uses them as instru- 
ments to do His will, as we use a tool to do our work. It 
destroys the entire foundation of Christianity, for it leaves 
no sinner that needs salvation and no Savior to deliver from 
sin and death, which are thus made a mere fiction. 


Against such and ‘similar destructive extravagances, 
which are the result of the sin which is a reality in the 
human soul, we cannot insist with too much emphasis and 
zeal, that man was created free, though by no means inde- 
pendent of God who created him for the glory of the 
Creator. He was free in the fullest sense in which that 
word is applicable to a creature. But the fact that he is a 
creature at once makes manifest that his liberty could not 
be absolute, in which sense only his Maker can be free. 
He was created to fulfill a purpose of God, and that pur- 
pose necessarily put limitations upon him. The multitudi- 
nous works of God are all expressions of His creative will, 
and every creature has its office in His magnificent plan. 
The design of one order of creatures is not the same as 
that of another, except so far as all are parts of one whole 
and each is tributary to the design of all. The mineral 
has not the same office as the vegetable, nor the animal 
the same office as either; and man occupies a place different 
from them all. Accordingly the powers with which these 
various creatures. are endowed by their Maker are not the 
same. Each has its special purpose and place in the world, 
and each fulfills its mission in its appropriate sphere. Man 
was indeed assigned a higher place than other earthly crea- 
tures and was accordingly gifted with higher_ powers. 
“God created man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them. . And 
God blessed them, and God said unto them, be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fow! of the 
air, and. over every living ‘thing that moveth. upon the 
earth. - Gen. 1, 27, 28. This solves the whole’ mystery of 
man in his relation to God and the world, and gives us in 
few plain words the fundamental ‘truth in regard to mat- 
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ters which have in all ages perplexed the minds of philoso- 
phers. But man’s high position in the scale of creation in 
no wise lifts him above the creative design of his being 
and activity. It does not make him an independent being 
that is lord of his own destiny. It does not give his liberty 
unlimited range. He is under God, who rules the universe 
and will not let the creature usurp His authority or His 
throne. Man was assigned an exalted place among crea- 
tures, and was endowed with gifts and potencies that fitted 
him for domination over creatures of lower positions and 
powers, but with limitations that confined him to the sphere 
for which he was designed, and beyond which he could not 
go without violating his own nature and forfeiting his 
happiness. He was free, but his liberty was restricted by 
the will of his Maker and the design for which he was 
made. As the brute, with all its freedom within the limit 
of its nature, has no liberty to perform the functions ‘of 
human reason, for which it was not designed and for which 
it was not capacitated, so man, with all the freedom within 
the limits of his nature, has ho liberty to perform the func- 
tions of an angel, who has not the restrictions laid upon 
him which are necessarily involved in our bodily nature. 
His freedom embraced the whole domain of what was as- 
signed to him as man, while of necessity it was confined to 
this as his proper sphere. In this he had perfect liberty. 

3. But there is another element in the nature of man 
which forbids the thought that this presentation of the sub- 
ject is exhaustive. Man as a free moral creature has 
powers of such determination that could turn him away 
from God. He can do things which His Maker has for- 
‘bidden. He can sin, and this means that he can fail in his 
mission and miss his goal. He is an intelligent creature 
and thus can devise plans of his own. He can have de- 
sires other than those involved in the righteousness and 
true holiness with which he was naturally endowed. As a 
moral agent he was not designed to do the will of God by 
external coercion like inferior creatures that could do only 
that for which their natyre-.designed them. He was to 
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serve his maker freely, doing His will not because he could 
not do otherwise, but because he loved God and freely 
chose His will as the good and the blessed. Man had the 
terrible power, which is invariably associated with respon- 
sibility and without which a free moral agent is inconceiv- 
able, of willing against the will of God. The test was 
made in Paradise, and the highly endowed and blessed free 
creature, in his endeavor to set up his own will as the rule 
of conduct and to be independent of his Maker, fell into 
slavery. Tearing loose from God he became a slave of 
Satan, who is the prince of this world, and who is at once 
the great deceiver and the great accuser. 


Man was made for intelligent and free and happy com- 
munion with God and a blissful relation to all other creat- 
ures in the universal harmony of all, as God had designed 
it. This is implied in the creation of man in the divine 
image. It excludes the thought that he held communior 
with God and worshiped Him in the beauty of holiness by 
a coercive power in his own nature. Such a compulsory 
allegiance would involve a contradiction and frustrate the 
divine plan of free service. By man’s endowment with a 
knowledge and appreciation of God and His holy will, he 
was designed to: adopt the divine purpose of love and wis- 
dom and holiness as his own, and thus walk with God by 
free personal choice, without compulsion from within or 
without. Thus he was holy and happy. But this materiaf 
freedom of his nature was associated with the formal power 
of choice. There was no “must” in the blessed fellowship 
with God, and the creature with freedom -of choice, or 
formal freedom, could deliberate and freely choose, as could 
the angels before him, and elect the evil instead of the good. 
We are puzzled by the bestowal of such a power upon man, 
and we wonder at the stupidity and misery of the choice 
that was made, but we see how alone by the donation of 
such a power the divine plan of a free intelligent creature, 
with the peril that accompanied it, could be realized. The 
unhappy choice of evil brought slavery and death. For 
it was not merely an unwise choice between two particular 
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acts, but a decision as to whether God’s will should rule 
in the universe, or whether this creature man should be 
permitted to lord it over the creation, independently of the 
Creator’s will. The die was cast, and man professing to 
be wise became a fool. He sinned, and seeking to be inde- 
pendent of the Maker he became a slave to His enemy, 
who with all deceivableness of unrighteousness seeks to 
work man’s ruin. 


II. LIBERTY IN MAN AS FALLEN. 


But a certain liberty still remains; and this is the rea- 
son of many a consequent confusion and doubt and denial. 
‘Man is still a creature that can deliberate and choose. This. 
is a matter of universal experience, and all efforts to dis- 
prove it are futile. Whether a man shall go on a journey 
or spend his summer at home, whether he shall live in one 
country or in another, whether he shall.pursue one profes- 
sion or another, whether he shall devote himself to one 
kind of literature or to another, or to none at all — that is. 
his own concern, and he makes his own choice. He is a 
free agent. 

I. But there are necessary limitations. . [These lie im 
our nature as created as well as ‘in our fallen condition. 
We are not free to do everything that every other creature, 
otherwise endowed than man, can do, and each individual 
is not free to do everything that any other man can do. We 
have our natural and our individual limitations. -In no 
respect have we absolute liberty, and the relative liberty 
which we do possess is. variously restricted by the conditions. 
of our earthly life and its surroundings. Experience is. 
constantly telling us that we are not free to go through a 
wall where there is. no opening, and that, though there be 
an opening, we are not free to-go through it when a stronger 
force than ours is opposing us. !_imitations to our liberty 
are daily confronting us, even aside from the bondage of sin.. 

Nor is it only in our external relations that this liberty 
is subject to many restrictions, and that owir abstract the- 
ories are necessarily modified to adapt them to concrete 
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cases. Civil liberty cannot in all lands equalfy involve 
the same particulars. The customs and habits of different 
peoples vary so much that the laws of one: free country, 
which seem wise and judicious to its citizens, appear to 
those of another country as an infringement of personal 
liberty and are pronounced oppressive. Even where the 
matter in question is not one of moral right or wrong, but 
one that comes within the proper scope of human reason 
and must be decided by considerations of expediency, the 
judgment. of. different persons will not be the same, though 
all may be sincere lovers of liberty and all be intent on its 
preservation and advancement. The conscience and the 
judgment, which are personal powers and control indi- 
vidual actions, must be consulted in determining the nature 
of liberty and the extent to which it may be regarded as a 
boon to a community in its special circumstances. 


The necessary restrictions which are placed on liberty 
when men come into contact with their fellowmen and work 
together with them in communities, are dependent not only 
on the environment. It is the individual factor which 
mainly furnishes the limitations. Each one has a will of 
his own. He lives among other people, and these no doubt 
exert an influence upon him, as to a greater or less extent 
do his natural surroundings. But it is a degrading con- 
ception.of man which assumes that he has no power by the 
energetic exercise of which he can, in some soft or degree, 
exercise control over his environment. If he cannot better 
his surroundings, which is not always impossible, he can 
go where the surroundings are better. Largely man is 
responsible for many of the ills which he is so ready in 
futile. efforts at self-justification to charge upon his en- 
vironment. But whilst the dominion which is given him 
over nature leaves him, even in his shattered condition, 
some power to subdue it, he cannot run away from himself. 
He has a soul that can know and think, that can feel and 
will. He lives and moves, and his movements, so .far as 
they are prdgerly his personal actions, are governed by> 
what he is. He lives his own individual life. His will is 
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not a power independent of him or his other powers. He 
thinks and feels, and as he thinks and feels, so he wills. 
This thinking may be so slight and so shallow as to amount 
practically to nothing, but it'is his thinking, however worth- 
Jess the product may be. . According to the feebleness that 
is in it will be the volitions which emanate from it, how- 
ever headstrong he may be in the maintenance of his un- 
wisdom. He feels, often enough wildly and viciously, and 
these feelings, good or evil, act upon the will, and his 
actions will be put forth under their influence. It is the 
man that acts, not a particular faculty of his mind or 
‘member of his body. How the thoughts and feelings and 
‘volitions act together, the one directing the other and each 
‘giving aid to the other, so that self-discipline is possible, 
notwithstanding the apparent impossibility, it 1s not to our 
‘purpose here to explain. But this is the point to be urged 
‘in this connection, that liberty would be a perfect tangle 
if each person claimed freedom to do just as he pleases. 
Neither in theory nor in practice could the proposition be 
upheld, that under all circumstances liberty is a boon, or 
‘that for the complete understanding of the subject nothing 
more is necessary than to observe men who live under no 
‘yestraint or upon whom is laid no constraint. 


2. Liberty is not a faculty capable of certain func- 
tions, in the performance of which it makes itself known 
as always the.same, so that by its activity its nature could 
be clearly discerned. In fact it is not a faculty at all, but 
tather an attribute of functions performed by other facul- 
ties, whose action, as to contents, is not always the same 
and whose freedom or unfreedom is not determined by the 
nature of the function. Hence the need of considering 
liberty in regard to the various powers which men aa 
and the various relations in which they are exerted, 
order to obtain an adequate conception of its om 
Sometimes it is physical liberty that is meant. Then the 
question: is whether a man‘‘is hiridered. or left unhindered 
in doing what he desires and what he would do if these 
hindrances did not prevent it; or whether he is forced or 
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left to his own choice in doing what he does not desire 
and what he would not do, if such coercion did not exist. 
Sometimes the reference is to mental liberty. Then the 
question is whether or not our minds are subjected to 
powers which hinder their normal action in making choice, 
or put constraints upon us in thinking and feeling and will- 
ing that result in opinions and volitions other than those 
which would have resulted if the mind had been left un- 
trammeled. Ignorance and error and superstition are thus 
enemies of liberty. Sometimes moral liberty is had in 
mind. Then the question is whether or not obstacles are 
placed in the way of the proper action of the sense of right, 
hindering the performance of functions which would other- 
wise result, or forces are brought to bear upon it which 
give rise to actions that otherwise would not have been per- 
formed. An inquiry into the liberty of man as fallen will 
always lead to confusion if the difference between man’s 
various powers and spheres of action on the one hand, and 
of the various characters of the agents on the other, are 
not kept in view. We must not overlook the fact that 
whatever faculty of man is brought into exercise, it is the 
man that acts, and it is his liberty that we have under con- 
sideration. He may be uncoerced and unhindered in the 
execution of some project in the external world without 
on that account being internally free. He may even devise 
philanthropic plans and carry them out without let or 
hindrance, and yet be spiritually unfree. His movements 
may in many respects be free-actions whilst he is a slave 
to sin. 

3. The fall of man has not destroyed his liberty in 
such sense as to make him irresponsible. It has its influ- 
ence, as other considerations have, on his decisions; for 
he has desires and convictions resulting from his sinful 
nature which he would not have if that nature were not 
corrupt, and these enter into his determinations as ‘well 
as thoughts and feelings, which are morally ‘indifferent. 
Whether, for instance, he shall live in the city or the 
country may be decided by his love for the club and the 
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theatre and the gaming table, notwithstanding the better 
prospects for a livelihood in the other alternative. But he 
is formally free though he is sold under sin. Restrictions 
are placed upon him by the depravity of his nature, which 
enslaves him and destroys all spiritual liberty: In the abso- 
Jute sense, in which there are no liminations.to the external 
or internal movements of life, there is no free creature. In 
that sense only God is free. Man is enslaved by sin, be- 
cause this puts restrictions upon him which did not origin- 
ally belong to his nature and by which he is rendered in- 
capable. of accomplishing his creative design and unfitted 
to fill his ordained place in the universe. But with all his 
disabilities and all the implied limitations beyond those be- 
longing to his created nature, he has a certain formal free- 
dom still. Indeed he would not continue to be man if this 
were not so. For his soul, with its power to know and 
think, to feel and will, belongs to his essence. A creature 
that is not endowed with will can no more be human than a 
creature that is not endowed with intelligence. It may be 
a beast, but it cannot be a man, whose distinctive mark is 
rationality with its power of thinking and willing. But 
there is no power of will without the power of choice. To 
will is to choose between doing and not doing, between 
doing this and doing that. Such liberty is not lost by the 
introduction of sin into the world, because human nature 
is not lost, disastrous as has been the coming of sin upon 
our race. 


This disaster consisted in the loss of the divine image 
and of the higher liberty which that involves. Man was 
free in the exercise of all his faculties for the attainment 
of the end for which he was created. He did not make 
himself, nor assign to hiniself his own place in the -order 
and plan of the universe. God made him and made him 
for His own purpose. His place in the order of creation 
was lofty, and his endowments were correspondingly high. 
He was good, and that in a higher sense than the creatures 
which were not gifted with rationality. Every creature 
was made to subserve its purpose, and therefore every crea- 
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ture was good as adapted to this purpose. But man was 
endowed with mind, could know what he was made. for, 
could enter into the plan of his Maker, could make choices- 
even to the extent of dissenting from the divine plan, could. 
use his gift of dominion over other creatures against the 
Creator’s design, could know and adore his God or turn. 
away from Him in a vain attempt to be independent. In 
every way his nature and his powers were above the other 
creatures. His endowment rendered him a moral being. 
He was made in righteousness and true holiness according” 
to the image of God, and had he used the power and the 
liberty which this implies, according to the will of God, he. 
would have remained good, and sin and evil with its con- 
demnation and misery never would have come into this. 
world, which God made good, but which now lieth in 
wickedness. As a moral being with power to choose he 
was put upon trial and failed. That failure under the cir- 
cumstances is a marvelous thing, but it is a fact which must. 
be reckoned with and which no speculations can annul. 
Its effect was horrible beyond the power of language to- 
express. Man lost his manliness. We do not mean by 
this ‘that the creature called man disappeared from the: 
earth. Human nature did not cease to exist. But it was. 
despoiled of the noblest gift and remained but a corrupt and 
crippled apparition of what it once had been. The glorious. 
liberty was gone; for the creature that chose to set up for 
itself in disharmony with the righteousness and holiness of 
God, his Maker, became the helpless slave of sin and Satan,. 
deprived of his Maker’s support and guidance and blessed- 
ness. But though his glorious liberty was gone, he was: 
still a man, not a brute, and therefore still had a soul that 
could think and feel and will. He was human, but human-- 
ity in ruins. As such he still had liberty of a formal sort.. 
He could by his intelligence distinguish between the things. 
around him, could choose one thing in preference to am 
other, and could will to act or not to act in regard to all 
of them. He could deliberate and will what gratified his. 
desires and seemed to him expedient. He was not im- 
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pelled by forces outside of himself to will what he did not 
choose, and he was not restrained from willing what he 
did choose. 

How then does his liberty after the falling away from 
God differ from that which was in his possession before 
that lamentable catastrophe? The answer is manifest in 
the history of man. He was deprived of the liberty which 
lay in his nature as created in the image of God. He was 
no longer able to fulfill his mission as his Maker designed 
it. He was not good, and the good will of God was not 
his will. He was no longer the spiritually minded being 
that was after God created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. Now that which is born after the flesh is flesh. “The 
carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God.” Rom. 8, 7. 8. This 
no more implies that the distinction between good and evil 
has been wiped from his soul than it does that.he has be- 
come a brute. He is still the morally responsible creature 
who is called man. He still has the intuition of right and 
a conscience to sanction it and to condemn its violation. 
And in this regard also he can exercise his will according 
to the nature which he possesses. There is therefore a 
morality even among the heathens: some have more sense 
of right than others; and some have more respect for right 
than others. But man’s foolish heart is darkened, and when 
by nature right is chosen in preference to wrong it is on 
the same ground that the pleasant or profitable is chosen in 
any other sphere. His nature is not right. The fatal 
poison of sin has corrupted it. When our nature was as 
God made it, every thought and feeling and volition was in 
harmony with God, because the root of all man’s activities 
in his nature was in conformity with God and His good 
will. Hence with all his formal freedom of choice within 
the domain of sin, he has no liberty to serve God in right- 
eousness and holiness according to His good will. Man 
was made a servant of God in liberty; he has become a 
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servant of Satan in slavery. By nature man is now not 
really free. 

It is not surprising to Christian believers that many of 
their fellow men should take umbrage at such a statement. 
They claim to be lovers of liberty, and that this had nothing 
to do with faith in the Holy Scriptures or in Him whom 
they present as the Savior of the world. They vehemently 
affirm that a man can be free without being a Christian. 
Believers can understand their contention and appreciate 
their arguments. From their point of view they are con- 
tending for a truth, the whole import of which they do not 
understand and in their condition of unbelief cannot realize. 
In many things they are free. The whole field of nature is 
open before them, and they can act, as far as their natural 
powers of mind and body extend, with freedom. No one 
compels them to think otherwise than as they please. God 
permits and man cannot hinder the natural motions of the 
soul. So in the external world they are free to act, so far 
as nature and the will of other men, who are equally free, 
do not interpose obstacles. By their exertions in the cause 
of liberty they can even enlarge the scope within which their 
fellow men can move in freedom, both as individuals and 
communities. But still the chief thing is wanting so long 
as the truth in Jesus has not made them free. The heart 
is not right. It is not in harmony with God. It seeks sel- 
fish ends. It does not serve God, whose will alone is good. 
and alone secures the blessedness of. our race in time and 
in eternity. Even its pursuit of righteousness, under the 
impulse of conscience, which still remains in the soul as a 
reminder of what man was made to be and to do, has be- 
come part of human policy in independence of God. There 
is liberty now only within the realm of sin, which holds all 
men in bondage. 


III MAN’S LIBERTY AS RENEWED. 


Only Christ makes man really free. It must have’ be- 
come apparent that something more is meant by this state- 
ment than that our motives for the good are increased and 
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that our environment is improved. When the Scriptures 
tell us that we are dead in sin, children of wrath by nature, 
saved by grace through faith, and that there is no other 
name under heaven given by which we could be-saved but 
that of Christ, all thoughts of regaining our lost liberty by 
the exercise of any powers still remaining in our nature 
must, if we are to occupy Christian ground, be abandoned 
from the start. 

rk. We are made free by the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. “Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on 
Him, If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed, and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” John 8, 31. 32. The truth meant is not 
the knowledge in general which we obtain by our natural 
powers from natural sources, but that truth which He, the 
way and the truth and the life, brought to the souls of be- 
nighted men, who are thus saved from the bondage of sin 
and made heirs of His kingdom of grace and glory. “To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is 
of the truth heareth my voice.” John 18,-37. Thus our 
Lord established a kingdom which is not of this world, 
but which serves the Savior in liberty. “If the Son there- 
fore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” John 
8, 36. This is a freedom of which only those are partakers 
who by grace are brought to honor and believe the truth 
which is revealed in Christ, without which all must remain 
in the blindness and bondage of sin. “Stand fast therefore 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” Gal. 5, I. 
This is the truth: u1.to salvation which by the Gospel is 
preached unto us, ani which by the power of the Holy 
Spirit we are led to believe, that the truth may make us 
free. “For the words that.I speak unto you,” our Lord as- 
sures us, “they are spirit and they are life.” John 6, 63. 
The Spirit comes to the soul with a power that liberates 
from the slavery in which sin and Satan holds it. “Now 
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the Lord is that Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” 2 Cor. 3,17. “Foras many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God; for ye have 
not received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye 
have received the Sprit of adoption whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.” Rom. 8, 14. 15. 


2. It does not belong to the purpose of this article 
to inquire into the psychology of the great change that is. 
made in man’s heart by the bestowal upon him of the glor- 
ious liberty of the children ofu God. But it is essential to 
our purpose to observe that the restoration of our lost lib- 
erty is the effect of divine grace and of the redemption 
through the sacrifice of God’s incarnate Son, applied by 
the Holy Spirit. 

The Scriptures make known to us the truth, that “By 
grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God; not of works, lest any mam 
should boast.’”’ Eph. 2, 8.9. Grace is divine mercy to the 
helpless, who cannot help themselves. It is mercy in God, 
not merit in man. Sin is the violation of the Creator’s 
will and merits punishment. Man is guilty and merits 
death. God’s goodness provides a way of escape from the 
death that is merited and offers pardon to the guilty for 
the sake of His merit whom the love of God provided as a 
Mighty Savior. That is the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the grace which is declared freely in the gospel, the grace 
by which we are saved through faith. All thought of 
man’s power and man’s merit is thus excluded. It is in- 
consistent with grace; “not of works, lest any man should 
boast.” “If by grace, then it is no more of works, other- 
wise grace is no more grace. But if it be of works, then it 
is no more grace, otherwise work is no more work.” 
Rom. 11, 6. The free gift of God is of grace and therefore 
cannot be merited; if the claim of merit by works is put 
forth, the gift of grace is renounced. Therefore it is writ- 
ten: “Christ is become of no effect unto you, whosoever of 
you are justified by the law: ye are fallen from grace.” Gal. 
5, 4. The liberty which the Christian enjoys is wholly a 
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gift of divine grace, and is in no respect the product of his 
own efforts to break the chains wherewith Satan has bound 
him and holds him captive. 


It is one o1 the gravest of errors to separate this lib- 
erating grace from the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. 
The notion that God’s love may be depended on to release 
us from the penalty of sin without the atoning blood of 
the Lamb of God, lacks all scriptural warrant equally with 
the other notion, that man has power in himself to work 
righteousness and thus secure the favor of God by his 
works of virtue. God in His holiness has nothing but con-. 
demnation for the unholiness of man. “Christ hath re~ 
deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us.” Gal. 3, 13. Without this the righteousness of 
God, demanding fulfillment of His holy law, will always: 
stand in the way of the sinner’s pardon and of the restora- 
tion of his liberty by divine grace. Where there is no for- 
giveness of sin there can be no life and salvation. Without 
the redemption through Christ there is as little ground for 
man’s moral betterment and ultimate acceptableness to God 
as there is for a removal of God’s wrath from the soul that 
sinneth and hence must die. “For we are His workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God 
hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” Eph. 
2, 10. Whenever a soul renounces the dominion of sin 
and resolves to walk with God in the way of holiness, it is 
not by the impulse of his nature,. which is corrupt and at 
enmity with God, but by the power of the Holy Spirit ap- 
plying the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, “who was de- 
livered for our offences and was raised again for our justi- 
fication.” Rom. 4, 25. 

The soul is free when the truth in Jesus has made it 
free. This takes place when faith is wrought by the Holy 
Spirit. It would scarcely be necessary to give special 
prominence to this were it not that errors in this regard 
are in vogue which are of the same character as those re- 
lating to the grace of God and the redemption through. 
Christ. As the grace of God is often conceived as divine: 
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love exercised for the sinner’s salvation without any re- 
gard to the requirements of divine justice when wrong is 
done, so that it becomes a mere sentimental weakness after 
the manner of human tenderness which cannot endure the 
infliction of punishment on evil-doers; and as this redemp- 
tion is often conceived merely as the supply of human mo- 
tives for higher living by the noble example of our Lord 
in the labor of love and in the patience of hope, not as the 
fulfillment of all righteousness in the sinner’s stead by 
doing and suffering all that the law demands, so that God 
could be just and still the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus, (Rom. 3, 26): so the work of the Holy Spirit is 
often conceived as. an exercise of divine power, for the 
‘sinner’s sanctification, without reference to the incarnation 
of the Son of God and His vicarious sacrifice upon the 
cross, proclaimed to us by the Gospel, by .which alone this 
sanctification is rendered possible. In all these vagaries 
the same fundamental error of salvation without the Savior, 
who was delivered for our offences and was raised again 
for our justification, is manifest. It is the offence of the 
cross that is everywhere apparent—that cross that is the 
peace and joy of believers, but to all others a stumbling 
block and simply foolishness. 


The way of God is the way of faith. It is the way of 
salvation and therefore the way of liberty. No one is saved 
from the damnation of hell by the mere fact that God is 
love. Millions perish still. This infinite and therefore un- 
speakable love did all that could be done to save our whole 
human race. ‘For God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” John 3, 16. 
The only begotten of the Father came, was “made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.” 
Gal. 4,4. 5. And the love that is infinite did not stop there. 
He now sends forth His Spirit to convince men of sin and 
of righteousness and of judgment, that they might believe 
the truth and be free from the condemnation which is on 
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them because of their sin. He came and redeemed us all, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. ‘He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not. But as many as received Him, to 
them gave He power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on His name: which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” John 1, 11-13. What infinite love could do 
was done, and is done now, to save the people from the 
wrath to come. But the one thing needful for all is the 
faith that believes the love which God hath to us, which 
receives the only begotten Son as the Savior of the world, 
and which accepts the truth communicated by the Holy 
Spirit in the Word of God. That truth, by the power of 
God which is exerted in it, will make you free. But God 
compels no man to receive it, and men have the terrible 
power to reject it; and hence it comes that notwithstand- 
ing the love of God and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the exercise of the Holy Spirit’s power, millions’ still 
remain in bondage and die in their sins. Only those who 
believe the precious truth unto salvation have the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. 


3. This glorious liberty, like all other spiritual gifts 
of our Lord, whé made us for eternal blessedness, is only 
partially realized in this world, but it is none the less a 
precious possession, which only the children of God enjoy, 
and whose full fruition is yet to come. 

To prevent confusion it may be necessary again to 
refer to the liberty in external matters, which does not be- 
long exclusively to the children of God. A free country 
is a boon whict belongs to all citizens, whether they are 
Christians or not.’ It secures an unmolested exercise of 
rights, which enlightened reason recognizes, and immunity 
from burdens which the light of nature shows to be op- 
pressive. As intelligence increases, human insight in this 
regard will become deeper and civilization will advance to 
larger liberty, although necessarily also to greater restric- 
tion of lust and license, and every form of selfishness that 
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acts to the detriment of our neighbor. That the light of 
Christianity, without making the special truth unto salva- 
tion any part of the political constitution, has done much 
for civil liberty and the overthrow of tyranny is apparent 
in the whole history of civilization and. the establishment 
of governments recognizing the rights of the people. -The 
growth of civil liberty since the Reformation indicates the 
powerful influence of the deeper knowledge of God and man 
and their mutual relations which were the result of that 
great movement. Civil liberty is largely an outgrowth of 
the truth wherewith Christ makes us free, not at all through 
its introduction as political policy or necessary divine law 
for the nations, but as a leaven in the souls of men that 
works outward and penetrates society, permeating all the 
spheres of life, and sanctifying all its forms. Not the in- 
troduction of the law and the gospel into state constitutions 
as the norm of legislation and the final court of appeal in 
civil contests and national disputes, but the introduction of 
revealed truth into the hearts of men, that they may have 
clearer conceptions of righteousness and greater love for its 
eternal worth, is what is needed for the advancement of 
civilization and civil liberty, whilst the ultimate purpose of 
the divine gift is to liberate from the bondage of sin and 
secure the eternal possession of the promised inheritance in 
Christ. Our glorious liberty insures blessings here in the 
land of our pilgrimage, but attains its glorious results here- 
after, when life’s struggle is past and the land of everlasting 
rest is reached. “Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that when He shall ‘appear, we shall be liké Him.” 1 
John 3, 2. 


The glorious liberty of the children of God is the 
gracious deliverance from every yoke, that the soul may 
serve God alone, as it was created for stich service in com- 
plete freedom. It therefore implies above all else the de- 
liverance from the curse that is on us because of our oppo- 
sition to the divine law and the violation of God’s will. 
By this the human creature’ presumed to-throw off the 
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allegiance which he owed to his Creator and stupidly re- 
solved to be his own God and Master, bringing him into 
disharmony with all the rest of creation, even including 
hin self as created in the image of God. This would mean 
onty misery. It was breaking loose from everything that 
constituted his goodness and his blessedness in its posses- 
sion. Now he was doomed to death. His only help now 
was the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. That is the 
provision which the love of God has made for our salva- 
iton. ‘That is the proclamation of the gospel, offering for- 
giveness of sins, life and salvation to lost souls. That is 
the salvation which the Holy Spirit makes ours when He 
works faith in our hearts. Only when this precious truth 
enters the heart and is embraced by faith, is the soul liber- 
ated from the curse which is upon it by reason of’sin. The 
truth has made it free. The curse of sin and damnation 
has given place to the assurance of pardon through Jesus’ 
blood. “Being justified by faith we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Rom. 5, 1. “There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus.” Rom. 8, 1. They are free; they enjoy the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God. 


But there is-another aspect in which this liberty must 
be considered. The children of God are not only free from 
the curse of the law, but in an important sense from the 
law itself. “Sin shall not have dominion over you; for 
ye are not under the law, but under grace.’ Rom. 6, 14. 
In our evangelical theology the first place must always be 
assigned to pardoning grace; which applies by the word 
of the gospel th: righteousness of our merciful and mighty 
Savior for our apprehension by faith, and thus our deliver- 
ance from the wrath of God upon our sins, and the be- 
stowal of peace upon our troubled conscience. That is 
the main thing, that the condemned soul be freed from con- 
demnation, without which nothing that we do can be pleas- 
ing to God, who is angry with the wicked every day. The 
preaching of the gospel is always primarily the granting 
of the forgiveness of sin and peace for the soul through 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, whose merits are appropriated by 
faith. Grace purifies the heart, but it does this by faith. 
Thus the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts; for 
His goodness is realized when the proclamation of pardon is 
believed. God is then no longer hated as the merciless 
tyrant denouncing indignation and wrath upon sinners, 
but loved as the loving Father who has at an infinite cost 
‘made a way for us to escape from just damnation by the 
gift into death of His own dear Son, and now accepts us 
freely in the Beloved as His own dear children. By faith 
the condemned soul is delivered from the curse and ren- 
dered free from the bondage of sin in consciousness as well 
as in fact, and the service of God, for which the soul was 
created and’ thus by creative endowment was adapted, but 
for which by the entrance of sin it was rendered incom- 
petent, is made a delight. In this state of liberty from 
slavish efforts to do good because it was demanded, and 
thus to observe the forms of good while the heart was not 
in harmony with it, and dread of punishment was the only 
motive to make the efforts that were vain, the liberated 
soul performs the Lord’s will because it loves the good 
which that will inculcates, and the deeds which the law 
requires are not done because it commands and threatens, 
but because they are good. Christians are not under the 
law, but under grace; but all the mofe are they zealous 
of good works, because they are not unwillingly driven 
to them by the thought of securing God’s favor or escap- 
ing His wrath, but prompted by the love by which faith 
works they do them cheerfully. They receive the same 
mind which was also in Christ Jesus, and thus become cheer- 
ful workers together with Him in the execution of the 
divine will. Not because the law requires works of right- 
eousness, and not because it condemns all failure to fulfill 
it, but only because they will what God wills do Christians 
daily strive to live in holiness and abound in good works. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ has brought their hearts 
in harmony with His will and the love of Christ constrain- 
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eth them. They enjoy the glorious liberty of the children 
of God, and their delight is to do their Father’s will. 


And yet it is needful to add another remark, lest the 
subject should after all be misunderstood. ,Our human 
nature is not destroyed nor does it become a substantially 
different thing by the work of grace.’ In essence it remains 
the same. Man is still the creature of God that was de- 
signed for communion with his Creator and for blessedness 
in such communion. By his sin he was corrupted and un- 
fitted for his high destiny. But God did not annihilate or 
absolutely cast him off on that account. He came to his 
rescue, but in the whole plan and process of rescuing him 
dealt with him as the living soul with moral powers that 
He had.created him to be. Hence he was held to the same 
accountability after as before the fall, and when the grace 
of our Lord Jesus was declared in the gospel, it was not 
forced upon him,:but offered him as the only means of 
rest to his disquieted soul and as the power of. God to his. 
salvation through the merciful Redeemer. “As many as 
received Him to them gave He the power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe in His name.” And 
now these believers, who are the sons of God and heirs of 
heaven, still carry about with them the human nature that 
was corrupted by sin. This in Scripture is denominated 
the flesh, as distinguished from the spiritual powers called 
the spirit, which are the divine gift to those who believe 
the truth concerning Christ and the great salvation which 
He hath wrought. And that makes the spiritual life am 
incessant conflict with the sin in our nature. “For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
Rom. 8, 14. “Tris I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and 
ye shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh. For the flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit and the Spirit against the flesh; 
and these are contrary the one to the other, so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would. But if ye be led of 
the Spirit, ye are not under the law.” Gal. 5, 16-18. These 
are glorious revelations of the inner life as they appear in 
the experience of all believers, and they must not be over- 
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looked when Christians assert and exert their glorious lib- 
erty. Their will is now to praise the God of their salva- 
tion by doing His will in all things and always. The new 
life, which is Christ in them by faith, desires nothing else. 
They would do God’s will only and wholly. To this end 
they are free from the bondage of sin, that they may serve 
the living God. And yet their daily life is not a perfect 
service of the Lord and under Him a perfect service of 
His people. Tumultuous thoughts arise in the soul as dis- 
couraging failures arise in practical life. We are free, but 
the internal resistance of our sinful nature hampers us: at 
every step. “For I know that in me, that is in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing; for to will is present with me, 
but how to perform that which is good I find not. For 
the good that I would I do not; but the evil that I would 
not, that J do. Now if I do that I would not, it is no 
more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” Rom. 7, 
18-20. The fact as it presents itself in the consciousness 
of the Christian believer is a contradiction to the natural 
psychologist, notwithstanding that there is something akin 
to it in the common experience of the natural man, who 
often wants to and at the same time does not want to do 
a thing. The believer has become a free man and wills 
what God wills. This is what is declared when St. John 
says: “Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin.” 
1 John 3,9. Personally he has renounced the devil and all 
his works. His will is to serve the Lord and Him only 
and wholly. But the evil in his nature that clamors for 
gratification and the evil in the world that offers manifold 
enticement to such gratification, make the execution of his 
will as a child of God a continual struggle. Haus intellect 
is often deceived by the sophistries of natural reason, and 
his heart is often misled by the allurements of sin in forms 
of beauty and even of love, so that the good and the true 
are unwittingly exchanged for the evil and the false. Hence 
the need of incessant vigilance and prayer, without which 
the accomplishrhent of the good which we will is obstructed 
and thwarted by the flesh in our life of service, and that 
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‘very life and the liberty which it involves is endangered. 
The free man in Christ is a soldier of the cross, and pursues 
his way to the crown amid daily battles with sin. But 
faith is the victory that overcomes the world, and to him 
‘who 1s faithful unto death the crown of glory is sure. 

While then we prize liberty even in the form in which 
‘man is capable of enjoying it now in his earthly relations, 
Jet us not overlook the higher and larger liberty which be- 
longs to the children of God alone. Whilst we take a 
‘profound interest in the struggles of humanity for deliver- 
ance from the ills to which it is subjected in this world 
that lieth in wickedness, let us not forget that only where 
the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty, and that all ef- 
fectual help for man is in the name of the Lord, who has 
redeemed us and graciously given us the glorious liberty 
of the children of God as an everlasting heritage. 


———. 


| 
SOME LEADING BIBLICAL PROBLEMS. 
BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph. D., COLUMBUS, O. 
Vv. A FEW NEW TESTAMENT EXEGETICAL CRUCES. 


a) Nota few-of the parallel passages found scattered 
in so great an abundance throughout the pages of both 
the Old and the New Testament present peculiar difficul- 
ties when the effort is made to harmonize their contents. 
Some special kinds of parallels constitute a unique exe- 
getical crux by themselves This is notably the fact of the 
‘Old Testament citations found in the New Testament writ- 
ings. A close exemination of these is the source of con- 
stant surprise and perplexity, not on account of their simi- 
larity but on account of their divergencies and differences. 
Although for all of the New Testament writers the Old 
Testament is the inspired word of God and an ultimate and 
highest court of appeal, the mere ipse dixit of which settles 
all pertinent problems, yet the various writers of the New 
Testament seem to vie with each other in the perfectly in- 
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dependent way and manner in which they make use of the 
Old Testament passages. Turpie, in his famous work “The 
Old Testament in the New,” although one-sided yet the 
best collection of materials on this intricate subject, figures 
out 275 such citations between the beginning of Matthew 
and the end of Revelation, and this list does not include the 
almost countless indirect references, verbal reproductions 
of single words, etc. Yet it is probably not going too far 
to say that in all of these citations there is not one of any 
length that is taken literally from the pages of the Old 
Testament. Even such a classical word as that found in 
Romans 1, 17: “The just shall live by faith,’ is not in 
every particular a literal reproduction of the words found 
in Hab. 2, 4. Within the pages of both the Old and the 
New Testament themselves the parallels are not perfect, 
all going to show that while the sacred writers were most 
positive in the assertion of the inspired character of the 
Scriptures they were very free in the forms in which 
they made use of these writings. Professor Haupt, con- 
cludes his special researches in his “Die Alttestamentliche 
Citate in den vier Evangelien,’ with the statement that 
while there is the greatest divergency in the wording of 
the citations as compared. with the original source, yet 
these citations are all true to the thoughts and contents 
of the passages from which they are taken. This latter 
statement.must be recognized as correct, notwithstanding 
the fact that these citations are generally given in the form 
found in the Septuagint version, even where this transla- 
tion is not in exact harmony with the Hebrew original. 
The claim that is so often made that some of these New 
Testament citations pervert the meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment passages, is incorrect and is based as a rule upon a 
misunderstanding of the purposes which the New Testa- 
ment writers had in view when making the quotation. A 
good birdseye view of the data and details involved in 
this problem is found in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
Vol. IV, pp. 184-188. 
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The same freedom in the use of the same material by 
different writers appears especially in the gospels, and a 
careful synoptical survey of these four books shows that 
not only do not two report the same event or describe the 
same parable in exactly the same way, but it is the rare 
exceptior. when even two single sentences are found in ex- 
actly the same words throughout in two or more of ‘the 
Evangelists. Such similarity of expression is usually con- 
fined to popular sayings, such as “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear’; or “Many are called but few are 
chosen.” Instructive examples of the independence of the 
writers in this respect are found in the two forms of -the 
Lord’s Prayer, one in Matthew and the other in Luke, as 
also in the words placed by Pilate upon the cross of Christ. 
It is an old problem whether the longer form of the Lord’s 
Prayer as found in connection with the Sermon on the 
Mount, in Matt. 6, 9-13, is the more original shape, or the 
shorter as found in Luke 11, 2-4. In Matt. 27, 37 the in- 
scription on the cross is the following, “This is Jesus the 
King of the Jews”; in Mark 15, 26 it reads, “The King of 
the Jews”; in Luke 23, 28 it is, “This is the King of the 
Jews”; and in John 19, 19 the words are, “Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the King of the Jews.” These are four different re- 
censions of one and the same sentence that by its very 
nature and circumstances ought to have assumed in the 
minds of the early Christians and gospel writers a fixed 
verbal form. There is a perfect agreement in the thought 
but what a divergency in the form. The case in hand is 
however typical and representative for the. way in which 
the Biblical authors all cling to the fact and the contents 
but seem indifferent to the verbal expression and the forms 
which are employed to «xpress their message. 


b) There are several New Testament parallels that 
alone rise to the dignity of an independent problem. Promi- 
nent among these 1s the genealogical table of Christ’s an- 
cestors found in Matt. 1, 1-16 and the inverted -table as 
recorded in Luke 3, 23-38, the most probable explanation 
of the difference between the two being this that Matthew’s 
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list leads up to Joseph, theocratically the father of Jesus, 
in accordance with the general tendency of this gospel, 
while the list of Luke, preéminently the historian among 
the gospel writers, leads to Mary the real mother of the 
Lord, although it is quite evident that other factors must 
enter into the harmonizing of these two groups of names. 
Another problem of greater proportions in this department 
is the determination whether John agrees with the Synop- 
tics in reference to the day of the crucifixion of Jesus, and 
like the first three gospels says that this event took place 
on the Passover festival. The most accessible satisfactory 
discussion of this problem is found in Haas Commentary 
on Mark, in the Lutheran Commentary series, while the 
entire Appendix, pp. 287-362 is devoted to this question. 


A few examples of difficult parallels that more readily 
yield to an explanation can here be cited. One of these 
is the well known difference in the order in which Matthew 
and Luke narrate the temptation of Christ, the latter in- 
verting the second.and the third, cf. Matt. 4, 5. 8, and Luke 
4,5.9. There is absolutely no contradiction between these 
two, only that the two evangelists had a different prin- 
ciple in arranging the second and the third temptation. It is. 
well known fact that the evangelists as little as some other 
writers in the Scriptures adhere strictly to the chronologi- 
cal order. Matthew particularly seems to depart from this 
by arranging his material according to subject matter, as is 
seen, in this among other things, that he places the Sermon 
on the Mount in the very beginning of his gospel, although it 
is very evident that it was not preached until the second 
year of Christ’s ministry. But it being the purpose of 
Matthew to distinguish sharply between the old and the 
new in the kingdom of God on earth, it was proper in the 
very outset to give Christ’s account of the ideas and ideals. 
that were to prevail in the new order of things as contrasted 
with the old. The antecedent probability however, the or- 
der in which Luke reports the temptation is historically 
correct, is not. supported by facts. The way Matthew con-- 
nects the third and the second temptation, especially with. 
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the word zdéiev and the shape in which he closes the third 
make it practically certain that his order is correct, and that 
Luke for reasons of his own inverts the natural order.Cf. 
Robinson’s Synopsis of the Gospels, p 209 sq. Schaeffer, in 
the Lutheran Commentory on Matt., Vol 2, p. 74, says: 
“Luke arranges this temptation as the third according to 
certain gradation of locality, namely the wilderness, the 
mountain, and, lastly, the temple in: the city. Since the 
three temptations of Christ occurred in a comparatively 
short time, and are. distinct from each other, the order in 
which they are related does not affect the meaning of the 
text.” 


Again, it occurs several times that the evangelists.do 
not agree in the number of persons mentioned in connec- 
tion with certain miracles of Christ. Thus in Matt. 7, 28 
sqg., in the case of the Demoniacs of Gadara, the explicit 
statement is made that there were two of these unfortunates, 
while both Mark, 5, 1 sqq, and Luke 8, 26 sqq. make men- 
tion of only one. Again in his last journey to Jerusalem, 
on his way through Jericho the Lord is reported by Matt. 
20, 29-34 to have healed two blind people, while Mark, 10, 
46-52, speaks of only one, mentioning him by name, and 
Luke, 18, 35-43 also speaks of only one. The proper solu- 
tion of the difficulties is doubtlessly found in the principle 
of interpretation, common with languages and literature, 
that this number is correct which will render an easy ex- 
planation of the other. There doubtlessly were two per- 
sons in each case; since, if there had been only one, it 
would be impossible to explain how one of the evangelists 
should have made two out of this one. That two of the 
Gospel writers report only one is doubtlessly owing to the 
fact, that in each case one of these two was particularly 
conspicuous in these transactions with the Lord. In this 
way the difficulty readily yields to an easy explanation..- 
The seeming discrepancy between Matt 27, 44, where both 
the malefactors on the cross are accused of having reviled 
Christ, in agreement with Mark 15, 39, and the statmeent 
of Luke 23, 39, where one is particularly mentioned and 
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the second is described as penitent, is of a different kind, 
the evangelists doubtlessly having different points of time 
in view, as probably both malefactors did revile the Lord, 
but one, in view of what he saw and heard, came to. his 
senses and repented before his death. 

Sometimes the exegetical difficulties suggested by a 
comparasion of the gospel accounts are of a different char- 
acter. One of these is the question suggested by the ab- 
sence of any statement in Matt. chap. 26, and Mark 14, as 
to the time when Judas left the table to betray the Lord, 
whether the traitor was-.still present when he Savior in- 
stituted the Lord’s supper. A solution of the trouble is 
found by referring to the supplementary report in John’s 
narrative, where chap. 13, 30, that Judas after he had 
taken the sup, immediately departed. As this-was during 
the eating of the passover and before the institution of the 
supper, it is certain that Judas was not present when the 
sacred rite was instituted. 

c) Quite naturally the difficulties presented by the 
epistles are many. Peter already recognized the fact that 
there were many points hard to understand in Paul’s writ- 
ings, and there are at least several passages in his letters 
for which dozens of explanations are offered. We here 
confine ourselves to one section giving details on several 


intricacies. (To be continued). 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
BY REV. WALTER L. SPIELMAN, A. B., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


This subject is certainly a very wide one, and if treated 
exhaustively, would have to fill a large sized volume. In 
fact, to study the subject of Church Architecture thor- 
oughly, an immense amount of labor and diligence is. re- 
quired, because the standard works on this subject are not 
only quite numerous and costly, but also exceedingly volum- 
inous. It cannot be. expected, therefore, as certainly it 
was not intended by the Conference, that this essay should 
enter thoroughly into all details. Believing, therefore, that 
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what was wanted, was simply a brief outline of the subject, 
together with some practical suggestions in the application 
of the fundamental principles, the writer has decided. to 
treat the subject under these two heads, 


I. A Brief Outline of the Historical Development of 
Church Architecture, and 


Tl. A Few Practical Suggestions in the Practical Apph- 
cation of Fundamental Principles. 


I. A Brief History of the Development of Church 
Architecture. Not deeming it necessary or even of value 
to us, for our purposes, to go back to the time of ancient 
pagan and of Jewish architecture, we will begin at once 
‘with the Christian era, when the Church as the Christian 
Church, first came into existence. Here, in the very be- 
ginning of Christian Church Architecture, we find two 
different tendencies, that’of the Oriental church, and that 
of the Occidental church. Let us notice first the develop- 
ment of church architecture in the Orient, for different as 
that Church was from the Occidental, in its form and 
cultus, so it was also different in the style of its architec- 
ture. In the Oriental, or Greek Catholic Church, from the 
time of the Emperor Constantine the Great, until the pres- 
ent, the style of architecture, with but few changes or alter- 
ations, has been that which attained its greatest and fullest 
development in the Church of Hagia Sophia at Constanti- 
nople (falsely celled St. Sophia), now, alas a Turkish 
mosque. Of course, in the first two or three centuries after 
Christ, very little difference can be shown between the 
churches of the East and of the West, because, in the first 
place, there seem to have been as yet very few Christian 
church buildings, and in the second place, records and rep- 
resentations of them are wanting. As Chrysostom has said, 
“It was then yet the time when. the houses of the Chris- 
tians were churches, and not the time when the Church be- 
came a house.” Both because of persecution, and of dis- 
like of heathen temples, the Christians of those days were 
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wont to assemble for their worship in the homes of mem- 
bers of their number, and not until near the end of the 
third century, do we find records of special buildings with 
special arrangement for church services. Then it was, 
that during the forty peaceful years before the Diocletian 
persecutions, new church edifices were built, and old ones. 
were enlarged, modelled much after the Greek circular 
temples and mausoleums, but gradually assuming more and 
more a peculiar character, until, under Constantine, the 
Oriental style of church architecture was really established,. 
the special characteristics of which were, vaulted domes, sup- 
ported on pillars or covering walls whose ground plan took 
the form of the circle, the octagon, hexagon, square, Greek: 
cross, or other figures, whose extreme points were equi-dis- 
tant from the centre of the dome. Here and there, occa- 
sionally, in later years, the rectangular or oblong form, 
leading to or from the dome, was added, although as a rule,. 
this feature was not incorporated into the Oriental style. 
In the Oriental church architecture, the long Basilica of 
the Occidental style, i. e., the long, single naved audience 
room, though rarely present, was entirely wanting, the 
ground plan being, as before stated, one of those figures. 
closely related to the circle, the dome like a circle inscribed 
in a square or polygon, surmounting the whole in the 
centre. These buildings rose in some instances to quite a 
number of stories, balconies or galleries being provided 
around the dome, in the upper floors, for the use of the 
women. The main entrance was from the west, with the 
altar in the east, usually standing in an apse or altar niche. 
The dome, usually in the form of a hemisphere, sometimes, 
however, assumed a more pointed form, especially later, 
in the Byzantine styles, as for example are still seen in the 
churches of Russia and in the mosques of Turkey; and 
sometimes the main entrance, as also the extreme points of 
the building were surmounted by smaller domes or turrets.. 
These remained, with very few alterations except in the in- 
creased grandeur of interior decoration, the main character- 
istics of Oriental church architecture. In the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, much of this style was brought to the Occident, in that 
later hybrid style, called the Renaissance, which sought to 
combine the features of the Oriental dome church and the 
Occidental Basilica or oblong church, and whose best and 
highest types were attained in the Cathedral at Florence, 
and St. Mark’s at Venice, and culminated in the stupendous 
church of St Peter at Rome, and in that magnificent pro- 
duction of Sir Christopher Wren, St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. 

The present style of the Greek Catholic church, how- 
ever, is almost exclusively the Byzantine, and as that church 
is in most respects moulded by Russian influence, so too for 
its architectural forms, it will no doubt depend upon that. 
country for its future. 


Let us now turn our attention westward, to the archi- 
tectural development of the Occidental, or Roman Cathohe 
church. The architecture of this branch of the Church had 
a more varied and complete development than that of the 
Orient. Here, too, there were, of course, during the first 
three centuries of the Christian era, very few if any churches. 
On account of the terrible persecutions which waged so 
long against the Church, the Christians first worshipped in 
secret, in caves and-crypts and in secluded caverns tn the 
Catacombs of Rome and Naples and other places. Besides 
this, the hatred of the world and of its heathen art, had 
much to do in discouraging any inclination to church archi- 
tecture and embellishment. Crypts and catacombs and pri- 
vate houses were therefore the usual places of assemblage, 
until here too, Constantine led the way in architecture, but 
with a different style from that in the Orient. Naturally 
the prevalent styles of architecture prevailing in the sur- 
rounding country, influenced the Christians in their methods 
of church construction. Inasmuch as the prevalent style of 
Roman public buildings, largely borrowed from Greece, was 
the Basilica, the long, oblong form, the Christians adopted 
this as being best suited to the needs of their public 
worship. The Christian Basilica was an oblong building, 
with the entrance at the narrow and far west end, and the. 
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building directed toward the rising of the sun. In front, 
at the entrance, was usually a covered and pillared arcade, 
forming a porch or narthex, which in some cases had in 
front of it a pillar-enclosed forecourt. Within the build- 
ing, and running parallel with the sides, were usually long 
rows of columns, separating the nave, or main auditorium 
from the lower and narrower side aisles. Above the col- 
umns which flanked the nave, rose the lofty clearstory wall, 
pierced with windows above the side aisle roofs and sup- 
porting the trusses and timbers of the flat roof of the nave. 
At the farther end of the nave was the sanctuary or apse 
receding from the nave in semi-circular form, and contain- 
ing, arranged along the semi-circular end wall, the seats 
of the clergy, —the bishop’s seat being the middle one — 
then on either side, the presbyters’ seats, and beyond them, 
the deacons’ seats. The floor of this part was raised higher 
than that of any other part, and in front of the bishop’s 
seat stood the altar. All this was called the altar room, or 
high choir. On the right side of this was usually at the 
end of the right aisle, the room for the monks, and on the 
left side of this was usually at the end of the left aisle, the 
room for the deaconesses; then, directly in front of the 
high choir or altar room, and extending about half-way 
down the nave to the door, with also a raised floor, but not 
as high as that of the altar room, was the low choir, or 
place for the singers, separated by a railing from the lower- 
floored room of the penitents and catechumens. On either 
side of the low choir, were the ambones or reading desks 
for the Gospel and Epistle. In front of the room of the 
penitents and catechumens, and sometimes separated from 
it by columns, the first place entered from the door, was the 
place for Jews and Gentiles. In the side aisles were the 
places for the faithful, the men occupying the one to the 
right, and the women the one to the left. Toward the 
front, and along the side walls, were also usually rooms for 
the sacred vessels. This was in general, the style of the 
early Christian Basilica, although it must be stated that 
there was also much variety in their construction, especially 
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in later years. It may be stated here that a very good idea 
of the interior arrangement of the ancient Christian Basilica 
may. be obtained from the illustration in Appendix I of 
Dr. Schuette’s valuable little work, ‘Before the. Altar.” 
The style of architecture used was the old Roman, with 
columns surmounted with straight beams. This style pre- 
vailed materially unchanged until the ninth century, when 
it gave place to the Romanesque, whose distinguishing feat- 
ure was the substitution of semi-circular arches to connect 
the columns, and support the weight above, in the place of 
the plain straight beams used as architraves before. This 
immediately changed the style of the doors and windows 
and relieved the rectangular monotony of the building by 
graceful curves. This style soon made it possible, too, to 
introduce larger windows, and therefore more light, and 
made it easier, by vaulting the ceilings, to introduce a new 
departure from the oblong shape of the old style Basilica, 
by building the ground plan in the shape of a cross, and 
thus having a transept on the right and on the left of the 
nave and choir. Towers began to be added, too, mostly 
square and flat on top, and in them were placed bells and 
chimes. The Romanesque style lasted, however, only until 
about the thirteenth century, when it gave place to a style 
much more beautiful from an architectural standpoint, and 
much simpler and stronger in construction,—the Gothic. 


The pointed arch characterizes the Gothic style. This 
style was based on geometrical rather than architectural 
principles. It arose from the systematic application of two 
principles in building, that -of concentration of strains and 
that of balanced thrusts. The concentration of strains upon 
isolated points of support, was made possible by the substi- 
tution of groined for barrel vaults. This led to a cor- 
responding concentration of the masses of masonry at these 
points; the building was constructed as if upon legs. The 
wall became a mere filling-in between the piers or butt- 
resses, and in time was indeed practically suppressed, im- 
mense windows filled with stained glass, to break the glare 
of the flood of light, taking its place. The second dis- 
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tinctive principle of Gothic architecture was that of bal- 
anced thrusts. In the Roman buildings the large round 
arches were weakest in the middle: in the Gothic, the arches 
were strongest there. In the Roman buildings, the thrust 
(or spreading force) of the vaulting was resisted by the 
great mass in the abutments. In Gothic architecture, 
thrusts were as far as possible resisted by counter-thrusts, 
and the final resultant pressure was transmitted by flying 
half-arches across the intervening portions of the struc- 
ture to external buttresses at corivenient points. These 
principles applied, resulted in ribbed vaulting and in the 
pointed arch, and soon the buildings began to grow in 
height; tall, and massive windows being inserted, while the 
lofty vault, tapering far above to a point, and the tall 
spires, unconsciously, as it were, lifted the soul upward, 
above the din and commotion of earth, in reverent awe. 
This style is certcinly the most churchly of all, as well as 
the most perfect and refined from an architectural point 
of view, and the most easily adapted to ornamentation. It 
attained its height in the middle ages, and flourished until 
the fifteenth century, bringing into existence such marvels 
of construction as Rouen, Notre Dame, Amien, Beauvais, 
and other great cathedrals of Europe. 


With the end of the fifteenth century, however, the 
Gothic style began to decline, and in its place came the 
confusion of the Renaissance and modern mongrel styles, 
going back again to the days of barbarism and heathen- 
dom for their models and inspiration. Within the last cen- 
tury, the Gothic style has again come more into general 
use, and as it is the most practical and churchly and ar- 
tistic, it is to be hoped that in the hands of ardent patrons 
it will in future years attain again, or even exceed the 
glories which it attained in the past. 

As to a distinctively Lutheran style of church archi- 
tecture, 1t might be stated here that there is none, except 
in so far as the internal arrangement of Lutheran churches 
may exert an inffuence here and there. That there is no 
especial Lutheran style, is to be explained by the fact that 
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the churches and churchly buildings which came into the 
hands of the Lutherans at the time of the Reformation, 
were Romish buildings, which had to be cheaply remodelled 
and left in the main as they were, to be adapted by the 
Lutherans as well as they could for their needs. However, 
he fact is, that the Lutheran Church has just as good a 
claim, perhaps a better one, upon the grand Gothic styles 
of the middle ages as the Romish Church has;— for it 
was in Germany, the land of the Reformation, that the 
Gothic style attained its glory, and at that time the Lu- 
theran Church was still a part of the Roman Catholic. Nor 
did the Lutheran Church found a new Church; it simply 
sought to purify and lead back again to its true fundamental 
principles the Church of Christ, which in Romish prac- 
tice. was sadly going astray. No more therefore than the 
Lutheran Church sought to separate from the Roman 
Church, did she reject her styles of architecture. 

The Reformed Church, however, did institute a new 
style, if such it may be called, especially in the days of Carl- 
stadt and the Zwickau prophets, when in their iconoclastic 
efforts they dismantled their churches of all ornamentation 
and art and architectural beauties. It seemed as if in their 
zeal or rather mania, they could scarcely make their churches 
plain enough, destroying the altars, the pictures, the organs, 
the crucifixes, the statuary, in fact even debating whether 
they ought to have even pulpits. How strange that of 
later years they are going to the very other extreme again, 
and thus by their own. actions in patronizing again the pro- 
ductions of art, condemning in loudest terms their former 
deeds of vandalism. 

So much for the historical outlines. Now let us turn 
our attention to 


II. A Few Practical Suggestions in the Practical Ap- 
plication of Fundamental Principles. 


a) As to Style and General Plan.—In general, the 
Gothic is the style to be preferred above all others because 
it is the most churchly and the most practical in every 
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respect. Of course, the styles of architecture prevailing 
in the vicinity will also influence more or less the choice 
of style for a church. The size of the lot and of the church 
to be erected thereon will also determine this somewhat,,. 
for it must be remembered, that the Gothic style, to be fully 
carried out and to look well, requires a church of.no smalk 
and stunted proportions. With its. long quadrangular 
shape, this styled church is the best adapted to satisfy 
liturgical requirements in the Lutheran Church. With the 
main entrance at one of the narrow ends, surmounted usu- 
ally by one or more tall tapering spires, the main nave 
stretches out in front of the entering worshipper, and at 
the extreme end, in the apse, or chancel, the altar, and to 
the right the pulpit and to the left the font, all appear in 
plain view. This, one of the fundamental liturgical require- 
ments distinguishing the Protestant from the Romish 
Church, is, it will be readily seen, best satisfied by the 
Gothic style, as also the requirement that from every seat 
in the church, if at all possible, the pulpit and altar shalt 
be plainly visible. 

Esthetically, too, this style best symbolizes the umity 
of the congregation. Of course, there are other styles 
which also meet these demands, and only such are to be re- 
jected, which conflict with the fundamental ideas of Luth- 
eran liturgy and worship. Inasmuch, however, as the 
Gothic style is most easily and economically applied in the 
construction of medium-sized single-naved or multi-naved 
churches, is the most practical in general, the best adapted 
for ornamentation, the most economical in material and 
space, and in short, the most inspiring, uplifting and 
churchly, it will, of course, be considered the ideal, whether 
developed in a single nave, in cross or cathedral shape, or 
in double or triple nave. 


b) As to Economy and Usefulness.—It has already 
been stated that in this respect the Gothic style is perhaps 
the best. Economy is always a great factor in the build- 
ing of Protestant churches, especially, it seems, with regard 
to Lutheran churches, the Ohio Synod being no exception. 
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Still, it needs to be emphasized, that in church building, 
too, the best is always the cheapest. The Lutheran church 
has not the easy task, in raising money for church build- 
ings, which the Romish church has. By her doctrine of 
justification by grace and riot by works, she has cut her- 
self off from the questionable privilege of enjoying grand 
‘churches built by persons who thus sought by their works 
and gifts to-merit forgiveness and favor in the sight of 
God. Thus Rome could easily raise her millions of old 
for the erection of St. Peter’s, and can still manage quite 
easily to get out of her people, most of whom are poor, 
the funds with which to erect the fine church buildings, 
which she is constantly building, while our poor Lutheran 
church, seemingly’ more than most other Protestant 
churches, usually is able to get from her people only the 
meagre sum, with which by great economy to put up mod- 
est chapels. Perhaps this is to be accounted for partly by 
the fact that most pastors are too easily satisfied and so the 
people get to consider any plain structure as good enough, 
or, by the fact that where people in these days have plenty 
of time and money and inclination to embellish and beautify 
their homes, they have little money and less inclination to 
embellish the church, and where it is left to their own free 
will to do what they *an to beautify the house of God, oft- 
times will to do very little. It needs to be impressed upon 
our people, therefore, that if any buildings on earth ought 
to be grand and artistic and costly, they are the buildings 
which ‘we design for the worship of God, and which we 
dedicate to His honor and service. 


Money saved at the cost of substantial construction; 
is after all not saved. A frame building may be the cheap- 
est in the beginning, but it will be the most expensive and 
the least attractive in the end. A brick, or better a stone 
construction, is always the best. Of course, money can be 
extravagantly wasted, and often has been wasted in the 
erection of what were intended to be churches, but which 
turned out to be rather monuments of folly to the lasting 
shame of their builders. 
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True economy is the art of getting the best worth for 
the money, and such economy is always to be practiced 
in the building of churches. The amount of money on 
hand, or the limit of expense allowed, will, of course, de- 
termine the kind of building to be erected; but stingi- 
ness here too has its own reward of only harming itself. 


c) As to Inner Avrangement. 


1.) The Altar. The proper place for the altar is 
the center of the far end of the church, in the Gothic style, 
opposite the main entrance and in full view. Here an 
apse or altar niche should be provided, in which the altar 
stands, and the floor of which should be raised above that 
of the rest of the platform on which the font and pulpit 
stand, thus symbolizing its removal from the plane of the 
tramping foot of man. The altar, as also the rest of the 
church furniture, should, of course, wherever possible, bé 
in harmony, as to style, with the architecture. 


2.) The Pulpit. The pulpit should be placed neither 
in front of, nor above, nor back of the altar; its proper 
place is at the side thereof, usually the left side, and some- 
what farther forward, there where the apse and nave meet. 
As to the styles of pulpits, we may well say that their 
name is legion, and that at least some of them are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, all extremes being represented, 
from the so-called “swallow nest” pulpits and long balcony 
arrangements, like the bench of a supreme court, to the 
small lecturn or reading desk used. in some churches as 
pulpits. The best and perhaps most artistic style of pul- 
pit, is the pedestal pulpit, which, however must not be 
raised too high. It should be enly so high as absolutely 
necessary, in order that the speaker. may easily be seen 
therein, from the seats most distant. Whether it should 
have a.sounding board must be determined by the size of 
the building and its acoustic properties, although as a rule, 
sounding boards have become obsolete. 


3.) The Font. In some churches, the Baptismal font 
is placed in the vestibule of the church, near the entrance 
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to the nave, or in a small chapel to one side of the choir, 
especially provided for that purpose. In our churches, 
however, where the rule is to administer Baptism in the 
‘presence of the assembled congregation, the proper place 
for the font is in the fore part of the church, where the altar 
niche and nave meet at the right. 


4.) Lecterns. Where a lectern is used, it should be: 
‘placed in the choir, much farther forward than the altar, 
and to one side, so as not to interfere with seeing it. 


5.) Organ. That the pipe organ is the one to be 
chosen for church music, no one will dispute. The only 
question is that of its position, and that must be decided 
largely by the plan and acoustic properties of the church. 
‘The natural place for it, espectally where there is a large 
choir, is at the end of the.church, opposite the altar. True, 
there are many advantages in having the organ and choir 
in front of the congregation, in the first place, to properly 
lead the singing, and in the second place, to avoid the very 
‘disagreeable habit of the turning of heads and the craning 
.of necks to see what is going on in the choir. Where the 
organ can be placed in front of the church, to one side, say 
the left, so as not to interfere with the other general ar- 
rangement, there is notxing against it, and much in its 
favor; but where to acconiplish this, the pulpit and altar 
must be displaced, let the organ by all means be relegated 
‘to the rear. 


6.) Sacristy. In the Lutheran church, the custom 
‘1s, and properly so, to have a sacristy. This, naturally, is 
to be placed near the apse or altar niche, and of easy access 
to it, with a door opening thereto. The sacristy should be 
built not inside the church auditorium, but on the outside, 
and joined to it. 


7.) Galleries or balconies. These are to be used only 
there where they are absolutely unavoidable, not only be- 
cause they are often the hidden scenes of very unchurchly 
doings on the part of young folks and the irreverent, but 
also because they interfere materially with the lighting and 
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.sometimes with the acoustics of the church. Where they 
have to be used, they should never exceed in width one- 
fifth of the width of the church, and should be raised to 
‘about one-third. of the height of the nave, and then the 
windows should be so arranged as not to appear to be cut 
in two thereby. 


8.) Seating. Pews are the most churchly forms of 
church seating. Chairs, with more or less modern at- 
tachments, have been installed in many churches, but this 
form of seating, somehow, smacks of the theatre, and is 
otherwise not altogether satisfactory. The pews, in style 
and workmanship, should match the other furnishings, as 
also the architecture of the church and the finish of the 
interior. They may be arranged in straight rows or in cir- 
cular form, the main requirements being that they be com- 
fortable, that from each place the altar, font, and pulpit be 
plainly visible, and that sufficient floor space be left for 
wide enough aisles. 

In order to satisfy the requirement that the altar, pulpit, 
and font be plainly visible from each seat in the auditorium, 
a modern arrangement of inclining the floor has been in- 
vented, so that the rear seats are raised to the level of the 
choir in front. This cannot but be considered the best ar- 
rangement yet effected, both for the good of the speaker 
and of the hearers. For the speaker it is the best arrange- 
ment, because in this manner it removes the necessity of 
elevating him to such a raised position, where the tempera- 
ture is so many degrees warmer, of necessity, than it ought 
to be for his own good. Then too, since it is the nature of 
sound to rise rather than to fall, and by the old arrange- 
ment the speaker had to use a great deal more force to 
make his voice reach the rear seats so much lower than 
his place, by this new arrangement, all these difficulties are 
removed. For the persons in the pews this arrangement, 
is also far better than the other, because they can, without 
being forced to hold.their heads in strained and. unnatural 
positions, easily see the speaker, and hear him without 
special effort. 
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d) As to Acoustics. Several things bearing upon 
this subject have already been mentioned. The acoustic 
properties of a church need to be taken well into account 
before building, and therefore it is to be remembered that 
round or polygonal shaped auditoriums, especially when 
va ilted at the ceiling, are very objectional. The rectangu- 
lar, as also the cross-shaped auditoriums will be found to 
be the most perfect acoustically, especially also, if the ma- 
terial used in the ceiling is’ wood. 


€¢) As to Hygiene. 


1.) Ventilation, This is a matter, which in the con- 
struction of churches, is alas, too often utterly disregarded. 
Few churches are so arranged that they can be properly 
ventilated. When a church is filled with people, the air soon 
becomes vitiated, and unless promptly remedied by proper 
ventilation, this foul air will cause the spirit of drowsiness 
to steal over the occupants. Many a pastor who deplores the 
sleepiness of his audience, might.do well to seek its cause 
in the poor ventilation of the room, if he cannot find it in 
his sermon. Nor is this all. Cases of syncope and faint- 
ing are not infrequent in churches, and usually are to. be 
attributed to poor ventilation. Auditoriums should there- 
fore be so arranged as to be easily ventilated, yet always in 
such 2, manner as to avoid draughts. This can be arranged 
by installing a system of overhead ventilation, acquired by 
arranging the windows so that they can be slightly tilted 
open at the top or lowered from the top. “Another fine 
arrangement is a system of ventilating flues and shafts, 
so arranged as to remove the foul air from the bottom of 
the room, and keep a current of fresh air coming in from 
above. 

2) Heating. The heating of a church is also an im- 
portant matter. Churches, it should be remembered, are 
not only places where the soul is fed and uplifted in wor- 
ship,—but, also places for public assembly; and since we 
are in these mortal bodies, respect must be had to them too, 
and to their needs. Where churches are poorly and un- 
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evenly heated, and where the floor is cold or draughty, 
persons are unnecessarily and recklessly exposed to colds 
and sickness. An even and steady temperature is there- 
fore to be aimed at; yet how to attain that is the question.. 
Hot water heating, by means of series of pipes arranged 
along the floor, under the pews, is perhaps the best, al- 
though this system, on account of its cost, is usually be- 
yond the means of most congregations.. Furnaces are used. 
to heat most churches, and where the type of furnace used 
is a good one, properly adapted in size to the church, and. 
where the registers also are well placed, good results are 
usually attained, if the sexton understands his business im 
firing. An expert furnace man ought always, however, 
to be consulted about the placing of the furnace and the 
registers. 


3.) Lighting. Churches ought always to be well. 
lighted, both for services in the day-time and for services: 
in the evening. The windows, therefore, should be num- 
erous enough and large enough to admit plenty of light, 
stained or if possible art glass being used to break and 
mellow the strong glare of the sunlight. If the church is 
so hemmed in by other buildings as to shut out the light 
from the side windows, (as is sometimes the case), more: 
light can be secured by a series of upper windows along: 
the roof, or by inserting sky-lights. Anything but a dingy: 
church with its musty odors! For the evening services. 
the church should be provided with plenty of artificial light. 
Where oil lamps are used, central draught burners give the: 
most and best light. Where gas is used, Welsbach burners. 
are the best. Incandescent electric lights are: for all pur- 
poses the best, because they are so clean, so easily lit and. 
extinguished, and because they do not heat up a room so- 
quickly in the summer, although, of course, they are as a. 
rule, the most expensive, and cannot always be procured. 


€) As to Decoration. 


1.) Finish. The finish of the interior woodwork and. 
of the church furnishings, should be made as much as. 
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possible to harmonize. Oak in hard oil finish usually gives 
the best satisfaction. 

2.) Fresco. The neatest decoration for church walls, 
and that most generally adopted, is fresco work. This, 
however, must always be appropriate. Great care should 
be: exercised both in the selection of studies, that they 
be appropriate for a church, and that, too, a Lutheran 
church, and also in the selection of colors and tones, that 
they be not too gaudy nor too dingy and gloomy. Many a 
nice study has been spoiled by being botched up in loud and 
flashy colors, while on the other hand, many an otherwise 
cheerful room has been made cheerless and forbidding by 
being covered by dead and dark colors. Here the golden 
middle must obtain, light, soft colors daintiky blended and 
in harmony with each other, and themes in harmony with 
the general style of architecture, and with the proper sym- 
bolism for a Lutheran church. Portraits and figures, un; 
less done by a real artist of unquestionable ability, had far 
better be omitted: and let it be stated by the way, that 
among church decorators, portrait artists of real ability are 
few and far between. ? 

May the time spent in the discussion of this paper and 
in the study of its subject prove a blessing to us, and tend 
to ealist our best efforts in making our. places of worship 
churchly and artistic, temples of the Most High God, to 
which shall apply the Psalmist’s words,—“‘How amiable are 
thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts.” 


ELOCUTION FOR PREACHERS AND 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


BY REV. E. G. TRESSEL, A. M., B. E.0., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Analysis of thought must claim the attention of every 
student; especially is this true of the elocutionist, who 
must give emphasis, tone color, and.gesture. Without such 
analysis emphasis may be wrong, the tone color will not be 
natural, and the gesture will illustrate the wrong idea. 
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The effort to find out the correct word in emphasis will be 
of great value to any one, and will in itself be an education. 
Accordingly an effort will be made to give the essence of 
a work on emphasis or analysis of thought put out by 
Webster Edgerly, of the Martyn College of Elocution, 
Washington, D. C. 


§ 103. In the study of analysis there are 
Two fundamental laws; 

Ten rules of grouping; 

Two bases of emphasis; and 

Twenty rules of emphasis. 


The twenty rules are the life of the study. To them 
everything will be referred, and by their aid the mind will 
be assisted in its unfolding until an analytical nature has 
been acquired. Rules of emphasis are to be used for no 
other purpose than to develop the habit of close thinking 
and analytical dissection; and the result of this will be a 
correct understanding of thought. We cannot always stop 
to emphasize by rule, but we can educate the mind by rule, 
so that in time it will emphasize without rule. The grad- 
uate of these lessons will find himself able, if he passes 
through them carefully and not impatiently, to deal with. the 
most complicated and weightiest thoughts with perfect suc- 
cess, and with an assurance that he is able to unroll before 
his mind’s eye every possible shade of meaning that is 
wrapped up in the thought; and by familiarity with the 
context he will place the emphasis on the right word and 
thereby make the thought clear. 

Correct emphasis or analysis implies correct grouping 
of words. In every elementary thought or word-group, 
but one word can receive emphasis asthe leading idea. If 
the group is a long one there may be several important 
words marked for secondary emphasis. Beyond this, no 
marking should ever be allowed. Better not mark second- 
ary emphasis, for the reason that if the primary emphasis 
be discovered and used, the group will be properly modu- 
lated and all secondary emphasis will receive due attention. 
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The weight of a group cannot be divided between two 
words, as a family cannot have two heads and the same 
people two kings. 

There are ten rules of Grouping. 

Elementary Groups. 

Words presenting the (1) Participant, or (2) the 
Place, or-(3) the Time, or (4) the Transaction, or (5) any 
Detail of either may form an elementary group. A (6) 
negation forms an elementary group. 

Compound Groups. 

A (7) Primary thought associated with its detail, a 
(8). Primary thought involved in another, and (9) When 
an expletive group belongs to an emphatic group, in each 
instance both should be read as a compound group. (10). 
When a parenthetical reading cuts a group into two parts, 
though in oral reading three groups are made, they yet 
form one compound group. 


§ 104. The fundamental laws: 


Ist. Emphasis is placed upon a word for the purpose 
of conveying information to another or of enlightenment. 

2d. When the. person addressed is presumed to be 
familiar with the thought, emphasis may be employed to 
ivapress that thought more strongly on the hearer’s mind. 

The Two Bases for rules of emphasis. 

ist. Leading Idea. The leading idea of a new thought 
requires emphasis. 

2d. Important Words. Important words in a new 
thought require emphasis. 

§ 105. The Twenty Rules of Emphasis. 

The affirmative rules. The first four are primary- 
thought rules: 


1. Rule of Participant. 
The participant is always emphatic when first pre- 
sented. 
2. Rule of Place. 
The place is always emphatic when first presented. 
Vol. XXITI. 16 
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3.. Rule of Time. 

The time is always emphatic when first presented. 

4. Rule of Transaction. 

The transaction is always emphatic when first sep- 
arately presented. 

The wmperative rules: 

5. Rule of Contrast. 

A word used to establish a contrast is necessarily em- 
phatic. 

6. Rule of Comparison. 

A word used to establish a comparison is necessarily 
emphatic. 

7. Rule of Antithesis. 

A word used to establish a meaning different from it- 
self is necessarily emphatic. 

8. Rule of Specification. 

A word used to specify a part or detail is necessarily 
emphatic. 

The four conditional rules: 

9. Rule of Qualifying Words. 

A qualifying word, intended to strengthen an asser- 
tion,.is emphatic when the primary word is. involved or 
omitted. 

10. Rule of Denial. 

A negation, used to deny an affirmative expressed or 
understood in the context, is emphatic. 

11. Rule of Compound Thought. 

When the emphasis falls upon a compound thought the 
last word of the thought is emphatic. 

12. Rule of Compound Words. 

When the emphasis falls upon a compound word the 
accented part is emphatic. 

Four discretionary rules: 

13. Rule of Imitative Modulation. 

A word used in Imitative Modulation may be emphatic. 

14. Rule of Emphatic Repetition. 

A repeated word or idea may be emphatic, at the dis- 
cretion of the reader. 
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15. Rule of Kindred Thought. 


When two or more words are used to express a kindred 
thought, any one of them may be selected for emphasis, 
and more than one if the expression is strong. 


16. Rule of Introductory Words. 


Conjunctions and other introductory words, which 
mark 2 sudden turn in the thought, or introduce a new idea 
of the highest importance, may, in the discretion of the 
reader, receive emphasis. 


The Negatwe Rules: 
17. Rule of Involved Words. 


Words involved in the (1) context, (2) occasion, (3) 
circumstances, or (4) general understanding, do not re- 
quire emphasis, unless removed from their involved state. 


18. Rule of Expletives. 


A group that is expletive cannot. contain an emphatic 
word. 


19. Rule of Small Words. 


Words that merely fill in the thought are regarded as 
small words, and are not’ emphatic. 


20. Rule of Unintended Contrast. 


.A word must not be emphasized, when by so doing, 
am unintended contrast is suggested. 


First Basts. — The leading idea of a new thought re- 
quires emphasis. This is the most important of all rules, 
and is the most.easily understood. It is undoubtedly true 
that the leading idea of a new thought should be emphatic; 
but how to select the leading idea, and how to tell whether 
the thought is new or. not, requires close study of weeks, 
if not months; and this can be accomplished only by care- 
ful work in the application of the remaining rules. Several 
rules may apply to the same word, but.it will not be found 
that an affirmative and negative rule conflict. Sometimes 
two or more negative rules will warn a person to let the 
word alone, but it will not occur that the affirmative rule 
directs the emphasis while the negative rule forbids it. 
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Here is a selection that will be grouped and marked, 
and it is hoped this will, by careful study, give sufficient 
information on this basis. 


A poor old king | with sorrow for my crown |. 
Throned upon straw, | and mantled with the wind | 
For pity my own tears have made me blind | 
That I might never see my children’s frown; | 
And may be madness, | like a friend has thrown 
A folded fillet over my dark mind, | 

So that unkindly speech may sound for kind; | 
Albeit, I know not; | I am childish grown, | 
And have not gold to purchase wit withal, | 

I, that once maintained most royal state, | 

A very bankrupt now, | that may not call 

My child, my child! all beggared; | save in tears, 
Wherewith I daily weep an old man’s fate; | 
Foolish and blind, and overcome with years. 


Take the following psalrns, group them and find the 
leading idea in each group: Ps. 1, 8, 46, 119. 

SEconD Basis. — Important words in a new thought 
require emphasis. It must not be forgotten that the Second 
Basis can never be applied until after the first has been 
used. It will therefore be necessary always to find the 
leading idea, and if in a group it appears that there is 
another that is important, THAT may then be marked as 
emphatic under the second basis. . The life of the thought 
must be in the leading idea. Man should not excuse his 
inability to find the leading idea, by saying that two words 
are of equal importance. . There can be only one head of a 
family, and there can be but one leading idea in a thought. 

The high purposes of art are best served by not over- 
emphasizing. When the leading idea is found, a certain 
confidence comes to the reader that makes expression easy, 
and all other words in the group seem to follow in the 
train of meaning. But it does happen that words are of 
equal weight, but they rather belong to two groups than 
one; and at times in the same group more than one word 
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has emphasis, though one is the leading ‘idea and the other 
is secondary. Only in extreme cases does another word 
need emphasis besides the leading idea; at times it may 
be difficult to tell the leading idea from the secondary, as 
*hey seem to be nearly on a level. 

Take the fifth group in the former selection. 


In pity my own tears have made me blind. 


Mark the word blind as the leading idea. At the same 
time it is apparent that the word pity is entitled to recogni- 
tion; it is not the leading idea and it does not form a group 
by itself. 

In the ninth group of the same selection : — 


So that unkindly speech may sound for kind, 


the last word is entitled to emphasis under the rule of con- 
trast, but the word sound bears the burden of the thought. 
Kind is entitled to secondary emphasis under this rule. 

Take this line: — 

“Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire.” Fire is 
the leading thought and is made so under the first basis, 
and is sustained by the rule of comparison, as cheek is com- 
pared to fire. “Burned is entitled to secondary emphasis, 
and if fire were not present would be the leading idea. 

§ 105. Rule 1.— The participant is always emphatic 
when first presented. 

All language, all literature, all history, all life, consist 
only of participant, place, time and transaction. No matter 
what other words or terms are added, they are easily re- 
duced to the four primary thoughts. Details are sometimes 
given, but they are details of one or more of those primary 
thoughts. Qualifying words are used, but they always 
qualify these primary thoughts. 

The participant is always the person, thing or quality, 
-which acts or is acted upon, or participates in an action or 
state of being. A noun may be a participant, as “Rome 
conquered the world; in which case Rome and world are 
both participants and conquered is the transaction. In the 
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sentence “Cesar lived in Rome,” Cesar is the participant, 
lived is the transaction, and: Rome is the place. 
Rule 2.— The Place is always emphatic when first 
presented. - | 
Any words that suggest the place where the participant 
is, or the transaction occurs, is of course a word of place. 
Rule 3.— The Time is always emphatic when first 
presented. 
Many words may suggest time; and the participant, 
place and transaction are as apt to do it as other words. 
“Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow, sweet with hay.” 


“Raked the meadow” is a statement of transaction and 
place, but they also suggest time as being in the summer 
and the day-time. 

Rule 4.— The Transaction is always emphatic when 
first separately presented. 

The selection of the transaction word is often a matter 
of great difficulty; but in this, as in all the primary thought- 
words, if there is a doubt as to which of the four primary 
thought-words should take the emphasis, it is not so ma- 
terial, just so there is a certainty that the word belongs to 
one of the four. | 

Transactions are often found in nouns; and there we 
do not so much expect to find them. They may appear in 
other parts of speech also. 

In the line — Presently my soul grew stronger — the 
last two words suggest the transaction. 

In the line — There was a sound of revelry by night, 
the words “sound of revelry” form a compound thought, 
presenting transaction. 

Rule 5.— Contrast. A word used to establish a con- 
trast is necessarily emphatic. 

There can be no contrast until there is something to be 
contrasted with. The first term of a contrast does not al- 
ways appear first in the reading; for both prose and poetry 
often turn sentences around, and the construction is as 
irregular as the long Latin sentences. 
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The first term of the contrast is not emphatic under 
the rule of contrast but may be so under- some other rule. 


Explanations of the rule: 

The first term of a contrast cannot be emphatic under 
the rule of contrast; but may be under other rules, if they 
apply. The second term of. the contrast 1s generally that 
which is the newer of the two terms. 

Though,’ “although” and the hke words which im- 
troduce an admitted fact are emphatic by reason of thei 
contrast with the fact admitted. 


Take the illustration: 

First lady: “How very ward it is!” 

Second lady: “It isoa ‘beautiful day, although it ‘is 
warm.” 


In this last sentence there are two groups. In the last 
one — although it is warm, the word although is emphatic 
under this rule. “It is warm” is the first term of the con- 
trast, under the principle that the first term is not the newer 
of the two; although is the newer of the two, though it 
comes first. 

An illustration of this fact is found in our morning 
service. “To the Lord belong mercies and forgivenesses, 
though we have rebelled against Him.’ This last part is 
a group by itself; ‘we have sinned against thee” is not 
new, but the fact is understood and God has mercies and 
forgivenesses, though we.-..have sinned against Him. 
Though is the word that sets out this fact, and is entitled 
to emphasis. 

Let the student take the speech on Mercy in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, Ps. 19, Is. 35, Matt. 6, 24-34, and search 
for emphasis under this rule. 


Rule 6.— Comparison. A word used to establish a 
comparison is emphatic: 

The rule of comparison takes precedence of all other 
rules. This rule is not the same as the comparative degree 
of an adjective where one thing is made better than an- 
other, but simply means the establishing of a likeness be- 
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tween two things. Remember the term applies the liken- 
ing of one thing ¢o another. 


“In tohes that float upon the air 
As soft as song’, as ptire as prayer.” 


In the group “as soft as song,” the word soft is not the 
emphatic word, because the tones are not compared to soft- 
ness; but they are compared to song which establishes the 
comparison. In the last group “as pure as prayer,” the 
tones are not compared to purity, but the purity of the tones 
is compared to prayer. 


“And her step was light and airy 
As the tripping of a fairy.” 


The step of Magdalen is compared not to the tripping, 
but to the kind of tripping which is associated with the 
idea of fairy; therefore the word fairy establishes the 
comparison. 


“Shall fold their tents like Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 


The action of. folding tents is compared to the custom 
of the Arabs;. here Arabs is used to establish the com- 
parison. The word silently establishes a comparison be- 
tween the stillness with which the cares of the day are 
disposed of, and the stealthiness of the Arabs in moving 
away. 

“And He showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal.” The pure river of water of life is not 
compared to clearness but is compared to crystal. Clear is 
involved in crystal, as crystals are always clear. 

Study the above examples, and also “Money Musk.” 

Rule 7.— Antithesis. A word used to suggest a mean- 
ing different from itself is necessarily emphatic. 

This rule has no equal for power of expression. An 
antithesis is not always a contrast. The word antithesis is 
a larger term and includes not only all contrasts, but every- 
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thing which is set apart from another. The term unex- 
pressed refers to what has been uttered up to the time when 
‘the word, which received emphasis under this rule, is 
‘reached. The antithesis of an emphatic word may follow 
‘close after it, but it is treated as unexpressed .because at the 
time it was suggested, or its approach heralded, it had not 
-been given utterance. Sometimes when the second term of a 
‘contrast is to be heralded, the first term’ received emphasis 
ander the rule of antithesis. > 

This sentence expresses strong antithesis: “You think 
I will weep.” By a strong inflection on weep something 
‘more terrible is suggested. “You think I will weep: no, 
JI will not weep.” A compound rising glide on the second 
‘weep suggests still more strongly that something worse 
than weeping is to follow. “I have full cause for weeping ; 
‘but this heart shall burst into a hundred thousand flaws ere 
I will weep. Oh, God! I shall go mad!’ The antithesis 
now suggested appears on the word mad. 

When in a company you say Edward Brown, at once 
attention is called to the Browns of a different Christian 
Name. 

Rule 8. — Specification. A word used to specify a part 
or detail is necessarily emphatic. 

This rule is of more than ordinary value. It enables 
us to deal with the separation of a part from that which 
contains the part. 

“There is nothing in the world so beautiful as fowers; 
the rose is loved for its beauty; the lily for its modesty; 
the pink for its fragrance, and all have some special quality 
of delight.” Flower is the leading idea of its own group; 
and the groups which follow each kind of flower received 
as much emphasis as the general term. These details show 
conclusively the value and use of this rule. 

Rule 9.— Qualifying Words. A qualifying word, in- 
tended to strengthen an assertion, is emphatic when the 
primary word is involved or omitted. 
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All literature has participant, place, time and transac- 
tion with their details and qualifying words. Last lesson 
treated details; this one has the qualifying word. 

“Toll for the brave.” In this sentence “sailors” is 
omitted, and brave is the qualifying word and takes the 
emphasis. 

Rule 10.— Rule of Denial. A negation, used to deny” 
an affirmative expressed or understood in the context,: is 
emphatic. 

The habit of emphasizing a negative when the sense 
does not require it is too common. An affirmative must be 
in the mind or a negative would not naturally receive at- 
tention. 

A negative is often so absorbed in the thought that it 
has no specific attention called to it. Hence we must be 
careful not to emphasize a negative simply because there is 
one present. : 

This will come out more fully in the discussion of com- 
pound thought. 

All words which are accompanied by negative prefixes, 
require emphasis on the negative part when the atirmative 
idea of the same thought is present. 

Illustrations: — It seems to be a pleasant day; but 
when I arose this morning I.thought it was going to be 
unpleasant. JI thought Judge Clark'to be a most righteous 
man; but in deciding that case he gave a most wnrighteous 
decision. 

Rule 11.— Compound Thought. When the emphasis 
falls upon a compound thought the last word of the thought 
is emphatic. 

This rule does not put emphasis on a compound 
thought; some other rule must do that. But when that is 
the case this rule puts it on the last word of the thought. 

A compound thought stands in the place of a single 
word and must be treated as such. It is not always easy 
to tell what is a compound thought; but mistakes on ‘this 
account are not likely to occur in the emphasis. These 
divisions may help: 
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Every proper name is a compound thought. 


I. 
2. Every title is a compound thought. 
3. Every numerical expression is a compound thought. 
4. Every expression that gives the measure, size, 
quality «©. kind of any person or thing is a compound 
thought. 


5. -Every exclamation is a compound thought. 

6. . Every collection of words presenting a singleness 
of idea is a compound thought. | 

When any one of the constituent parts of a compound 
thought is antithetical the thought separates ito its ele- 
nents, 

It makes no difference how many parts there may be 
to a name; the emphasis is reserved for the last word. 

Henry Jones; J. Fred Williams; John C. Calhoun; 
Mark Anthony. 

Titles are all treated as compound thoughts, and it 
makes no difference how long they are nor the importance 
of the words. 

Titles may be applied to places and things. A boat has 
a name: The City of Boston; the City of Buffalo. The 
emphasis is on the last word. You say the River Nile or 
the Nile River. 

Numerical expressions and the division that treats of 
measure, size, etc., have no real difficulties. The emphasis 
always goes to the end unless the thought is broken up by 
something that is antithetical. 

Ixclamations are generally understood, as “get out,” 
“shut up.’ A good exclamation should end with a strong 
word; the rule of compound thought agrees with this view. 
When an exclamation closes with a word notably weak, the 
emphasis is placed as near the end as possible, as “will no 
one jielp me?” 

The sixth division has some difficulties, but a careful 
study will repay: anyone. The “dawn of day” is put for 
morning and it is a compound thought and day takes the 
emphasis. 
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Examples:— “The rise and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire;’ “Lord of lords,’ “From pole to pole,’ “The Lamb 
of God.” 

Every verb followed by a preposition. so closely allied 
as to be used together, is treated as a compound thought. 

Examples: — “He ran off,’ The merchant casts up his 
accounts ;” “The boy ran in,” “He has gone around.” 

Principle: . Every negative which is not used to deny 
an atirmation expressed or understood, unites with the word 
which it qualifies, the latter taking the emphasis if the 


SP) 


thought ts emphatic. “That will never do,’ “I am -not 
going.” 

Careful study will be needed in this case; this’is true 
of the whole subject of compound thought. Ever keep in 
mind the affirmative must be at hand. either expressed or 
understood before a negative has its denying power. 

Rule 12.—-Compound Words. When the emphasis 
falls upon a compound word the accented part is emphatic. 

No one should confound a compound thought with a 
compound word. Compound words are not always em- 
phatic; this rule applies only when they are entitled to 
emphasis. Find compound words, and learn to know which 
part takes the emphasis. The parts composing a compound 
word were formerly separate words; but by frequent use 
in the same sense have at last been connected by hyphens, 
and by and by they will become single words, the hyphens 
being omitted. For the purpose of emphasis they are treated 
as single words. 

Soul-stirring, short-sightedness, gum-drop, far-seeing, 
‘barber-shop, self-conceited. 

Rule 13. — Imitative Modulation. A word used in imi- 
tative modulation may he emphatic. .: 

The rule simply suggests that the word may be used 
for emphasis; and it applies when the word is in accord 
with the emphasis. It does not: imply wnitation in the voice; 
it is merely a modulation which suggests the meanitg of 
the word. 
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Thus ‘in “The river glides along,” the reader may give 
the voice a smoother action on “glides” than on the other 
words; at the same time prolonging the vowel ‘7’. 

One must employ discretion in the use of this rule. 
This rule often applies to words which are involved; they 
are removed from their involved state for the sake of mak- 
ing them emphatic under this rule. This rule or action wilk 
give special significance to a word and have a beautiful 
effect when used skillfully and not too frequently. 

This rule applies oftener to verbs than to any other 
part of speech, but will be found in all. | 

Rule 14. — Emphatic Repetitions. A repeated word or 
idea may be emphatic at.the discretion of the reader. 

Emphatic repetitions are treated as not involved. 

The rule is simple and plain when it is applied to the 
repetition of the same word, as “I never wauld lay down my 
arms, néver, NEVER, NEVER.” 


The trouble begins when the same idea is repeated in 
different words. It is largely a matter of discretion on the 
part of e reader or speaker; but good judgment is required. 
When the expression is energetic this rule may be used; 
but if it is mild the expression can be treated as involved. 

Rule 15.— Kindred Thought. When two or more 
words are used to express a kindred thought; any one of 
them may be selected for emphasis. = = | 

When the expression is very strong all the words may 
be emphasized. But in the ordinary use of words not all 
are so employed, and then discretion must be used to find 
the word. These thoughts referred to need not be synony- 
mous, but only kindred. 

She was a fair and beautiful girl. Fair and beautiful 
might both be emphasized, but as beautiful is the stronger, 
let it be used for emphasis. 

Few, and short were the prayers we said. Short is 
stronger than few, and is entitled to emphasis. 

When more than one word in a series of kindred 
thoughts is made emphatic, it is generally done under the 
principle of emphatic repetition. 
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Rule 16.— Introductory Words. Conjunctions and 
other introductory words, which mark a sudden turn in the 
thought, or introduce a new idea of the highest importance, 
may at the discretion of the reader receive emphasis. 

It is very common, and almost always proper, where 
any word, however small, introduces a new or important 
idea, or marks a sudden turn in the thought, to make a 
slight pause after the word. This is about the only way 
these short words can be given prominence, although strong 
compound inflections or inflectional waves, develop consid- 
erable meaning. Undue prominence should not be given 
small words; but if the thought which is coming is of 
great importance, as if the climax of a long train of thought, 
it would be proper to put all the emphasis possible on it. 
The same rule holds where the thought suddenly turns. 

Ellipse is the name of the pause given after an intro- 
ductory word; in such a pause the real orator indicates the 
importance of what is coming by some gesture, facial ex- 
pression or an attitude. 

Rule 17.— Involved Words. . Words involved in the 
context, occasion, circumstances, or general understanding, 
do not require emphasis, unless removed from their involved 
state. 

The meaning of the word has its force here; it means 
to roll into or be enveloped in a thing — to belong to it, or 
to be a part of 1t. 

_A word that is involved in the context can be affected 
by a part of the selection that precedes it, no matter how 
iar away the affecting word may be; but a word cannot 
be involved in a word that follows, if it is bevond the next 
immediate thought. 

It is safe to follow this direction: Whenever the verb 
or participle describes the action of the noun, or its equtiva- 
lent, and the action so described is one we would ordinarily 
expect, the verb or participle so used is involved in the noun. 

Rule 18. — Expletives. A group that is expletive can- 
not contain an emphatic word. 
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Expletive means superfluous, or filling up. This term, 
as used here, does not merely apply to expressions like: as 
it were, so to speak, and the like, but to groups in any 
selection where the object is to fill up or to round out the 
sentences. 


“Maud Muller.on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow, sweet with hay.” 


The expression “sweet with hay” is expletive, and illus- 
trates the statement that where an entire group is involved 
it is treated as an expletive. 


Rule 19. — Rule of Small Words. Words that merely 
fill in the general thought are regarded as small words, and 
are not emphatic. 


The word “general” is to be distinguished from the 
word “specific.” The latter gives occasion for applying 
emphasis in language, while the former includes all words 
about which people would not enter into discussion. Thus 
all little words and many others which merely carry on the 
thought are disposed of. And in analyzing, after the group 
is found, the best way to proceed is to find the involved 
words and the small words and dispose of them first. 

The value of -this knowledge is considerable, as every 
redder or speaker should learn to pass over without undue 
recognition all words that merely carry on the general 
thought. This does not mean that articulation is to be poor, 
or pronunciation faulty, but it is merely pedantic in such 
instances, and they are many, for full and elaborate utter- 
ance on the unimportant words. Go over them easily and 
smoothly ; for where important words have their due right, 
the unimportant can easily be supplied by the hearer without 
mistakes. 

Rule 20.— Unintended Contrast or False Antithesis. 
A word must not be emphasized when by so doing an un- 
intended contrast is suggested. 

An unintended contrast is sometimes called a false anti- 
thesis. A. false antithesis makes an idea prominent con- 
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trary to the intention of the author. This generally occurs. 
upon words that are closely involved, or well understood, 
without any special attention being called to them. 

In the line — ‘‘Not a sound was heard” we associate 
hearing with sound as that is the way we know sound. 
To say “Not a sound was heard,” would suggest a false: 
antithesis as if sound might be discovered by some other 
sense. 

By a little attention the reader will see that this rule 
has a far-reaching application; but one must be careful. 
lest it betray him into fear and thus into an improper use 
of all the rules. 
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EXEGESIS OF 1: COR. 7, 12-17. 
BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph. D., COLUMBUS, O. 


INTRODUCTORY.—The epistles of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thian congregation are in many respects very unique docu-. 
ments. They are devoted almost entirely to the correction 
of abuses that still existed to an alarming extent in the: 
otherwise promising congregation, all of which were the: 
natural outgrowth of the cosmopolitan life in the new 
Grecian metropolis. Paul did not have primarily a thetical 
purpose in view, as he had in writing Romans, when he 
proposed to discuss the central doctrine of justification by 
faith, probably with little direct reference to the conditions. 
that were peculiar to the Roman congregation, but rather 
‘as the cardinal truth of Christian teachings; or as he had 
in Galatians, when with the defense of the leading doctrine 
he taught he was also called upon to defend his apostolic 
calling and dignity that justified him in his peculiar teach- 
ings. Corinthians are intensely practical letters, but while 
directed against abuses are anything but purely negative in 
purpose. In fact they are rich in dogmatical contents, al- 
though the occasion for the positive utterance of the apostle. 
is in nearly every case some error of faith or life in the: 
Corinthian congregation. In 1 Cor. 15 sqq. we have the 
grandest exposition on record of the resurrection of the: 
dead and the fullest development of this doctrine, yet this. 
was Called forth by the denial of the resurrection by some: 
of the Corinthians, cf. 1 Cor. 15. 12. Again we have in, 
Cor., chapters 10 and 12, the most complete exposition of 
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the purpose and proper use of the Lord’s Supper, which 
too were called forth by the abuse in its celebration cur- 
rent among the Corinthians, cf. 1 Cor. 11, 20. In these 
letters the great principles of Christianity are developed in 
their direct bearings on congregational and to a certain ex- 
tent also individual Christian life, and for this reason these 
writings could be called “Congregational Epistles,” just as 
readily as we call Timothy and Titus “the Pastoral Epistles.” 
In the nature of the case we can then expect throughout 
these letters discussions of peculiar troubles and problems 
that would be liable to vex and perplex a metropolitan con- 
gregation in the second largest city of the Roman empire, a 
great commercial centre, where Orient and Occident met, 
each to contribute its share to the sins and follies of society. 
Casual questions, both doctrinal and practical,. will quite 
naturally be found in these two Pauline letters. 

' Exposition.—In general. The section under discus- 
sion now, viz.: I Cor. 7, 12-17, is one of the most import- 
ant and in some respects one of the most intricate of these 
pericopes. The whole chapter of which it constitutes a 
part, treats of the marriage relation both thetically and prac- 
tically. The whole trend of the chapter seems to be an ad- 
vice or admonition of the apostle against marriage. Several 
of his statements are especially strong, as in v. I and v. 27, 
and especially the culminating and concluding thought in v. 
38, interspersed with such indirect encouragements to non- 
‘marriage as the reference to his own celibate state in v. 7 
ras a model for others. The apostle apparently allows mar- 
tiage only as the lesser of two evils, cf. v. 2, and seems to 
regard the celibate state as an ideal condition for the de- 
velopment of the higher Christian life, to which the mar- 
ried life is a hindrance, cf. vs. 32-34. That, however, these 
statements are not to be understood absolutely, but rela- 
tively, is already clear from the principle of the analogy of 
the Scriptures, or the analogy of faith, where the married 
‘estate is held out as a relation that has even the express 
‘command of God and is pleasing in His sight, and a state 
which Christianity not only has not annulled, but has even 
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sanctified. It would also be contrary to Paul’s own teach- 
ing elsewhere, so that we must conclude that these exhorta- 
tions are meant only to be understood relatively and that 
under existing circumstances in Corinth, Paul would advise 
rather to celibacy in preference to marriage, cf. 5, 26. This 
leaves it still an open question whether ideally the former 
state is not more conducive to the development of absolute 
devotion to God’s work than the latter, so that, ideally, at 
least, the Roman Catholics would have here, as they assert, 
some ground for their demand that their priests shall remain 
unmarried. Then, too, the connection plainly shows that 
v. 38 is not a general principle but specifically the conclu- 
sion of the peculiar cases cited in vs. 36 and 37. However 
difficult the interpretation of these two verses may be, es- 
pecially as to the subject of both, and to the meanings of 
the various statements made concerning the virgins, certain 
it is that marriage and non-marriage are here spoken of 
only under certain conditions. (Cf. Weizsaecker’s transla- 
tion). 

In particular, V.12. At the very outset of our sec- 
tion, in which the general discouragement of marriage com- 
mon to the chapter is not a marked feature, a difficulty at 
once presents itself in the statement of the apostle that what 
he is about to say comes not from the Lord, but himself. 
“But to the rest say I, not the Lord.” This appeal to his 
own authority even in contrast to that of the Lord, is found 
elsewhere also in this chapter, although not in so sharp an 
antithesis; cf., vs. 6. 17, and especially 25 and 40. What 
does the apostle mean by these strange statements? Does 
he wish merely to give advice, without divine authority, 
which the Corinthians may accept or reject as they please? 
What the purpose of the apostle is, is made clear by the 
connection, especially by a comparison of v. Io and v. 12 
‘The substance of the former verse, namely, that a husband 
shall not divorce his wife, is a direct command of Christ, 
who had spoken explicitly and emphatically on this sub- 
ject over against the loose customs of the Jews, cf. Matt. 
5, 32 and 19, 4. 5. Mark 10. 12. The fact that he omits 
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the one exception to the rule that marriage cannot be broken, 
as given by Christ, is readily understood from the circum- 
stances of the case, and because it was a rule that Paul 
wanted to give here. For the further command in v. 12 
Paul could not quote any ipsisstma verba of the Savior, but 
he could appeal to his own enlightened mind and heart, 
which he was distinctly conscious of being under the direc- 
tion of the Spirit, as he himself says, v. 40, where the doyd 
expresses a personal conviction. The difference between a 
command of Christ and one of St. Paul in this connection 
is thus more ‘formal than real. Both are divine, the one 
spoken through the mouth of the Savior, the other through 
the Paraclete or Representative of the Savior. The fact 
that they are contrasted here is probably owing to historical 
causes. As we know from the account of the church father 
Papias, as quoted by the church historian Eusebius, there 
were current at an early date in the Church, long before our 
written Gospels were penned, collections of the “Sayings of 
the Lord,” and the original Aramaic of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew were such “Logia Jesu” so that the term was really 
a technical expression, and conveyed a distinct thought to 
the mind of the readers. The importance of this distinc- 
tion has passed away, and practically, the authoritative im- 
portance of both kinds of commands is for us the same. 
The statements made in v. I2 show that the apostle 
has in mind in this place so-called “mixed marriages,’ i. e. 
where one of the contracting parties is a Christian and the 
other a heathen. This, in turn, shows that in the preceding 
verse he had addressed himself exclusively to Christians. 
In our verse he lays down the principle that the fact that 
one is a Christian and the other not, is not a ground for 
separation. In fact, it is the teaching of the apostle 
throughout this chapter, directly, cf. v. 18 sqq., and in- 
directly, that the fact that a person becomes a Christian 
does not change his relation whatever to purely secular insti- 
tutions and arrangements. VV. 12 is an application of this 
general rule and principle. As far as the believing party is 
concerned he shall remain perfectly willing to maintain this 
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relation, in case that the non-believer is also willing. The 
fact that the woman’s consent as well as the man’s is men- 
tioned is based upon the laws of both Rome and Greece, 
which made divorce possible not only for the man but also 
for the woman. Even the Jewish customs had become lax 
in this regard. The reason assigned for the maintenance 
of this marriage relation in v. 4 is noteworthy and difficult 
of interpretation. The word here used ayrdéfw or sanctify, 
is extensively used in the New Testament, but must have 
a peculiar meaning here. Just what that meaning is seems 
to be indicated by the context, especiaHy the end of v. 14 
and v. 16. It evidently seems to indicate that by main- 
taining such a relation, the unbelieving party comes under 
the influence of the blessings which the believing party has, 
and thus indirectly participates in those blessings. The 
fact that the children are not profane. but are dyca or 
holy, which is here, as seen by the dpa, an acknowledged 
and recognized truth, as a result of such relation, is the 
ground for believing that the unbelieving husband or wife 
will be similarly blessed. Just what, however, the holiness 
of the children is, the apostle does not say, but the fact 
that in v. 16 the severance of such marriage bond 1s justi- 
fied on the ground that its maintenance need not necessarily 
bring with it the salvation of the unbelieving party, evident- 
ly goes to show that this “holiness” is to indicate their being 
brought under the influence of the grace and faith that 
abound in the heart and life of the believer, and that may 
eventually result in being the instrument to bring the un- 
believing husbafid or wife to faith, as this had been repeat- 
edly seen in the case of childrren. The fact that this holi- 
ness is made conditional upon the relationship and connec- 
tion with the believing father or mother and not upon bap- 
tism, is peculiar and may be another proof of what is known 
to be the fact from other sources, namely, the lack of evi- 
dence that in the earliest period of the Church infant bap- 
tism was the general custom. However blessed the main- 
tenance of such mixed marriages may be, the apostle does 
not insist that they must be observed under all circum- 
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stances, cf. v. 15 end. This on account of the Christian 
principle of peace in general, and, v. 16, because of the un- 
certainty that a real blessing will result. 

Another very interesting problem in this connection 
is the claim based on v. 15, that the Scriptures furnish not 
one but two grounds for divorce, namely, the second one 
being wilful desertion. This verse does not justify this 
claim, because it speaks only of the peculiar circumstances 
as they exist between an unbelieving and a believing party, 
and is accordingly not a general rule or principle applicable 
any and everywhere. Then this verse merely negatively 
states that in case of the desertion by the unbelieving party, 
the believing party is no longer bound to consider himself 
in the bondage of marriage to the other. The commands 
Matt 5, 32; 19, 9, still stand as solely binding in this case. 
The question of remarriage is here not touched upon, al- 
though in v. 39 under other circumstances this permission 
is explicitly given. 


INDEPENDENT MOVEMENTS IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH.* 


BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph. D., COLUMBUS, O. 


“Es wetterleuchtet stark in der romtschen Kirche.” 
With these characteristic words a prominent writer begins a 
survey of “Liberal Catholicism” in the Evangel. Luther- 
ische Kirchenzeitung of Leipzig, No. 3 sqq., and thereby 
draws attention to those remarkable agitatidns that are de- 
veloping noteworthy strength and vigor in so many sec- 
tions of the Church of Rome and are all expressions of the 
inter-ecclesiastical dissatisfaction within the rank and file 
of the Church, both clergy and laity, against the trends and 
tendencies that prevail in the higher councils of the Church 
and in the policy of the Vatican and the hierarchy. We 
hear of the “Away from Rome” propaganda in the Ger- 
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man provinces of the Austrian Empire, that has brought 
perhaps thirty thousand Roman Catholics into the Prot- 
estant and Old Catholic churches; of the “Former Priests” 
agitation in the Church of France, that has driven, accord- 
ing to the claims of its leader, the Abbe Bourrier, half a 
thousand worthy young and active priests out of the 
Church that has educated them; of the Biblical movement 
also in France, which is headed by high ecclesiastics and 
by learned savants of the Church of Rome, and especially 
the good scholar Loisy, and which demands a thorough ref- 
ormation in the spirit and methods of education of the 
priests of the Church, insisting chiefly upon a modus 
vivendt with modern Biblical research and its results; of the 
“Reform Catholicism” or the ‘‘Liberal Catholicism,” that is 
making itself felt particularly in Germany, and of which 
the lately deceased Professor Kraus, of the University of 
Freiburg i. B., was the leader, and which insists that the 
“Political Catholicism’ now in supreme command of the 
governing circles of the Church shall give way to a “spir- 
itual’” or a “religious” Catholicism that recognizes the prin- 
ciple of the Founder of Christianity, when he declares that 
this kingdom is not of this world; of ‘Americanism,’ by 
which rather vague term is summarized all those ideas and 
ideals that come to the front in Roman Catholic Church life 
that are independent in character and are inclined to hes- 
late in adhering strictly and stringently to the principles of 
blind obedience to the behests of ecclesiastical authorities 
and believe that even a Roman Catholic is allowed to do a 
little thinking of his own. 

All of these movements, which are not only the most in- 
teresting and instructive, but also the most characteristic 
phenomena in modern Roman Catholicism, are not abso- 
lutely but only relatively new, being such indeed in form 
and in degree, but not in essence and in substance. There 
never was a period in the history of the Roman Catholic 
church in which its fundamental principle and cardinal and 
central thought, namely that of absolute submission to the 
hierarchy, high and low, has not found opponents. In the 
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Roman Catholic system of dogma and doctrine, the Church 
is the leading article and conditions the character and the 
contents of the other articles; so that obedience to the 
‘Church becomes the first and highest virtue of the faithful. 
At all times there have been those who have dissented fron 
this principle, and this dissent has found its expression in 
the Middle Ages in such movements as the Waldensian, in 
later times in the Protestant Reformation, and still later in 
the Jansenites, at Port Royal, and in our own day in Old 
‘Catholicism. The causes that called these and similar 
movements into existence differed according to place, time 
and occasion, but they all agree in the one thing, that they 
antagonize hierarchial tyranny. In nearly all cases they 
further agree in this that they were not originally directed 
against the Roman Catholic Church itself, but were ofh- 
cially and honestly through agitations seeking to reform 
the Church from within, their advocates hoping that the 
rule of posse tolerart, by virtue of which the Roman Cath- 
olic Church understands so well to adapt herself to a 
‘countless variey of conditions and circumstances, would be 
applied also to them and admit their programme and teach- 
ings. Only then when the Church authorities rcognized in 
‘such movements an irreconcilable conflict with the princi- 
ple of ecclesiastical control, the sine qua non of fidlity to 
the Church, were the innovator crowded out of the Church. 
‘This was true even of the Protestant Reformation. Noth- 
ing was farther from Luther’s intention than to organize a 
new Church. His work proposed to be and in reality was 
only a re-formation, although, contrary to his original idea,’ 
this process took place not within but outside of and against 
‘the Church organization of his day. 

These facts and principles are also clearly distinguish- 
‘able in these various independent movements within the pale 
of the Roman Catholic Church of to-day, which it will be 
best to consider separately, as there is virtually little or no 
casual connection betwen them. Naturally we would ex- 
pect that Germany would be headquarters for such agita- 
tion. The finest scholarship that the Roman Catholic 
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‘Church can boast of is certainly found in the Fatherland, 
where there are good Catholic theological faculties at the 
Universities at Bonn, Breslau, Tubingen, Munich, Wurz- 
burg, Freiburg, to which list that at Strassburg has re- 
cntly been added. In certain departments, notably Church 
history of the earliest period, and kindred branches in which 
the dogmatical predilections of the investigator is a factor of 
lesser importance in determining the methods and results of 
scholastic research, Catholic scholars have been doing work 
that is recognized by Protestant savants also as excellent 
and learned. But in most departments, not only of theol- 
ogy but also many secular sciences, such as philosophy, his- 
tory, the national sciences, the Catholic scholar is hampered 
by the teachings of his Church and is not permitted that in- 
‘dependence and unbiased spirit of investigation which the 
highest canons and the best interests of real scholarship de- 
mand. While absolute “Voraussetsungslosigkett,”’ 1. e., the 
complete absence of any and all prejudgments in scientific 
investigation which modern scholarship often claims for 
itself, is an impossibility and every student in his researches 
must start from a certain “standpoint,” and every student 
does this, no matter how much he disclaims doing so, yet in 
the case of the Roman Catholic scholar the restrictions and 
limitations of his dogmatical system are such that even in 
the secular sciences he cannot attain to such degree of in- 
dependence that ensures to his results anythink like reliable 
results. It is this condition of affairs that has developed the 
chief inter-ecclesiastical controversy in the Catholic Church 
of Germany at present. It is substantially the discussion of 
‘the question whether Catholic scholarship can be really in- 
dependent and can be brought into harmony with the best 
scientific research of the age and with modern civilization 
and culture in general. To this a certain number of Cath- 
olic scholars of Germany have very decidedly given the 
affirmative answer, but always with a certain proviso, namely 
on condition that the Church consent to certain modifica- 
tions in its teachings and ideas; and the struggle between 
“Roman Catholicism” and the dominant Ultramontane 
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Catholicism, between “Liberal Catholicism” and the Jesuit- 
ism that controls the destinies of the Church consists in de- 
termining. what these concessions on the part of the Church 
must be and if these concessions and changes can be made 
without detriment and harm to the Church. It is seen at 
once that this new movement is altogether different from 
that known as Old Catholicism, which latter, under the 
leadership of Doellinger, Friedrich, Reuss and others was 
purely negative in character, consisting substantially in the 
protest against the Vatican decree on the infallibility of the 
Pope as declared by the Council of 1870. On account of 
the negative attitude and the failure to offer positive evan- 
gelical elements the Old Catholic movement was still-born 
and flourished even outwardly only as long as the German 
government in the interests of its Kulturkampf gave it 
financial and official recognition. When that deplorable 
episode in the history of modern church life in the land of 
Luther was brought to a close by a surrender on the part 
of Bismarck, then, too, the best days of Old Catholicism 
were over and it has ever since, being neither fish nor flesh, 
become a quantite negligable in the factors and forces that 
make up modern Church history. It only survives because 
it has forgotten to cease breathing and is to all intents and 
purposes a dead issue. In accordance with this the friends 
of the newer movement have no words in favor of the Old 
Catholic propaganda, but those of criticism. Erhard, who 
is the present leader of the new tendency, dismissed Doel- 
linger with the remark that the latter had spent the last 
years of his life in undoing the good work of his earlier 
years, 1, e., the time when he was a pronounced extreme 
Roman Catholic and among other things a severe critic of 
Luther. 

The acknowledged leader of this German movement 
was Professor F. X. Kraus, of the Freiburg University, who 
died a little over a year ago. He himself, however, ac- 
knowledged that he was chiefly indebted to the Italian An- 
tonio Rosmini, who was born in 1797 and died in 1855, 
who was the author of a number of works asking for a 
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deeper spiritualizing of the Catholic Church, and especially 
in a book entitled “The Five Wounds of the Church,” pub-: 
licly declared that the three chief evils that were destroying 
the Church were the temporal sovereignty of the Church, 
the Inquisition and Jesuitism. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Jesuits filed formal charges: of heresy in Rome, 
the commission appointed by Pius IX to examine into the 
case, reported in favor of Rosmini, commending his piety 
and zeal, and the Pope, in receiving the report exclaimed: 
“Thank God, who from time to time gives such men to the 
Church.” In accordance with the ideals of Rosmini, Kraus 
formulated his claims to the effect that he wanted a “re- 
ligious”’ Catholicism instead of the “Political” Catholicism 
that now prevails. The Church, he declares, should with- 
draw from secular work, and should confine her activity to 
the purely spiritual sphere. He recognized in the Jesuits. 
the chief protagonists of the Political Catholicism of the 
day, and was unmerciful in his criticism of their history and 
schemes. Being by all odds the finest historical scholar in 
the Catholic Church not only of Germany but also of the 
world, his unanswerable “Spectator Letters,” is the Betlage 
of the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, in which he over- 
whelmed his antagonists with facts:and lessons from his- 
tory, regularly threw the Church authorities into a spasm 
when they appeared, but their objective and scientific char- 
acter and the impossibility of answering his arguments 
forced the friends of the dominant trend in the Catholic 
Church to gnash their teeth in silence. The only way in 
which it was possible to punish the fearless critic was to re- 
fuse him all Church preferments, a bishopric having been 
offered him as a reward for his silence, but-to this he re- 
fused to consent. Protestant scholars have frequently 
overestimated the importance of the teachings of men like 
Kraus. It 1s a mistake to look upon them in the light of 
“Reformers,” who are preparing to come to an agreement. 
with Protestantism. Nothing is farther from their pur- 
pose. While there can be no doubt that they have been 
more or less influenced by. Protestant scholars and Prot-. 
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‘estant theology, they are inwardly no nearer the gospel than 
‘are their Ultramontane brethren in the faith. Kraus him- 
‘self was a true son of his Church and died in her faith and 
never purposed to do anything but cut off some of the ex- 
:cresences that had attached themselves to the Church. 

The same is true of the whole clan and class that advo- 
‘cate Reform Catholicism, even if such a rough and tumble 
‘protagonist as the former priest, Joseph Miller, of Munich, 
‘the editor of the “Renaissance,” devoted to this propaganda, 
‘the second edition of whose ‘‘Reformkatholicismus”’ has also 
been put upon the Index of prohibited books. Miller’s pro- 
gramme, too, touches only the periphery and not the kernel 
and substance of the Roman Catholic system. It is prac- 
tically the same as “Americanism,” acting merely for 
‘greater personal freedom for the individual and the nation 
under the Catholic Church; for a recognition and utilizing 
‘of modern progress in all the sciences, especially in theol- 
ogy and philosophy ; particularly the emancipation from the 
‘control of scholasticism and the attainment of a modus 
zivendi with philosophies of a Descartes, Melabranche and 
Leibnitz, but only for the formal purpose of demonstrating 
the rationality of the Catholic system of doctrine. The lat- 
‘ter, on the whole, he regards as true and does so almost a 
priori, even declaring that in so far as Protestanism is pos- 
itive at all, even it is really Catholic. In particular he 
‘asks for the following reforms in the Catholic Church, viz.: 
a better education of the clergy, greater respect for the cul- 
ture secured at the Universities, participation of the laity 
‘in the affairs of the Church, the Bible in the hands of the 
people; but as for the rest he defends even the dogma of 
the necessity of an infallible office of teaching in the Church 
‘as also the infallibility of the Pope. 

The most sensational advocate of newer methods and 
manners in the Catholic Church of Germany has been Pro- 
fessor Schell, of Wurzburg, who has several times written 
books and articles maintaining that the teachings of the 
Catholic Church were in perfect harmony with the best 
‘canons and results of modern scholarship, but his writings 
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have just as often been condemned by the Congregation of 
the Index in Rome, and Schell, as a faithful son of the 
Church, has each and every time laudabiliter se subjecit.” 
Hailed as a “modern Luther’ when he first stepped upon 
the arena, he has proved a sore disappointment to sanguine: 
observers of his meteoric flights into the higher realm of 
independent thought. He has even withdrawn his name 
from the list of contributors to the “Zwansigste Jahrhun- 
dert,’ the most pronounced scientific organ of Reform: 
Catholicism. 

For a while at least a more promising candidate for the: 
role of a real Reformer seemed to. be Professor Albert Ehr-- 
hart, formerly of Vienna, later Kraus’ successor in Frei- 
burg, and was the leading light and only real scholar of 
national reputation in, the new Catholic faculty at Strass- 
burg. His famous work, entitled ‘Der Katholicismus und! 
das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert im Lichte der Kirchlichen: 
Entwickelung der Neuzeit,” has proved to be next to Har-. 
nack’s ‘“‘Wesen des Christentums,” the most popular scien-- 
tific theological book of this generation, it having within the 
period of a little more than one year passed through twelve: 
editions. The real purpose of this volume of more than 
four hundred pages is to demonstrate that it is the highest 
mission of the Roman Catholic Church in the twentieth cen- 
tury to reach an understanding with and effect a reconcil- 
iation between the Church and the civilization and culture 
of Modern times. The way in which this is to be effected 
however shows that the Semper idem of the Roman Church 
is to remain practically intact. He himself formulates the 
condition under the following heads: (1) The develop- 
ments and condition which the Middle Ages have made to 
the life and worship of the Church, with the exception of the 
doctrinal developments, are not to be regarded as binding 
upon the element of to-day, which should accordingly adopt 
as the rallying cry, “Away from the Middle Ages.” (2) 
An intelligent and sympathetic appreciation by the Church 
of the religious and ecclesiastical needs of the times, as. 
these have sprung from the type of culture prevalent in our 
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day, especially from the principles of individualism and 
Nationalism; and hence a more spiritual type of religious 
life and the absence of all efforts to enforce the ways and 
manners in which churchly piety expresses itself in the 
Latin or Romance nations, upon the teutonic races; and ac- 
cordingly as harmonious union between the permanent deals 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the interests trends and 
tendencies that are a reasonable outflow of the political, 
social and economic conditions of the day. (3) En- 
ergetic spiritual, ethical and social participation of the rep- 
resentatives of the Church in the departments of theology, 
philosophy, history, literature and art and co-operation in 
the spread of truly popular education. In this way the 
Catholicism of the new century will make itself the leading 
power in the thought and life of the coming nations. 

The method adopted by Ehrhart in developing these 
ideas is chiefly the historical, and it must be acknowledged 
that in these chapters he expresses some severe criticisms of 
the Church of which he is a member, and it is these severe 
strictures that has caused the superficial judgment to be 
hastily made by Protestants that the author is really a Re- 
former. He openly acknowledges that intellectually and in 
point of scholarship the Catholic Church is the inferior of 
the Protestant and that there is a deep-seated mistrust of 
the Church especially among the educated classes and that 
the whole trend and spirit of modern thought and life is 
against the Church. His criticism of the secular policy and 
history of the Papacy is severe, but he considers the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the Pope a source of great 
strength and comfort to the faithful. .Indeed he does not 
anywhere find the Church seriously at fault, least of all in 
her teachings; but at most and at worst in its government 
and wild shoots that have grown out of the healthy tree. 
How little he has eye or ear for the fundamental errors of. 
Rome is seen from his judgment of Luther and the Refor- 
mation. He declares that this mighty movement of the six- 
teenth century essentially reduced Christendom to the state 
and status of the national religions of antiquity from the 
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heights upon which it had been enthroned by the Catholic 
Church; further that the Reformation placed religion into 
the service of selfish princes and states and that too with a 
boldness and brutality that would disgust the careful 
reader ; that the Reformation is in reality the beginning of 
a decay of real historical Christendom; and naturally he 
does not forget to repeat the stale prediction, echoed and re- 
echoed by Romish scholars for centuries, that Protestantism 
is being slain in the house of its friends by its theological 
scholars. The most favorable judgment he passes on Prot- 
estantism is the sentiment that this system has saved enough 
of the essence of Christianity to be still a fountain of real 
religious life. 

But these sentiments are enough to show how little the 
sanguine hopes are justified that were so enthusiastically 
expressed when Ehrhart’s book was first published. There 
is nothing of a Luther in him nor in others who write like 
him. What they are working for is chiefly or entirely a 
Reformation of the Church of Errors in externals. For 
the great fundamental principles of the Evangelical church, 
the formal as well as the material, neither he nor they show 
any appreciation or even understanding. But even what 
they do want they are not to receive. A formal crusade 
has been inaugurated against this type of Reform Catholi- 
cism, which singularly enough is headed by the very man 
who originally gave his Episcopal Inspiration to the book 
of Ehrhart, namely Archbishop Kettler, of Rottenburg. 
He has issued, with all the zeal of a convert, several phil- 
ippics against the innovators, and these have not failed in 
attaining the usual results. Ehrhart’s book has not been 
placed on the Index, but he has been in Rome and has 
reached an understanding with the authorities there. As a 
result and a reward he has been appointed to the chair of 
history in the newly created Catholic theological faculty in 
Strassburg. This affair can accordingly be regarded as 
having been laid ad acta and Protestantism is richer by one 
new disappointment. 
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More reasons for substantial results the Protestant 
Church has in the case of the “Away from Rome” (Fort 
von Rom) movement that has for some years become a 
fixed and potent factor in the religious life of the German 
provinces of Austria, and which, according to the careful. 
and conservative estimate of the organ of this agitation, the 
Vienna Evangelische Ktrchenzettung, has brought into the 
Protestant fold over twenty thousand converts and at least 
one-third this number into the old Catholic Communion. 
This is an altogether different agitation from the Liberal 
Catholic movement in Germany. The latter is essentially 
scholastic and scholarly and has never passed beyond 
the academic stage; the former is purely practical, and 
exclusively an agitation among the people, not only 
without priestly advice or assistance, but virtually a 
rebellion against the ecclesiastical authorities, but rather 
national and nationalistic, its first promoters recogniz- 
ing in Protestantism the agency that would best sub- 
serve the interests of the German’ element in the 
polyglot constituency of the Austrian Empire, and for this 
reason the Protestants of Germany hesitated to give it aid 
or help, fearing that it was only a practical scheme under 
the garb of a religious movement. This is the light in 
which the Catholic authorities, who first proudly ignored it 
but latterly have inaugurated a formal crusade against it, 
still regard it, declaring that the Away from Rome propa- 
ganda is substantially against all religion and especially 
against the government and aiming at a union of the Ger- 
man provinces of Austria with the German Empire. How- 
ever, the movement. has developed splendidly and none but 
those who are prejudiced can fail to see in it a genuine agi- 
tation for Protestant principles. It is now purely a relig- 
ious matter and entirely severed from politics or the inter- 
ests of nationality.. It is a singular illustration of the irony 
of history that just these provinces, in which Protestantism 
was crushed out by the Jesuits in the days of the Counter 
Reformation are now flocking back to the Protestant 
Churches. The average annual contingent of converts is 
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about five thousand, and the prospects are that this will con- 
tinue. The Away from Rome crusade has come to stay, 
and is only the most important of similar movements that. 
to a lesser degree are making themselves felt in other Cath- 
olic countries. The best summaries of these movements are 
given in a series of brochures published-by J. F. Lehman, 
of Munich, in which three hefts are devoted to Austria, one 
each to France, to Bohemia, to Canada, to Transylvania, to: 
Spain and two to Italy. 

There can be no denial of the fact that these Away 
from Rome movements, especially that in Austria, consid- 
ering its spread, permanency and prospects, are more or 
less mysterious in their origin and development. They cer- 
tainly have come as a surprise even for the Protestants. As 
far as can be judged it is not any particular doctrine of 
Evangelical Christianity that has attracted these thousands 
of Romanists to the Protestant fold but rather a recognition 
of the vast superiority in spirit and life of the Evangelical 
type of Christianity over the Catholic. It appears also that 
the inferiority of the German Catholic clergy in Austria and 
their neglect of the higher spiritual interests of their flock. 
had not a little to do with this exodus from their Church.. 
The very form which the battlecry has assumed, “Away 
from Rome,” indicates, what is also attested by many other 
facts, that the repellent influences of modern Ultramontane 
Roman Catholicism more than the attracting forces of Prot-. 
estantism were the chief factors in the movement. Of its. 
permanency there can be no doubt, and this too is the convic- 
tion of the Romish Hierarchy as is attested by their bitter: 
antagonism, in the interests of which they have also enlisted 
the state and the political governments. 

The center of interest in so far as independent move-.- 
ments within the fold of the Catholic Church is concerned is. 
now to be found in France. Here it is not only the hostile: 
attitude of the government, its policy against the orders and‘ 
the church schools, that is vexing and perplexing the Vati-. 
can, but still more heartache is produced by the spirit of in- 
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‘dependence that is manifesting itself in the ranks of the 
‘clergy high and low, and that is seriously endangering the 
historic reputation for fidelity evinced through centuries by 
“La fille ainée de I’ Eglise,” the first born daughter of the 
‘Church. This movement, too, which is confined almost ex- 
‘clusively to the clergy, although it has shown the evidence 
of power also in the conversion of whole Catholic villages 
to the Protestant faith, is, like that found in other Catholic 
lands a purely independent product, having no outward and 
perhaps inner connection with kindred agitations, but aris- 
‘ing within the Church itself and called forth by the dissat- 
isfaction with the conditions of affairs in that Church. 
France is in one respect good soil for such a propaganda, 
as the spirit of historic “Gallicanism” has not altogether 
been suppressed by the modern tendencies of Jesuitism. 
To a certain extent also Protestant theological research has 
had its influence on this movement, as the works even of 
“advanced” thinkers, such as MHarriack, Wellhausen, 
Ritschl and others, have been diligently read by large cir- 
cles of the younger priests in France. 

‘The most interesting exhibition of this independent 
spirit, at least for the Protestant Church, is that of the so- 
called “Former Priests” (Ancient Pretres),-headed by the 
late Abbe Bourrier. It originated several years ago among 
the more ambitious younger priests and demanded first and 
foremost a more evengelical type of teaching in the Church. 
As a result, these men, who in the cause they advocated 
evinced great courage and sacrifice, were forced out of the 
Church, and the publication of their reasons in the Chritien 
Francais, the excellent organ of this movement, now an 
influential religious weekly, are interesting portraiture of 
religious life. Bourrier himself has repeatedly claimed, 
and that too in the face of the charges that his reports are 
exaggerated, that the number of these “Evades,” 7. e., those 
‘broken out of prison number six hundred men. It is no 
doubt the weakness of the Bourrier movement, that up to 
this day he has not yet effected the organization of a sepa- 
rate or independent church, he refusing to join either the Re- 
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formed or the Lutheran church of France. No doubt one 
reason for this is the preponderatingly negative character of 
the: agitation. It seems to be rather dissatisfaction with 
Rome than satisfaction with the Gospel that has driven this 
army of chiefly younger priests out of the Church that ed- 
ucated them. For that reason scores of these’ “Evades” 
enter secular callings, and many of them have seemingly 
lost all and every positive Christian faith. They have lost 
their old foundation and not yet found a better one. The 
chief positive confession in which at least these men are 
nominally a unit, is the creed these men are technically 
called, has passed the six hundred line. In the Beilage of 
the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, it is claimed that there are 
now fully one thousand of those. Exact statistics are prob- 
ably impossible because only a small proportion of these, 
only a few dozen, have entered the ranks of the Protestant 
ministry or are now students in Protestant Seminaries, for 
this there are various reasons. It is not the purpose of 
Bourrier to bring his recruits into the Protestant Church, 
but rather to organize a National Evangelical Church of 
France, independent of both the, great Churches: He him- 
self has indeed been ordained by the Reformed Church, but 
he has since that time repeatedly declared that he would 
rather reform the Catholic Church than add numerical 
strength to the Protestant. In other words his ideal is not 
unlike that entertained a dozen and more years ago by the 
learned Jewish convert Joseph Rabinowitz in Russia. One 
section of these Evades takes the decided standpoint that 
they should unite with the--Protestant Churches, either 
Lutheran or Reformed. The organs of this class is “La 
Petre Converti, and is edited by the ex-priest and present 
Reformed pastor Corneloup, who is also the manager of the 
Asylum for Ex-priests in- Courbevvie, near Paris, where 
these converts find temporary quarters until otherwise - ‘pro- 
vided for. Bourrier’s faction, organized since 1899 as the 
Poe francaise - d’ Evangelisation - par les Ancient Pre- 
tres,” has a similar institution at Sévres. --The pee. of 
these’.men -is “Evangelization. of -Catholicism.”: -At times 
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they have complained bitterly of the coldness which the 
French Protestants have:shown to them, but the latter seem 
to fear that the movement is not truly Evangelical and Prot- 
estant. It is a singular fact that in Austria too the old 
Protestant congregation too are most suspicious of the Away 
from Rome converts and that these people receive their 
financial and other support chiefly from Germany, especially 
from the Gustavus Adolphus Society and the Protestant- 
ischer Bund. 

Still more significant although not so promising from 
the standpoint of the Church of the Gospel is the determ- 
ined agitation of a large number of higher Catholic clergy 
and professors demanding a thorough reformation in the 
education and the spirit of the clergy in France. It is 
headed by such men as Monsignor Mignot, the Archbishop 
of Albi, Professor Loisy, the most learned Biblical scholar 
in the French Catholic Church, Le Camus, Latty and oth- 
ers. Nothing is farther from their purposes than a break 
with the Church of Rome, but they certainly do demand 
that the old scholastic rigorosum and mechanical drill com- 
mon in the diocesan seminaries shall give way to modern 
methods of Philosophical and theological instruction, with 
a full recognition of true results of Biblical research even 
if these are advanced by Protestant scholars. A formal 
and full programme of the proposed reformer has been 
drawn up by Mignot, and is entitled “La Methode de la 
theologte,’ and is fully discussed in the Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 1902, No. 42, by no less an authority than Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Euken. Practically the same demands are 
made by the Abbi Klein, in his brochure entitled “Un ren- 
ouvellement des Etutes Ecclestaslique,’ and in the Revue 
des clergé francais this movement has found its learned and 
scientific origin. Among the recent additions to this class 
of orators is La Duchesne, recognized as the Church his- 
torian in the Catholic Church of France. 

It is more than doubtful however if this movement will 
have any more tangible results than the somewhat kindred 
Liberal Catholicism of Germany. Loisy had recently pub- 
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lished a new book entitled “Gospel and the Church,” but 
this has been promptly forbidden to the clergy by a special 
proclamation of the Archbishop of Paris, who declared that 
“it undermines fundamentals of the Catholic Church.” 
Loisy was persuaded to make a journey to Rome and has 
now retracted “the errors which have been deducted from 
my book.” It is simply another case of “laudabiliter se 
subjecit.” Indeed the ups and downs of this movement 
only emphasizes old teachings of Church history, namely, 
among others, that learned and scholastic agitations will 
never reform the Church; and then, too, that an inner-ec- 
clesiastical Reformation is. impossible for the Church of 
Rome. All these movements, which include also the 
“Social Democracy in Italy and the Anti-Jesuit’” agitation 
in Spain, offer very little ground for hope for the Gospel, 
and Protestants act wisely in making haste slowly in bid- 
ding them welcome or exhibiting a higher interest than that 
of curiosity in their development. The Church of Rome 
never changes, and understands it in a most masterly man- 
ner to crush all manifestations of an independent spirit 
within her fold. In all of its affairs it proves the correct- 
ness of the statement made by a famous Protestant histo- 
rian, who declared that the Hierarchy of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is the most successful organization the world 
has ever produced. 


A LITURGICAL AWAKENING. 
BY REV. J. E. KIEFFER, A. B., CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


The history of the Christian Church, in common with 
the history of mankind in general, is marked by periods of 
successive forward and backward movements. Though all 
in all certainly the organization of the Church, like the hands 
of a clock, except where by vicious hands violently forced 
backward, continually records a forward motion, neverthe- 
less not all of the works behind the dial of the ecclesiastical 
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clock at all times move onward with clock-work precision. 
Some at times manifest a clogged and retarded and even a 
reverse action. There is action, and again reaction. There 
is formation, deformation and re-formation. 

To single out one particular factor or moment, this 
periodically alternating movement of progression and ret- 
rogression is distinctly discernible also when we trace the 
history of Liturgics. It is especially noticeable in the 
Church of the Reformaton. Not that we would point to it 
with any feeling of justifiable pride, but that we may learn 
to profit from the fact and direct our influence and efforts 
in the right direction, now that the pendulum, returning 
from the extreme left of an unhealthy and destructive Ra- 
tionalism, is once more, and at present with increasing force, 
moving in the right direction toward a truly evangelical ap- 
preciation and restoration of the liturgical moment of a 
truly evangelical worship. There has shown itself in recent 
years an awakened interest for the subject of Liturgics; 
a desire for a richer, properly constructed liturgy in Divine 
worship; a pronounced effort to bring forth again from the 
dusty shelves of oblivion, to which many of them were 
relegated, and restore and re-introduce the time-hallowed 
and evangelical liturgical forms of the Reformation and 
post-Reformation period. Where formerly there was aver- 
sion and a dying-out of the liturgical spirit, there are now 
again evident signs of renewed and vigorous life. The 
spirit of the times trends pro-liturgical. The truly Luth- 
eran spirit can only approve of this tendency and move- 
ment, so long of course as it remains within and does not 
swing out over truly evangelical bounds. We can only 
hope that this movement in the right direction is not forced, 
but natural. 


I. 
OUR CHURCH IS LITURGICAL AND WHY. 


The Lutheran Church is proverbially the singing 
Church; that is one phase and a prominent part of the 
liturgical element in worship. But more, she is a liturgical 
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Church in all which that term properly implies. We do 
not hesitate to say so: The Lutheran Church can rightly 
lay claim to the honor or confess to the charge of being. 
liturgical. She makes that claim and offers no excuse for 
it. She zs a liturgical Church—but in a truly evangelical 
sense. She is evangelically liturgical. She would resent, 
and rightly resent, the charge of Ritualism, as that is usual- 
ly understood, or as applied in particular to the recent and 
present state of affairs in the Anglican Church, produced 
on the part of the so-called High Church faction. There, 
not the liturgical form, but the liturgical substance is so ob- 
jectionable. Of that movement our Church must speak in 
condemnation as being unevangelical, liturgical, thoroughly 
so, as the Lutheran Church, as a- Church, claims to be, in 
reality is and generally is regarded to be. Without any 
hesitancy, therefore, out of fear that the cry and charge of 
formalism, ritualism, Romanism might be raised against 
us, we feel free to use our efforts in support of the renewed 
and growing pro-liturgical tendency of our time and to 
urge both a more fully developed and a more consistently 
constructed and symmetrical liturgical Service for use in our 
Churches than is commonly used. To quote Dr. Schuette 
(“Before the Altar,” p.1): “Such unkind thrusts, however, 
need not disconcert anyone; they certainly fall harmlessly 
wherever these old-time forms are known to comprehend, to 
exhibit, to offer and bestow the most precious spiritual sub- 
stance, and when they are believed to do this with a fulness, 
safety, appropriateness and beauty in every way superior 
to that of any modern substitute for them.” And we like- 
wise feel the necessity of emphasizing the importance of a 
general returning to and a retention of these “old time 
forms’ as being essential to a complete Service and conducive 
to a better form of worship, because of the disuse in which 
they are kept and the little understanding of them in so many 
congregations. The position of our Church, which recog- 
nizes their value, and its general practice are really far from 
coinciding. This is frequently the result of adverse outward 
circumstances rather than inward antipathy. In numerous 
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instances, however, subsequent neglect has taken the place 
of former uncontrollable circumstances. The Church in our 
country, now well established and flourishing, no longer 
labors to the same degree with the external difficulties it 
encountered in its earlier days. The fact, however, still re- 
mains, whatever its explanation. We need not go outside, 
right among the congregations of our own Synod—how 
meager often and how mutilated again are the liturgical 
forms of the customary order of Service! What miscon- 
ceptions frequently both of substance and sequence! What 
a lamentable lack of uniformity! Whether from internal 
or external causes, it is but right and necessary, it is time 
that an earnest endeavor be made to better such conditions, 
to help the Christian world more and more to worship “with 
understanding.” There has been commendable improve- 
ment, let there be still more. There is a good liturgical 
tendency abroad, we should not discourage, but help to 
further it. 

But,why lay such stress upon the liturgical moment in 
the religious Service? Why is it so important? It involves 
no fundamental article of faith; it rests upon no direct com- 
mand of the New Testament; the Divine Head of the 
Church has laid down no mixed forms. True, it cannot be 
argued on the ground of absolute essentiality because of an 
explicit and detailed Divine command, and yet it rightly 
constitutes a portion of a complete order of service. It does 
not make Christianity, but it essentially serves a purpose 
in making a Christian service what it ought to be. It does 
come within the scope of freedom and admits of variation, 
but that by no means makes it a thing of indifference. A 
thing as momentous as a Divine Service admits of no in- 
difference. Its importance becomes evident from the place 
it fills and the: purpose it serves in the Service. 

The proper conception of a religious service includes 
the liturgical element. Where it is abolished or curtailed, 
it is done so on false grounds, and violence is done the 
Service. Word and Sacrament give us the full embodi- 
ment of the Christian Service. To make the Sermon, which 
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is the central feature, the sole essential feature is to prevent 
them from coming to their full rights. Their function is a 
double one—sacramental and sacrificial. Through them we 
recelve something from God, we render something unto 
God. The Liturgy becomes an essential, a component part, 
not an addition to the Service, neither as a prefix nor as an 
appendix. The Service that is without a liturgical part we 
would not say is no Service, but a mutilated Service; it is 
incomplete. The person who is without arms or legs is still 
a human being, but no one would think of regarding him 
a model. The best, the most perfect that is possible is none 
too good and is what we should strive for. We, therefore, 
hail with delight the increasing sense and feeling in our day 
of the perfect propriety and desirability of a general rein- 
statement of a liturgical order of worship forming a com- 
plete and symmetrical whole. The aim is not to lay less 
stress upon the Sermon or in any way to relegate it to the 
background and to depreciate the dignity and force thereof, 
but to lay greater stress upon the legitimate and essential 
right of a good liturgy to a recognized place in the Service; 
to emphasize that it is not merely an accidental feature, but 
a constituent and necessary part of a complete Service. 
The liturgical factor is not a mere side issue and the Sermon 
alone essential. 


It is also a mistaken idea to suppose that a well de- 
veloped and well rendered Liturgy is meant simply to beau- 
tify and enhance the Service. One strong reason for the 
employment of Liturgies as they have been developed is that 
they are justified on the ground of the congregation taking 
active part in the Service. If during the Old Testament 
dispensation the congregation, not silently, but actively in 
conjunction with the Priests, took part in the Service, it 
should evidently be all the more a congregational privilege 
and duty in the New Testament worship; for the veil bar- 
ring the laity from the Holy Place and from approach to 
God has been rent, granting immediate communication with 
the Highest. No one objects to the congregational sing- 
ing of hymns. Why? Not simply because they are beau- 
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tiful, but because they are also appropriate. Why will not 
the same hold good of the confession, the chants, the re- 
sponses, etc? They are introduced with a view to their 
appropriateness, as a means of enabling. the congregation 
to take active part. And by no means should the beauty 
of a well-rendered liturgy be regarded simply as a “draw- 
ing card.’ Whilst it does enhance and may be legitimately 
enjoyed from the standpoint of art, yet that as an object 
for having a liturgical element is only to lower its proper 
estimate and worth, and is no more a good argument than 
that a person should attend a certain church because it has 
a brown stone or pressed brick front. Only then is a 
Service truly beautiful, when it is religiously edifying. And 
for that very reason our Church holds an evangelically con- 
structed liturgical element in the Service highly beneficial : 
a proper liturgy rendered in the proper spirit is truly edi- 
fying. 

Our Lutheran Church is liturgical, and is so, because 
the liturgical moment is essential to a complete Service, and 
it cherishes the treasure of liturgical materials which it 
rightly claims as its historical possession, because they have 
been thoroughly tested and historically proven. 


IT. 
THE DECLINE AND PRESENT AWAKENING. 


The Lutheran Church from the very days of the Re- 
formation became the possessor of an organically well- 
developed and consistent Liturgy. Its material elements. 
compose those “old-time forms” which combined constitute 
what we ever regard a model Liturgy. Its construction is. 
determined and governed by the correct fundamental 
thought. It is thoroughly evangelical and intended for an 
evangelical Service. Not everything that can be said to be 
a Liturgy or a part of one could be accepted and adopted. 
It may be liturgical and yet far from being adaptable. It 
must be evangelical, with a truly evangelical basis. 

There may manifest itself a deterioration, a degenera- 
tion either 17 excessu, as in the Roman Church, or in defectu,. 
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as in the Reformed Church. The Liturgy of the Lutheran 
Church 1s directly traceable to, in fact is mostly taken from 
the Roman Mass. But here also there was a work for the 
men of the Reformation to do. The Roman and Evangel- 
ical Lutheran idea of a Service must not be confounded. 
With them the whole Service is a sacrifice, a propitiatory sac- 
rifice; with us it has, and first of all, a sacramental as well 
as a sacrificial element. “The Roman Church erred not 
therein that its cult became sacrificial, but that it became 
solely sacrificial, and the sacramental in the Word as well 
as in the Sacrament itself was lost.” (Kraussold—“Altara- 
gende”: Intro.) The Liturgy of the Church of Rome, 
brought to the German people by Charlemagne, with the 
lapse of time was more and more corrupted. Luther then, 
especially in his German Mass of 1526, corrected that error, 
not by rejecting the Liturgy, but by restoring the Sacrament 
and the sacramental, without destroying the rightful sacri- 
ficial moment. He. proceeded in this work of reconstruc- 
tion along truly reformatory lines. With the correct under- 
lying thought in view he separated the false from the true. 
He purged it of all that was of an unevangelical or irrele- 
vant character, retaining and building up what was purely 
evangelical. Under the guidance of Melanchthon the 
proper distinction between the sacramental and sacrificial 
factors was made and each given their proper rights and 
place; for “the Sacrifice by itself and without the Sacra- 
ment is groundless, the Sacrament by itself purposeless.” 
(Kraussold.) Thus the Lutheran Church came to possess. 
from the first a truly evangelical Liturgy. 


Later then Rationalism, unevangelical to the core and 
opposed to almost everything truly evangelical, came into 
the Church, and in accordance with its false principles con- 
demned and set about to eliminate, in the radical manner 
of Rationalism, everything liturgical, mutilating, yes, butch- 
ering, the Service and causing the proper conception of what 
a complete Service ought to be greatly to be lost sight of. 
Along with everything else evangelical a crushing blow was. 
also dealt the established elements and form of worship in: 


x 
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“that time of the journey of the Church through the sand 
desert of Rationalism, of the Aufklaerung and infidelity, 
which severed all connection with that which had been his- 
torically handed down and shaped, and which showed the 
Church door to Sacrament and Sacrifice in Divine worship.. 
Then and there a dreadful devastation begins. Divine wor- 
ship became an instruction hour, the temples became lecture 
halls, the pulpits lecture stands, the pastor, the preacher an 
orator, the altar—superfluous,’ (Kraussold.) To the 
destructive influence of Rationalism is directly attributable 
a liturgical decline from which we have as yet not fully re- 
covered. To that cause we must ascribe the fact that to- 
day in many of its congregations the old established and so 
appropriate forms of worship of the liturgical Lutheran 
Church are still in disuse—discarded, unappreciated and 
neglected. 

The Rationalism responsible for this mutilation, what- 
ever other forces may have aided it, has, as a living factor, 
had its day and died, but its works do live after it. Its in- 
fluence is still felt—and we are speaking particularly of 
Lutheran circles; in Reformed circles the general rejec- 
tion of the Liturgy was mainly due to the stand of the lead- 
ers: that everything that could be classed as belonging to 
"the arts was not to be tolerated in the Church as being un- 
Christian—but fortunately the truly evangelical spirit still 
lives and is asserting itself: again, and we are gradually 
recovering from the deathly blow dealt by Rationalism to 
the liturgical moment in our culture. Especially about the 
middle of the nineteenth century there began an awakening 
of the evangelical spirit for a fuller, richer liturgical wor- 
ship in Lutheran circles, in Germany first, where Rational- 
ism was born and bred, where it had previously reigned, 
and most likely first and foremost in Bavaria. Much of the 
credit is to be ascribed to Lohe, the founder and head of the 
Missionary Seminary at Neuendettelsau in Bavaria and 
father of the Iowa Synod in this country. Since then, and 
at the present time in particular, there is a decided inclina- 
tion and noticeable movement toward a return to the evan- 
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gelical middle-ground of the Reformation period. With the 
general re-awakening and re-assertion of the evangelical 
spirit to renewed life there began to revive also a sense for 
a better Liturgy. 2 

And this evangelical spirit seems to be asserting itself 
in general. It appears to be the general tendency of the 
times. It is not confining itself to Lutheran circles, but is 
manifesting itself also to a marked degree among the Re- 
formed Churches. For not only is there a liturgical move- 
ment on foot in the Angelican Church, which unfortunately 
we cannot commend and which has been causing bitter in- 
ternal dissension ; for whilst it is liturgical it is not evangell- 
cal, but is advanced on Romish grounds, and is a departure 
from the evangelical worship of that body to the purely 
sacrificial of the Romanist; it is going from one sacrificial 
extreme, which it more than any other of the Calvanistic 
Churches had avoided, to the other. But there is also a 
truly evangelistic and wholesome tendency coming to light 
in the Reformed Churches. Just at present it is not a little 
commented upon in the press that the M. E. Church, hith- 
erto possessing most meager liturgical forms, with no sta- 
bility worth mentioning, and outspoken in its objection to 
them, is beginning to express more and more a desire for 
a comprehensive Liturgy. 

But to return to Lutheran spheres, it is a source of 
gratitude that we can point to the fact that some few years 
ago a joint committee of the General Synod, the General 
Council and the United Synod of he South has produced 
an extensive Common Service whose “basis should be the 
‘common consent of the pure Lutheran liturgies of the Six- 
teenth Century.’’’ And none the less grateful are we ta 
note that in our own Ohio Synod awakened interest has re- 
sulted in the request for a more elaborate Evening Service 
and that a committee has accordingly been appointed to 
prepare such. 

Such is the evident tendency of the times,, an awaken- 
ing after a long period of decline. It is a wholesome move- 
ment, and we should not restrain but help to speed its de- 
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velopment, and use every good influence to direct and keep 
it in evangelical channels. Much will naturally depefd 
upon the pastor. His people must be instructed where 
necessary. They must be shown the beauties and the bless- 
ings of such a Service.. They must be led to a proper ap- 
preciation and understanding of its merits: It is not a mat- 
ter of “Thou shalt!” Without the knowledge and appre- 
ciation it cannot become a thing of the heart. Such worship 
could profit nothing. Like many other things religious, it 
jis a matter of education. 


III. 


‘THE ADVANTAGES AND INFLUENCE OF A SOUND LITURGICAL 
ELEMENT IN THE SERVICE. 


As the result of a revival of our Church life, there be- 
‘comes more and more apparent an awakening to the need 
of the liturgical Service, to the advantages which its use 
affords. It is felt as a want. of the Church. It is an ec- 
clesiastical need, a demand of fe-invigorated Church life, 
and not to be ascribed merely to the assertion of a general 
religious feeling. To satisfy that feeling is possible. A 
recognized deficiency calls into action the power to supply 
the same. And recent times have brought us something 
better, even if at first not much more than a desire and a 
growing inclination ; the practical results will sooner or later 
follow. But to this end emphasis must be laid upon what 
there is really in a good liturgy, what argues for the restora- 
tion and retention of such historically developed and proven 
forms as belong to our Church. To lose sight of what a 
liturgy really contains and affords is also to lose sight of its 
real need, its use and purpose. We must know what it bene- 
fits, before it will really appeal to us. Since we can point 
to such historically developed and time-tried forms as the 
possession of the Church, we can point out their advantages 
also as the result of actual experiénce, they are not mere 
visionary theorizings; and. one way of setting forth the ad- 
vantages of such forms as were in general originally incor- 
‘porated in the Service is to call attention to what ‘is sacri- 
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ficed and lost by discarding or, by mutilation, greatly re- 
‘ducing them. 

Whilst Word and Sacrament may be retained in their 

‘purity and full efficiency with a most meager liturgy in use, 
with no particular stability and development of liturgical 
forms, we certainly must acknowledge the advantage of all 
‘such properly constituted forms and elements as can rightly 
be made to surround and accompany their administration. 
‘Without them a distinct aid: to edification is lost. As an 
‘example of this we have only to think of the use of good 
congregational hymns, the edifying influence which they 
exert. They have a recognized right to the place they oc- 
cupy. How distinctly we would feel the loss and lack of 
something helpful to our devotion and edification were a 
Service to be conducted devoid of all hymn-singing! Yet 
there could be worship and the administration of Word and 
‘Sacrament without it. So also where an appreciative un- 
derstanding of other legitimate forms and usages once ob- 
tains, a distinct lack of something advantageous is felt, when 
they are omitted. 
_ Another direct loss with the lack of a well-defined 
liturgy is the distinctly confessional character which it im- 
parts to the Service. The liturgy in itself bespeaks a certain 
confession. All churches alike lay claim to Word and Sac- 
rament, their liturgies, however, if they possess any worth 
thentioning, are a manifest expression of what they pro- 
fess and what they hold in regard to Word and Sacrament. 
‘The liturgy it uses is a living confession of the congregation, 
publicly repeated with each Service. 

Furthermore with the abolition of systematically de- 
veloped . and fixed liturgical forms the cultus is deprived of 
the characteristic of stability. There is a decided gain in 
the fixed character of an Order of Service. The repeated 
use of the various original forms, as they have been sys- 
tematically compiled, serves to fix more firmly ideas that 
otherwise would very likely remain more or less vague. 
‘The benefit of these ever recurring forms becomes quite evi- 
dent, when we consider their value as a means of instruction. 
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In the case of the youth especially, whose religious concep- 
tions are being formed and moulded, and who are so much 
in need of instruction, do they splendidly serve this pur- 
pose. Their constant recurrence serves to make an im- 
pression never to be effaced—as e. g. the Confession, which 
continually reminds us of our natural sinfulness, the Abso- 
lution then, of God’s infinite love and mercy; and how 
many learn, never to forget, the Creed from constantly hear- 
ing and helping to repeat it in the Services. To sacrifice 
these forms is to sacrifice a most potent and fruitful means 
of instructing and grounding more firmly in the most fun- 
damental doctrines of the Word. And so far from their 
becoming monotonous by constant repetition, the more they 
enter into the expression of-the heart’s devotion, the dearer 
we prize them; the more they become_a part of our own 
selves, pass over into flesh and blood as it were, the more 
they appeal to us. Their very familiarity makes them all 
the more expressive. We could no more think of the sta- 
bility and fixed character of a Service, which enables a whole 
Church, though it be scattered over the whole earth, to join 
in a common Service, now and in future generations the 
same as in ages gone by, to be argued against on the ground 
of monotony, than we could think of arguing monotony be- 
cause the favorite and most familiar hymns of Christianity 
are sung over and over again. The oftener we hear them, 
the more we prize them. So also all the “old-time forms,” 
they do not wear out. Time and use only hallow them. 


None the less is the lack of a well composed liturgy 
a distinct disadvantage, because the objective character of 
the Service is more or less sacrificed. There is the greatest 
danger of the Service assuming a nature altogether too sub- 
jective. Where the whole formulation and the entire color- 
ing of the Service is lect to the wholly arbitrary conception 
and likes of each individual minister, the objective charac- 
ter which it should possess will inevitably be crowded into 
he background; it will become one-sided and over-subjec- 
‘ive; purely personal and subjective whims will unsuspect- 
ingly crowd themselves in. Some of the prominent ideas 
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and truths are almost sure to be continually repeated at the 
evident expense and neglect of others none the less import- 
ant. Some portions of the Word and certain, even funda- 
mental doctrines are liable to be almost entirely overlooked, 
because every man is prone to ride his hobby and travel in 
a rut, and all the more so, if the Service practically consists 
of the Sermon alone. Against such subjectiveism a good 
liturgy helps to guard. Here the use of fixed Pericopes, 
known as Epistolary and Gospel lessons, may serve as an 
example. Their purpose is to bring to notice within the 
course of each Church year, on suitable occasions, all the 
principal doctrines and duties as well as the leading and 
necessary historical facts. They aim at covering the whole 
plan of salvation. A properly adapted liturgy becomes an 
anchor which keeps the Service from drifting into as many 
subjective channels as there happen to be ministrants. Had 
Rationalism not thrown existing liturgies overboard, leav- 
ing it free to sail away whither it would, it never would 
have been able to proceed with such detrimental results. It 
made the sermon everything, and since it especially permits 
of a subjective construction, into it were thrust all the er- 
rors of Rationalism. The whole Service and the religion 
became rationalistic, eaten up by Rationalism. 


The lack of the liturgical moment in the Service means 
also the loss of its popular character. Nor is this by any 
means the least disadvantage. The congregation can take 
no real active part in the Service. It is almost completely 
subjected to passivity. Enforced passivity, however, helps 
to rob the Service of a goodly portion of its life. Where 
there is little or no active participation on the part of the 
people, there interest is inclined to lag and be lost, for the 
simple reason that a vital moment is wanting. If mere en- 
tertainment were the end in view, it were different, but edi- 
fication is the primary object. In this the people want to 
have an active part. There is also an enforced poverty 
where response, chant or hymn is eliminated. With en- 
forced congregational passivity and a poverty-stricken Order 
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of Worship we need not wonder that so frequently interest 
lags on the part of the corigregation, or that it seeks above 
all a beautiful and polished oration in the house of God. 
Everything must be crowded into the Sermon, everything 
drawn from the Sermon. What the people miss in edifica- 
tion as the result of an enforced passivity and impoverish- 
ment of the Service, they seek to replace by demanding 
something additional of the Sermon; to regain by way of 
being entertained per the Sermon. Consequently sight is 
lost of the real object. Thus many sermons happen to be 
anything but what they ought to be—an interpretation of 
God’s Word. 

Other reasons might be added yet for the general re- 
storation and retention of the old forms in general use be- 
fore the destructive days of Rationalism. But these as the 
more important may here suffice. The highly developed 
and vigorous Christian life of our Church in its earlier days, 
whose Services resounded with their intonations and re- 
sponses, their kyries and doxologies, their collects and 
creeds, with the Te Deum, Magnificat and Benedictus, gives 
sufficient evidence of the value of those liturgical forms to 
which it gave expression in worship. For—to present it 
as one of the pioneers in the re-awakening of liturgical in- 
terest has aptly done—“if it is an undeniable fact that the 
world is overcome more through the life of the Church and 
the influence of that life than on the grounds of reason, then 
it is especially applicable also to the ecclesiastical cultus, 
because in it the life of the Church first of all reveals itself. 
There we have, as it were, the hearth of heavenly fire, 
whence it is carried farther and farther, in order to mani- 
fest in all spheres and circumstances its purging power. If, 
however, the fire on this hearth be quenched, if the life in 
the cultus dies out, then also, in the same degree, the Chris- 
tian life in the congregation dies away. Besides, it is 
known, what a powerful influence the Christian cultus for- 
merly wielded upon the minds of even rude barbarians. 
Yes, the sham life which the Romish Church leads, where 
is it rooted more than in the cultus? Although it is little 
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more than a brilliant shell without a kernel, or a pretty 
setting with a spurious stone. In our Church it is the re- 
verse. We have a gem of incalculable value; but the proper 
setting is lacking. Therefore its luster is dimmed, its value 
unrecognized.” (Armknecht: “Die Haupt-und Neben- 
Gottesdienste,” p. 7.) 

Since then an appreciable change for the better has 
come about. Better conditions now prevail. Good results 
have been and are being achieved. But what was true then 
concerning the advantages and the influence upon Church 
life of a well-developed, truly evangelical liturgy is still 
true, and still more can and should be done. As we are 
able, we should lend this awakened and growing interest 
our support, give it our aid and encouragement. Our Luth- 
etan Church can never afford to make room for any of the 
various modern substitutes, which, as a class, are cheap, 
flimsy and inadequate, at the cost and surrender of the pre- 
cious liturgical treasure, sublime in sentiment and form, 
left as a permanent legacy to our @hurch by our early Luth- 
eran fathers. 


ELOCUTION FOR PREACHERS AND: 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


BY REV. E. G. TRESSEL, A. M., B. E. 0., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

§ 106. Methods of rendering emphasis. 

One of the most common ways of producing emphasis. 
is by making the word forcible or increasing the energy of 
the veice. In every earnest utterance force is properly ap- 
plied to give prominence to.an emphatic idea; but otherwise- 
it tends to ranting. 

A great work has been accomplished when the em- 
phatic idea or word has been found ‘out; but it is almost 
as important to set it out also by the voice. Many people- 
know the emphatic idea or word, but by a false rendering: 
they make some other word prominent. To emphasize prop-. 
erly and agreeably at the same time is art, and hence the: 
methods of rendering emphasis are almost as important as 
the manner of finding out the emphatic idea. 
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__. The most expressive emphasis is by glides.or inflec- 
tions with long range to them. The following are con- 
sidered the most effective, in the order in which they are 
Named. 

1. ‘Compound glides or inflections. 

2. The ellipse or pause before the word. 

3. Giving time to the word itself by a prolongation of 
its vocal sound. 

4. A sudden drop into a low pitch. 

These four are the most useful and the finest way to 
‘produce emphasis; but all that are here presented have 
importance, and deserve close study. 

Force. 1 and 2. Increasing or decreasing the pre- 
vailing force. 

Study to show thyself a man. The word “man” may 
be made emphatic by producing it softly or with force. 

Stress. Changing or intensifying the prevailing stress 
produces emphasis. 

3. Median stress by change. 

O change, O wondrous change! 
Burst are the prison bars. 

In this example the prevailing stress is radical, but on 
the italicised words it becomes medtan by change. 

4. Median stress intensified. 

“But all, 
thou hast a// seasons for thine own, O death.” 

5. Radicai.stress by change. 

“Whence and what art thou, erecrable shape?” 

In this line the stress may be thorough or monotone, 
and execrable is emphatic by change to the radical. 

6. Radical stress intensified. 

“Be ready gods, with all your thunderbolts, dash him to 
pieces.” 

7, Final stress by change. 

“Back to thy punishment, false fugitive.” 

8. Final stress intensified. 

“Thou slave! thou wretch! thou coward!’ 
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g. Compound stress by change. 

“Ecstacy! my pulse as yours doth temperately keep time.” 

10. Compound stress intensified. : 

“Tried and convicted TRAITOR.” 

Ir. Thorough stress by change. 

“OQ Rome! Rome! thou hast been a tender nurse to me.” 

12. Thorough stress intensified. 

“Arm! Arm! ye heavens against these perjured kings.” 

13. Intermittent stress by change. 

“And my soul from out this shadow that lies. floating on 
| the floor, shall be lifted — nevermore.” 

14. Intermittent stress intensified. 

“Tell me, TELL me, I implore.” 

Quality. Changing the prevailing quality produces em- 
phasis. 

I5. Asperate. 

“And then I cried for vengeance.” 

16. Guttural. 

“Revenge is stamped upon my spear, and blood’s my battle- 
cry.” ; 

Pitch. Raising or lowering the prevailing pitch by the 
discreet movement, produces emphasis. 

17. High. 

“Simpson came up with his free pole as ashes, and 
said, ‘Captain, the ship is on fire.’ Then ‘fire, fire, fire,’ on 
shipboard.” 

1&8 Low. 

“And hark the deep voices replying, 
From the graves where your fathers are lying, Swear, O 
swear!’ 

Glides. Raising or lowering the pitch by the concrete 
movement, a fifth or more, produces emphasis. 

19. Raising. “I faul.” 

20. Lowering. “Yes, you fail!” 

Time. Increasing or decreasing the prevailing time 
produces emphasis. 

21. Increasing. 

“Tf ye are men, follow me.” 
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22. Decreasing. 

“Not among the prisoners—missing! That was all the 
message said.” 

23. Pause. Every word that is emphasized by force, 
stress, quality, pitch, glides, or time, should be preceded 
and followed by a pause. The lengthening of a pause that 
precedes a word will of itself produce emphasis. “To be, 
or — not ta be.” 

These methods require careful study and diligent prac- 
tice; as they are used they grow in the voice and will be 
used in Bible reading and sermon delivery without any 
special effort. 

In conclusion let the subject be urged upon the atten- 
tion of our ministry. The whole liturgy should not only 
be emphasized so as to find out the proper words for em- 
phasis, but so that it can be rendered smoothly, with proper 
emphasis, intelligently, devoutly and feelingly. 

Let some one send in to our next issue of the Magazine 
our morning liturgy, grouped and with the emphatic words 
marked. Then any suggestion as to the manner of ren- 
dering the same in a few specific cases will be of educating 
value. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER GROUPED AND EMPHASIZED. 


Our Father, | who art in heaven, | hallowed be Thy 
name; | Thy kingdom come, | Thy will be done on earth | 
as it is in heaven; | give us this day our daily bread; | and 
forgive us our trespasses | as we forgive those that trespass 
against us; | and lead us not into temptation; | but deliver 
us from evil; | for thine is the kingdom | and the power | 
and the glory forever | and ever. | Amen. 

In the fifth petition us takes secondary emphasis, and 
is so necessary here that it is marked; and that brings out 
the value and importance of the comparison. First find the 
correct emphasis; then learn how to render it. Both are 
very important; but, do not render it regularly by force. 
Rendering is life’s work, best learned by practice in the ex- 
ercise of the facts and principles herein outlined. 
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The speaker needs to assimilate the things he needs 
as found in these papers, and he can be assured cf better 
health, more ease in delivery; and on the whole better suc- 
cess, while he will avoid unnaturalness, inability to be heard, 
and unjust criticism. 

The pronunciation of amen is correctly given by mak- 
ing the accent about even on the two syllabels, and in speech 
to say a-men and in singing a-men. Give greater accent 
on the last syllable, if any distinction is made. Do not pro- 
nounce it, cr any word as if you were afraid of it. 

For the present I am done. 


COMMITTEE REPORT. 

The committee appointed by the First English District 
Synod to report concerning the advisability of adopting the 
“Common Service” in the new English hymnal, after hold- 
ing quite a number of meetings and thoroughly discussing 
the question from all sides, finally resolved to report the fol- 
lowing: 

“We cannot recommend to Synod the adoption of the 
Common Service but instead thereof, we recommend that 
the following changes be made in our regular morning ser- 
vice, making it more complete, and bringing it into fuller 
harmony wth the German service: . 

I. General Introit, or invocation: “In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen!” 

2. Gloria Patri. 

3. Exhortation with confession. (A long form, ex- 
actly as in the present hymnal, and a short form, to be trans- 
lated from our German hymanal.) 

4. Kyrie. | 

s. Absolution. (Same as in present hymnal.) 

6. Gloria in Excelsis. (Or Benedic Anima Mea, or 
Venite Exultemus Domino, these chants to be printed in the 
body of the service, or hymn No. 1.) 

7. Introit (not antiphon) for the day. 

8. Salutation and response. 

9. Collect for the day. 
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10. Epistle. 

Ir. Response. (Not as at present, but conforms to 
that in the German hymnal, thus: 

Pastor: “Sanctify us, O Lord, through Thy truth,” 

Cong.: “Thy word is truth.” 

12. Gradual for the day, and Halleluiah. (During 
Lent, instead cf Hall., sing hymn No. 68.) The Graduals 
to be translated from the German liturgy. 

13. Gospel. 

14. Response. (Again, not as at present, but partly 
conformed to the German hymnal, thus: 

Pastor: “Glory be to Thee, O Lord.” 

Cong.: “Praise be to Thee, O Christ.”) 

15. The Apostles’ Creed. By Pastor and Congrega- 
tion. (On Festival Days use the Nicene Creed, which is 
to be printed in the body of the service; and on Trinity 
Sunday, with a note to that effect, the Athanasian Creed, 
which is to be printed after the service. ) 

16. Hymn. 

17. Sermon. 

18. Salutation by the Pastor to the Congregation (the 
congregation standing) : 

Pastor: “The peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

19. General Prayer, Special Intercessions, Suffrages 
and Lord’s Prayer, (this prayer to be supplemented to con- 
form to that in the German liturgy. ) 

20. Announcements. 

21. Hymn. (During the singing of this hymn the 
collection shall be taken up.) 

22. Benediction. 

23. Response by the congregation (standing), “Amen.” 
Or, the response, “The grace of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ,” etc., as in the present hymnal. 


We also recommend that the Communion Service fol- 
low immediately upon the Morning Service, without being 
separated from it, as heretofore, by the Evening Service. 
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We recommend further that the Introit, Graduals and 
Collects be printed in the hymnal, together with the Epistles 
and Gospels. 

With regard to the Communion Service, we recommend 
the following changes: 

I. To insert the so-called Proper Prefaces, under the 
name “Special Festival Sentences,” for Advent, Christmas, 
Passion, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost and Trinity, with the 
note, “Here may follow the Festival Sentence for the day, 
or else immediately shall follow, “Therefore with Angels 
and Arch-angels,” etc. 

2. To insert before the Exhortation the words, “If the 
Confessional sermon or the sermon for the day has had 
special reference to the Communion, this Exhortation may 
be omitted,” and after the Exhortation the words, ‘‘Then 
shall the minister say, ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ ” etc. 

3. To insert after the Agnus Dei: 

Ministers “The peace of God be with you all.” 

Cong.: “Amen.” 

4. To insert, at the close of the response “And His 
mercy endureth forever,” the word, “Halleluiah.” 

5. To omit one of the Amens in the response follow- 
ing the prayer of thanksgiving, “Almighty God, our Heav- 
enly Father,” etc. —_—_—_—_—_—_ 

The consideration of the texts of each part with all 
that go with the proper issue of the same, is left for action 
until Synod has considered the matter. 

The chairman of the committee said he was willing to 
conform our morning service to our German; but did so 
with the expectation and hope that the committee would 
recommend the adaptation of the morning service in the 
Common Service to our needs and position, and then also 
to publish it, perhaps in our hymnal, for all who wanted it. 
The committee finished its work so late at night that this 
important point was forgotten by the chairman. It will 
be brought up later. 


E. G. TRESSEL, Chairman. 


W.L. SpretmMan, Secretary, ; Of Committee. 
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WAS THE FIRST MAN A SAVAGE? 


BY REV. P. A. PETER, VERNONA, OHIO. . 


It is a common assertion of many skeptical and infidel 
writers, that the first man was a savage and that the human. 
race slowly developed from savagery into our present civil- 
ization. This view is held not only by atheistical and ag- 
nostical evolutionists, but also by many writers, who are 
sometimes termed “theistic evolutionists.” The latter ad- 
mit the existence of a Creator of the Universe. Among 
them we may mention Sir John Herschel, Sir Wm. Thom- 
son, Professors Owen, Dawson, Gray, Dr. Carpenter, and 
in his earlier writings, Charles Darwin. 

In the History of Civilization by Mr. E. A. Allen, 
Cincinnati, 1887, we read in Vol. I., the Prehistoric World, 
or Vanished Races, p. 76: “Some writers have contended 
that the first condition of man was that of pleasing inno- 
cence, combined with a high degree:of enlightenment, which, 
owing to the wickedness of mankind, he gradually lost. 
This ideal picture, however consonant with our wishes, 
must not only give way before the mass of information now 
at our command, but has really no foundation in reason;” 
— “or, at any rate, if this primitive condition of innocence 
and enlightment ever existed, it must have disappeared at 
a period preceding the present archzological investiga- 
tions.” “Nothing is plainer than that our present civili- 
zation has been developed from barbarism, as that was from 
savagism. We need go back but a few centuries in the 
history of any nation, before we find them emerging from . 
a state of barbarism.’’ Again we read (Vol. I., p. 77): 
“The early Greek and Roman writers were much nearer 
right when they considered primitive man to have been but 
a slight degree removed from the brute world.” Concern- 
ing the slow progress of primitive man in culture, as shown 
in the paleolithic age we read (Vol. I., pp. 87. 88): “Dur- 
ing all the long course of time supposed to be covered by 
the Paleolithic Age, there are but very few evidences of 
any improvement, as far as we can judge from the imple- 
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ments themselves. This is in itself a melancholy proof of 
the low condition of man. He had made so little advance 
in the scale of wisdom, he possessed so little knowledge, he 
was so much a creature of instinct, that, during the thou- 
sands of years demanded for this age, he made no appre- 
clable progress.” On p. 169 (Vol. I): “It seems to us 
eminently fitting that God should place man here, granting 
to him a capacity for improvement, but bestowing upon 
him no gift or accomplishment, which by exertion and ex- 
perience he could acquire; for labor is, and ever has been, 
the price of material good. So we see how necessary it 
is that a very extended time be given us to account for 
man’s present advancement.” 

Concerning the so-called theories of “progression” and 
“degradation” of the human race, we read (Vol. II., pp. 64, 
65): “Another question before us is the primitive state of 
man. Every one knows that the world of to-day is inhab- 
ited by tribes in very different stages of social enlighten- 
ment. ‘There have been two theories to account for this 
fact. For convenience, they may be called the “progres- 
sion” and the “degradation” theories. Those who hold to 
the progression theory think that the life of man on the 
globe has been one of progress. They think that primitive 
man started at the very foot of the ladder of human prog- 
ress, and by the exercise of those powers implanted in him, 
by virtue of which he is a man, and not a brute, he has 
gradually risen from a state of abject savagism, through 
barbarism, to that enlightened state we call civilization. 
The degradation theory assumes, on the contrary, that 
primitive man was possessed of a certain degree of enlight- 
enment, from which plane of primitive enlightenment some 
races have gone on to higher stages of civilization, while 
others have fallen away and have become the savage, un- 
civilized races of to-day.” On page 71 we read: “We be- 
lieve that our scholars are becoming more and more unan- 
imous in the belief that, as regards primitive man, his start- 
ing point was the zero point of humanity; and, speaking 
broadly, his career through all the vast stretch of years that 
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. have elapsed since his appearance has been one of progress. 
This by no means denies the fact that instances of degrada- 
tion have occurred. Nations may and probably have, at 
times, fallen away in civilization.” | 

Concerning the antiquity of man we read (Vol. I., p. 
26): “Now, the researches of some of the most eminent 
men and learned divines have amply shown, that there are 
no data given in the Scriptures on which to base an estimate 
as to the antiquity of man. Happily the Christian mind no 
longer shrinks from the conclusions reached by the scien- 
tist: and, indeed, it is the contemplation of the stupendous. 
periods of geological times, and the infinite greatness of 
the works of Creation as disclosed by Astronomy, with the 
extreme lowness of man’s first condition as made evident by 
Archeology, that lend new force to the words, What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him?” 

The author of the History of Civilization, Mr. E. A. 
Allen and his assistants, entertatned very low views con- 
cerning the condition of primitive man. These writers con- 
sidered the “pleasing innocence” of the first man together 
with his “high degree of enlightenment” as an “ideal pic- 
ture,’ whilst the human race as a whole (consensus gen- 
tium), gives abundant testimony to the statement of the 
Bible that man was created in the image of God and nearly ° 
all the pagan myths of the Creation regard man as the crea- 
ture of God. (Vide Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, Art. Man, 
p. 1393). As proof of thrs fact this work refers to the 
Egyptian, Babylonian and (Chinese traditions. The Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead has a song of praise to “the Divine 
Architect, who made the world to be the home of man, the 
image of the Creator.” The first myths and traditions of 
the heathen world were derived from revealed divine truth ° 
and what was true in them was a remnant of that truth, the 
common inheritance the old nations brought with them 
from a common paternal home to other lands. The farther 
we go back in the history of our race the purer we find the 
religion of the nations to have been. In consequence of sin 
the old religion became more and more corrupt. The earl- 
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lest traditions of heathendom represented the first man as 
the offspring, the child of God, living in innocence and pur- 
ity and not a savage, the offspring of an ape. 

When the Egyptian Book of the Dead sang hymns of 
praise to “the Divine Architect, who made the world to be 
the home of man, the image of -the Creator,” the old Egyp- 
tians certainly did not look upon the first man “to have been 
but a slight degree removed from the brute world,” a mere 
“creature of instinct,’ in a. state of “abject savagism,” at 
the “zero point of humanity,” a creature who “started at 
the very foot of the ladder of human progress,” as Mr. 
Allen would have us believe. 

It is a fact of great importance that the historic knowl- 
edge, consciousness and universal traditions of the nations 
of the earth do not go farther back than about two or three 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. Would this be 
possible, if the human race had existed hundreds of thou- 
sands instead of six thousand years ago? This was Cuvier’s 
argument and has never been refuted. 

Even the skeptical historian Rotteck in his “Allgemeine 
Geschichte” (Vok. I., p. 128), when speaking of the origin 
of the earth and of man says that the account given us in 
Genesis, being the oldest historical record we have of the 
creation of the world and of man, will always meet with our 
approval and respect at the tribunal of purely scientific 
criticism, irrespective of our religious views on this matter. 

Although affected with the spirit of skepticism and un- 
belief, Rotteck affirms that the origin of man as given in 
Genesis, is described in an intelligent and rational manner. 
The elementary matter of his body was taken from the 
earth, but the rational soul inhabiting this body, was of di- 
vine parentage, and who would deny, that we all are the 
descendants of the first man and of Eve, “the mother of all 
living,” since we all possess the same nature and being, 
and are destined for the same end? Rotteck also quotes 
Herder, who shows that man was not created for a condi- 
tion of savagery, but for a kind and gentle mode of life and 
that the great Creator, best knowing the purpose for which 
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He had created man, put him in the element best adapted to 
his nature and the mode of life he was to live. 

The universal traditions of the earliest times unite in 
saying that instead of living in a state of abject savagery, 
the parents of the human race lived at first in a condition of 
paradisacal innocence and happiness. The common tradi- 
tions of ancient nations tell us of the golden age of the 
world, —the age in which men lived in perfect happiness 
on the untilled fruits of the earth, suffered from no infirm- 
ity of body and mind, and at last passed away in sweet 
and gentle slumbers to wake again in a far better world 
than this. 

What were these early traditions but parts or frag- 
ments of the revelation given in Holy Writ of the happy 
condition of our first parents in Eden before sin and all its 
train of evils entered into the world? These old traditions 
were remnants of the account given in Genesis of the cre- 
ation of all things by the almighty power of God and there 
is a total want of evidence of man’s antiquity longer than 
6,000 years ago. The want of such evidence is certainly 
very significative and refutes the absurd claims of unbeliev- 
ing scientists, that the antiquity of man reaches much 
farther back than 6,000 years. Their extravagances in cal- 
culating the age of the world are more fanciful than scien- 
tific. 

Cicero speaking of the origin of man says: “This ani- 
mal — prescient, complex, acute, full of memory, reason and 
counsel, which we call Man—has been generated by the 
supreme God in a most transcendent condition. For he is 
the only creature among all the races and descriptions of 
animated beings who is endued with a superior reason and 
thought. And what is there, I do not say in man alone, but 
in all heaven and earth, more divine than reason? The 
Deity was pleased to create and adorn man to be the chief 
and president of all terrestrial creatures. The human mind, 
being derived from Divine Reason, can be compared with 
nothing but the Deity Himself.” (vide Rev. Hasskarl’s “The 
Terrible Catastrophe of Biblical Deluge,” p. 321). 
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The first man was created in the image of God and 
lived in a state of holy innocence before his fall, being pos- 
sessed of a true and unerring knowledge of his Creator and 
a righteous will. In him, says Luther, “were all the senses, 
both internal and external, most superb, the intellect most 
pure and memory the best.” The life he was to lead by 
virtue of the divine image within him was an “entirely di- 
vine” life. “From the present life he would have been 
eventually transferred into life entirely spiritual, angelic, 
without eating or drinking or other bodily activities (cf. I 
Cor. 15, 45 sq.). Into this new phase of existence he 
would have been transported without pain, in the midst of 
a sweet sleep, similar to that which God had caused to fall 
upon him before the creation of Eve.” In Paradise “Adam 
did not yet, indeed, possess the perfection he was designed 
to attain. Not only was it alone by-eating of the fruits of 
Paradise that he was to obtain actual immortality, and only 
truly immortal career; but Luther calls even his innocence 
‘a childish innocence,’ just as he had also as yet only a ‘child- 
ish glory’ (gloria puerilis). It was still possible for him to 
be deceived by Satan and to fall. He still needed to be ele- 
vated, as to the glory of heaven, so also to mature manly in- 
nocence, such as the angels now possess, and as believers 
shall possess in the other life, 1. e., to perfect innocence, from 
which it should be no longer possible to fall.” (Vide Kost- 
lin’s Theology of Luther, Vol. II., pp. 341, 343). 

God created man for communion with Himself, and the 
world and all things were made for man’s well-being and 
happiness. The physical realm, the kingdom of nature, 
finds its culmination in man and with him a new, a spiritual 
realm, the kingdom of God, begins. The first man was 
made in the image, after the likeness of God, his Creator. 
This is the testimony of Divine Revelation and the human 
race as a whole is conscious of this truth. Adam did not 
enter into the world as an “abject savage,” “a creature of 
instinct,” “but a slight degree removed from the brute 
world.” He was the Son-of God (Luke 3, 38). 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, COLUMBUS, O. 


I, TWO REMARKABLE DOCUMENTS FROM THE GREEK CHURCH. 


The Orthodox Oriental church, by historic right en- 
joys the doubtful distinction of representing a stereotyped 
formalism in theological thought and religious life to such 
an extent that it is in the nature of a surprise to learn that 
the “Holy Synod” of Russia itseif has recently given of- 
ficial utterance on the subject of unity with the other 
branches of Christendom and has defined its position on one 
of the great international and inter-ecclesiastical problems 
of the generation. The day is past when either language 
or nationality will prevent the spread of a question that the 
spirit of the times has brought into the forefront of public 
prominence, and even the ultra conservatism of the Ortho- 
dox church cannot “quench the spirit.” The occasion for 
this whole matter is an appeal addressed more than a year 
ago by the Oecumenical Patriarch Joachim of Constanti- 
nople, and signed also by the members of his Patriarchal 
Synod, addressed to the Holy Synod of the Russian Church, 
in which the former demand of the latter to arrange for an 
expression and interchange of views, first between the dif- 
ferent independent orthodox churches, for the purpose of 
effecting a union, and then between the Greek Catholic 
church and the other great churches, the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant, in order, if possible to reach a modus 
vivendi with these also, and in addition and especially to 
reach an understanding on the subject of a uniform calen- 
dar by all the nations of christendom. But first and fore- 
most the object should be to effect a union of the autonomic 
Greek churches and to do so against the dangerous spirit of 
the times. Then the document in question adds: 

“But it is also pleasing to God and in harmony with 
the gospel to hear the news of the holy independent 
churches in reference to our present and future relation to 
the other two great branches of Christianity, the occiden- 
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tal and the Protestant churches. As is well known it is 
the rule in our churches constantly to offer prayer for these 
churches and every true Christian and believer in Christ 
knows himself to be bound to these churches by the bonds 
-of a pious and heartfelt love. At the same time it is 
equally well known that this love is met by them with a 
persistent difference in doctrine and dogma. Adhering 
to these peculiar views they do not show any inclination to 
enter upon the way that leads to an evangelical union. But 
what man cannot do God can. Therefore we have reasons 
to hope that the work of attaining harmony with these 
divided members of the church is not an impossibility and 
to secure evangelical love and peace. Therefore we should 
first of all strive to have the obstruction to such an under- 
standing removed, and accordingly we appeal to you our 
brethren to suggest ways and means by which this could be 
effected.” 

In addition the Patriarchate considers it possible that a 
union can be effected with the Old Catholics and asks’ the 
Holy Synod to take steps in this direction, also on the sub- 
ject of the calendar. 

It is only natural that the Holy Synod waited with the 
publication of this remarkable appeal until it had prepared 
its answer and accordingly we find both these documents 
printed in two recent numbers of the official organ of the 
Synod, the Zerkown Wedomostt, the Reply bearing the sig- 
natures of the Metropolitan Bishop of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow and of four Bishops. There can be no doubt that 
this Reply appears with the sanction of Pobedonoszwr and 
shows his fine hand, but it does not bear his signature. 
Its contents are not a surprise to those who have observed 
the conservative tendencies that rule supreme in the Rus- 
sian state church. This document is accordingly not very 
encouraging to the friends of Christian union. The 
“Synod” indeed declares that it would be a good thing if 
the different parts of the Greek church at least would be 
united, but declares that this can scarcely be effected 
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through conventions of bishops, as the churches are sep- 
arated by the boundaries of states and nations, but only 
through the interchange of fraternal writings, and these 
documents should first of all deal with the essential prob- 
lems of faith and the conditional problems of church gov- 
ernment. In reference to a union. with other branches of 
christendom the Synod can offer little encouragement. 
Its statement of principles on this subject is the following: 

“In reference to our relation to the two great branches 
of Christianity, the Roman Catholic and the Protestant, the 
Russian church must adhere to its conditions that, united in 
faith with the independent churches of the orthodox creed, 
it is nevertheless filled with the hope and prayer that those 
communions, which were once children of the common 
mother but through deception and envy of the enemy have 
separated themselves, show that they have repented of their 
deeds and are willing to return to the truth and enter again 
into a union with the one apostolic and orthodox church. 
We believe in the sincerity of these churches in the Trinity 
and therefore accept their baptism, and we are willing to do 
all that we conscientiously can to effect the desired harmony. 
But to our great sorrow and to that of all true children of 
the church, it must be said that, as matters are now, there 
are but poor prospects that our relations to the Christians 
of the West will be improved in the near future, and that 
they can be gained over by our love. Rather this should be 
our object now to protect the lambs of our own fold from 
the attacks and the proselyting efforts of the Roman Cath- 
olics and the Protestants.” 

Then follows a characteristic picture of the Roman 
Catholic church in which it is charged that it is the one 
great object and aim of the Hierarchy in its dealings with 
the church of Russia to bring this church into subjection 
to the Pope, and for that reason the Orthodox people can 
only distrust the flattering attentions of the Western 
Catholics. In reference to the Protestant churches the Re- 
ply has this to say: 
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“If it were possible it is even harder to come to an 
understanding with the Protestant churches than with the 
Roman Catholics. The Protestants do not know what real 
church life is, and demand external and tangible works 
chiefly of a social and economic nature. They regard our 
church as spiritually stagnant and filled with darkness and 
error. Indeed they even charge us with idolatry. For this 
reason and because of their falsely understood zeal for 
Christ they spare neither means or men to plant these 
Protestant errors in orthodox churches and undermine the 
authority of the orthodox church whenever they can. Re- 
ligious exclusiveness and even fanaticism combined with a 
pride that looks down with contempt upon orthodoxy is a 
leading characteristic of Protestantism even more than it is 
of the Roman Catholic church, and this explains the old 
prejudiced view with which they look upon our church.” 

The “Synod” declares that it would gladly come to a 
better understanding with the Old Catholics but believes 
that this is more difficult at present than it would have been 
years ago, becauase the new leaders of the old Catholic 
movement are more under the influence of Protestant schol- 
arship and principles. More hopeful, however, are the 
writers for reaching an understanding with the Anglican 
church, but even here practical results are not in sight be- 
cause the great majority of the English churches still are 
rigidly Calvinistic. The Reply declines to make proposals. 
on the calendar matter, partly because it is so complicated’ 
a problem and partly because a competent judgment in the- 
matter belongs to department of the savant and the scholar. 
In concluding this remarkable document the “Synod” ex-. 
presses its deep regret that within the Orthodox church: 
itself there has been so much schism and division some- 
times, as in the case of the Nestorians, Armenians, Copts, | 
etc., even leading to actual separation. — 

These two official writings between the two leading’ 
branches of the Oriental church are a sign of the times, and’ 
at the same deeply instructive on the status of thought 
within that body of Christians. It is not the first time that 
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union has been the subject of discussion in that fold, such 
efforts going back to the period of the Reformation and 
the days of Melanchthon, but in each and every case the 
conditions implied complete surrender on the part of the 
non-orthodox. 


II. CHURCH AND STATE IN FRENCH SWITZERLAND. 


In the Protestant churches of French Switzerland a 
formal agitation against the prevalence of political influences 
in church affairs has been inaugurated, and it is not impos- 
sible that the complete separation of church and state may 
be made the battle cry of the new crusade. As at present 
arranged, even a person who does not expressly declare him- 
self a member of the Catholic church, or of some other non- 
state church, has the privilege of voice and vote in the af- 
fairs of the state church. This has resulted in phenomenal 
abuses, notably in this that the Social Democrats, who in 
Switzerland as in Germany and France, are decidedly anti- 
churchly and anti-Christian, on the occasion of church elec- 
tions and similar occasions, flock to the churches and carry 
out their programmes in a high-handed manner. In a lead- 
ing church in Lausanne some time ago a vacancy in the pas- 
torate was filled in this way by the election of a rampant 
Social Democrat, who so thoroughly neglected the duties 
of this office that he had to be deposed by the government 
and the congregation has not yet recovered from the ef- 
fects of this Socialistic “Interregnum.” In the canton of 
‘Vaud, the Socialists played this same trick so often that 
finally the church party arranged a regular compromise 
‘with the radical element, by assigning to them certain 
ehurch offices, with the understanding that the church peo- 
ple could elect their own men to other positions. In Morges 
purely for political purpose an efficient church council was 
removed by the Socialistic agitation. The church people 
are not unwilling to assume a portion of the blame, 
as the number of men who participate in church affairs is 
exceedingly small, in Lansanne out of 40,000 Protestant 
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voters only about 400 having evinced an interest in the 
affairs of the congregations. But the recognition of these 
facts has forced upon the church at large the conviction that 
some drastic measures must be taken to effect a reform, 
and nearly all of the eight District Synods (Conseeils d’ar- 
randissement) have discussed the matter, but are doubtful 
as to the proper measures to be taken. Such journals as 
the Eglise Nationale openly advocate church independent 
of the state control. In this regard the sentiment in French 
Switzerland is quite different from that in the German sec- 
tions, where the mere proposal of such an innovation would 
be considered almost in the light of heresy. All the more, 
however, are the French Swiss in favor of a radical change 
in this regard because the recent revocation of the Sun- 
day law shows to what an extent the church has lost its 
hold on the people in general. The law itself was any- 
thing but Puritan in character, its main feature being the 
closing of drinking places during certain hours -f the Lord’s. 
day. Against this the keepers of these places entered upon 
a vigorous campaign, under the battle cry of “liberti et 
patrie,” on the plea of personal liberty, and although the 
churches all as also the leading political parties and the 
press were pronounced in favor of the new law, yet the 
referendum demanded by the cafétiers ended in the res- 
toration of the former condition, although by a small ma- 
jority only. Notwithstanding these strong tendencies the 
Free churches of Switzerland are enjoying only a normal 
growth. The official “Indicateur’” recently issued, shows. 
that the Free Church of Geneva has only 780 members in. 
four congregations, and that the Neuenburg Independent 
Free church has only 23 parishes, 30 pastors and 11,270 
members, while the Vand church has 44 parishes, 130 
preaching places and 10 evangelists. 


III. PROTESTANTISM IN HUNGARY. 


The four million of Protestants in Hungary have a 
hard struggle for existence against the systematic opposi- 
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tion of the Ultramontane majority, ever since the church 
laws of 1895 furnished the latter with the pretext of or- 
ganizing a “Patriotic Party,” nominally directed, with the 
support of the clergy and the higher nobility, against these 
reforms, especially the civil marriage law, but really against 
Protestant power and influence in the political and social 
life. Especially since the efforts to force the recognition 
of the Protestant Minister, President Bauffy, have been 
successful, has this anti-Protestant propaganda been con- 
fident of final and complete success. As an example of 
the way in which this agitation is conducted, it is reported 
that of the 110 chaplains in the Hungarian army only 8_ 
are Protestant, although fully one-third of the army is of 
this faith, and, mirabile dictu, these eight are under the di- 
rection of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical superior! Again 
the “mixed marriage” law is so unfair that 9o per cent. of 
the children born from the wedlock of a Protestant with a 
Catholic are educated in the Catholic church. The triumphs 
of the latter, however, are not without their bitterness. The 
array from Rome propaganda has found its way into Croa- 
tian and not without severe losses to the reigning church. 
Recently the Catholic congregation at Mitrountz petitioned 
their archbishop, Strossmayer to let them have a pastor who 
could preach in their native tongue. Upon his refusal the 
whole congregation of some four hundred members went 
over to the Protestant-church. The headquarters of this 
anti-Roman agitation is Nikenze, and here the converts to 
Protestantism are building a beautiful church. In a recent 
address against the aggressions of Ultramontanism in Hun- 
gary, Baron Bauffy declared that the whole church reform 
laws of 1895, while nominally. in the interests of religious 
liberty for all parties, were exceedingly unjust ‘to the 
Protestant cause, and that accordingly the Protestants of 
Hungary must unite in a propaganda for the improvement 
of these enactments. He closes with these words: “If the 
political Roman Catholicism of the day should succeed in 
gaining the victory in the present struggle then the fate 
of Protestantism is sealed; and who knows by what this 
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fate of the Magyar nationality is involved in the same -de- 
struction.” It seems that here too as in the case of the 
Away from Rome movement in the German-Austrian pro- 
vinces the question of nationality and religion are indissolu- 
bly connected. This is the strength and the weakness of 
the whole Protestant movement in the Austrian Empire. 


IV. THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT IN SWEDEN. 


An agitation is in progress in the Scandinavian 
churches aiming at the development of a “Swedish theol- 
ogy,’ which practically means a theology independent of 
that of Germany. Over against the theological ups and 
downs of the Fatherland, Swedish theological thought and 
church life has occupied a unique position, in the former 
being largely dependent on that of the Mother country of 
the Reformation, but in the latter having developed a great 
degree of independence, some of the unique views, espe- 
cially with reference to the rights of the laity in the pro- 
mulgation of the Word having been transferred to Ameri- 
can soil also. The chief protagonist of the Swedish theol- 
ogy movement is Professor Lundstrom, in his journal 
“Kyrka ock Skola,” although he is the very last to deny the 
blessings that have come from the German to the Swedish 
churches. .It is noteworthy that while the positive and 
confessional thought, especially of the Lutheran church of 
the Fatherland, has found good soil in the northwestern 
countries from the days of the Reformation to our own, the 
neological schools have practically failed to take root there. 
The German rationalism of a century ago was never trans- 
ferred to Sweden and in our own day the theologies of 
Ritschl, of Wellhausen, and of Harnack have found only 
few advocates, and these of a moderate type, in the theologi- 
cal world of Sweden. A prominent University man from 
Upsala recently said: | 

“Above everything the new theology must be built upon 
the basis of the Reformation, and must not be influenced 
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by the ephemeral notions of the day. It must also be a 
theology that keeps in touch with the congregations. Mod- 
ern theology in Germany has emptied the churches; our 
theology must fill them. Above everything else it is neces- 
sary for us to cling to the Christ as He was proclaimed by 
the apostles. May the future be even better than the past 
in this respect!” 

One of the reasons: for the proposed new theological 
programme is the fact that the theological students in 
Sweden, although the regular university course is for them 
even longer than it is in Germany, do not receive the thor- 
ough, scientific traning that seems desirable, and hence 
Swedish theology has not been ‘so productive in eminently 
scientific theological works. Student petitions with long 
lists of signatures have appealed to the government for a 
modification of current methods, and in the discussion of 
the matter Waldenstrom, the leader of the theological “left” 
in the Parliament, made some sharp attacks on the Univer- 
sity men at Upsala. In its inactivity in scientific theological 
learnng Sweden has formed a strange contrast to the smaller 
Denmark, which has produced some excellent theologians 
of international fame, but Denmark has not been so thor- 
oughly conservative as has been both Sweden and Norway. 


V. THE SCHOOLS OF PALESTINE. 


The remarkable development of educational work in 
the Holy Land forms the subject of a lengthy discussion in 
the Bote aus vion, the organ of the Temple Society, which 
has had its agricultural colonies in that country for half a 
century, and edits its paper in Jerusalem, although it is pub- 
lished in Stuttgart in Germany. From this source we glean 
the following data: 

The schools in the Holy Land, with some very few ex- 
ceptions, are entirely under the management of religious 
organizations, and are accordingly divided into Christian, 
Jewish and Mohammedan. The leadership in the estab- 
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lishment of such schools must be credited to the Christians, 
who saw that the intellectual and spiritual regeneration of 
Palestine could be accomplished only through the rising 
generation. It was especially the Anglo-Prussian Bishop 
of Jerusalem, Dr. Gobat, who founded dozens of Christian 
day schools throughout the land, and this example was fol- 
lowed by Father Schneller, who as early as 1860, opened 
his school in connection with the famous Syrian Orphans’ 
Homes in the sacred city. The example of the Protestants 
was followed by the Latin Catholics, who now have a net- 
work of elementary schools covering nearly the whole land. 
In recent years the Greek Catholics, especially the Russians, 
have been active in this direction and in Galilee alone have 
about fifty well equipped and manned schools. This activ- 
ity forced the other Greeks and the Armenians to do some- 
thing, with the result that the churches have now organ- 
ized schools in connection with many of their congrega- 
tions. Islam could not. look quietly upon this work of its 
Christian rivals and hence established a goodly number of 
Moslem schools. It is a singular fate that the Moham- 
medans should now be forced by the opposition of the 
Christians to re-establish schools, where, in former centu- 
ries, they had so many excellent institutions. Four hun- 
dred years ago, in the days of Soliman, there were 40 
schools in Jerusalem with several thousand pupils. In these 
Turkish elementary schools, which officially ought to exist 
in all villages, little is taught except the mechanical mem- 
orizing and the correct reading of the Koran. Only in the 
third year is the pupil taught to do some writing. Nothing 
like compulsory attendance is demanded by the law and the 
work done amounts to but little. The Christian schools are 
divided into twa large classes, the Catholic and the Protest- 
ant, and the former again in accordance with the various 
rites, into Latin, Maronite, Greek-Catholic, Greek-Ortho- 
dox, Armenian, Syrian, Nestorian; and the Protestant into 
German, English and-American. Again these schools are 
divided into Elementary, Middle and High schools, and in 
all Christian schools both sexes are received on equal terms. 
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The ordinary village schools are day schools and the mid- 
dle schools are generally in connection with orphan homes 
or similar institutions. The most prominent of these are 
the English Gobat school, the German school in connection 
with the Syrian Orphans’ Home and the Catholic Clerical 
Seminary. In fact, these partake of the nature of higher 
schools, preparing the pupils for the study of medicine, law, 
teaching or theology. The Franciscans have a complete 
cloister school for the novitiate to theology. The only 
schools with a college grade are the American institutions 
at Beyroot and the Jesuit establishments at the same place. 
The Jews, too, have established schools of their own, es- 
pecially at Jerusalem and Jaffa, and practical schools in 
connection with the various agricultural colonies. The 
national schools of the German Temple Society, at Serona, 
Jaffa Haifa and Jerusalem, are intended primarily for the 
members of this society. As far as educational results are 
concerned the German schools are the best in Palestine, al- 
though. the English and the American schools do better 
work in the department of languages. The languages 
taught are German, English, Arabic, French and Turkish, 
and in some cases Armenian. The Armenian and Greek 
schools show but poor results, as the teaching force itself is 
generally ignorant. There is, however, one good Armen- 
ian school in Jerusalem, the headmaster having been edu- 
cated in Europe. 


V. GERMAN UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS. 


The new statistics for the present winter semester show 
that the total attendance of regularly immatriculated 
students at the twenty-two universities of Germany has vir- 
tutlly reached the high water mark of 35,000. This does 
not include some 8,000 — of whom 6,000 are found in Ber- 
lin alone and 800 of whom are women — who are merely 
“hearers,” or non-immatriculated, nor the 12,000 and more 
in attendance at the eight leading schools of Technology, 
making a grand total approaching sixty thousand prepar- 
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ing for the professional careers. This phenomenal growth 
in the student world has convinced not a few thoughtful 
men that Bismarck was right, when he repeatedly in Parlia- 
ment, expressed his fear of a “learned proletariat,’ or a 
‘surplus of the supply over the demand in the professions, 
leading to discontented contingent of highly educated men, 
whose disappointments only make them recruits to the 
ranks of Social Democracy and dangerous to state and so- 
ciety. For the present this fear of an over-production in 
the professional callings is making itself felt in the form of 
an anti-foreign crusade, which appeared first in the Schools 
of Technology and rather singularly in the student body 
and not among the authorities. The Germans have already 
discovered that the foreign students who flock to their 
splendid higher institutions of learning by the hundreds — 
there are some 2,500 in the universities and more than half 
that number in the schools of Technology — make use of 
what they have learned at the feet of German savants to en- 
danger the supremacy of German trade and manufacture. 
Accordingly the Munich Technological Institute has put 
certain restrictions upon the attendance of foreigners and 
in this has been followed by Braunschweig and other inst1- 
tutions of this grade. The movement spread to the uni- 
versities, beginning in Halle and Heidelberg, the latest ad- 
ditions being Berlin and Wurzburg. Ostensibly the move- 
ment is directed chiefly against the incompetent graduates 
of the women colleges of Russia, but in reality it is the in- 
auguration of a policy that practically means “German Uni- 
versities and Technical Colleges for Germans.” Along the 
line of this same policy is the action of the German states 
for the first time in the history of the country that estab- 
lishes a uniform policy as to the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. It has been decided that hence- 
forth only those who have attended the university for three 
full years after the completion of one of the nine year sec- 
ondary schools, the gymnasium, the Real gymnasium, or 
the Oberrealschule, shall be permitted to apply for this de- 
gree, the exceptions to this rule to be subject of special 
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agreement and to be discouraged. Hitherto these schools 
have been rather liberal to foreign candidates sine testi- 
momo maturitatis, and were generally glad to promote 
them, but according to the new policy this is to be a thing 
of the past. There can be no doubt that German educa- 
tional ideals are changing just as the nation at large has 
ceased to be an agricultural and become a commercial and 
industrial people. The most pronounced evidence of this is 
the perfect equality of the scientific and the classical courses 
and institutions preparing for admittance to the universi- 
ties. This innovation is largely the work of the Emperor 
who wants ‘“‘not good Romans and Greeks, but good Ger- 
mans” in the professions. 


VII. RECENT PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 


Professor Dr. Sellin, of the University of Vienna, who 
has in recent months been engaged in systematic archzo- 
logical researches in the Holy Land under the direction and 
with the support of the Academy of Sciences and the Aus- 
trian Ministry of Education, has recently made official 
report to the former body of his investigations. He an- 
nounces that these justify the claim that there have been 
four great epochs in the historical development of Pales- 
tine. The first of these is the Canaanitish period, the 
architecture of which is distinguished by structures built of 
unhewn limestone and a story-like structure of the outer 
walls, all of the finds of this period, arms, knives, utensils, 
etc., being made of stone. The second is the early Israel- 
itish period and exhibits buildings made of four cornered 
hewn or soft limestone with columns and corner towers, 
many of the finds of this period being of bronze. The third, 
or later Israelitish period has similar structures, but the 
finds show that: the age of iron has already been inagurated. 
The fourth period is the Arabic, characterized by castle-like 
buildings with arches and marble columns. Sellin discov- 
ered that most of the rock tombs. had been emptied. From 
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the Canaanitish period he discovered a cemetery for small 
children in which the bodies had been deposited in small 
earthen vessels. These were doubtless the first born who 
were buried alive as sacrifices to the gods. Of special sig- 
nificance is a, tablet find made in a royal house; these tablets, 
four in number, have for the first time authentically dem- 
onstrated that the rulers of Palestine exchanged cor- 
respondence with each other in cuneiform writing and that 
other official documents were prepared in these characters. 


‘VIII. SWEDISH BIBLE REVISION. 


As far back as the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were efforts made to revise the old Swedish 
Bible that was done in the period of the Reformation and 
appeared as the “King Gustavus Bible in 1541.” It is 
based on Luther’s German translation and is the work of 
the theologians Laurentius and Olaus Peter and Lau- 
rentius Andrae. Another version, the “King Charles XII. 
Bible” of 1703 followed Luther still more closely. Since 
1760 one commissioner after the other has been appointed 
to provide either for a revision or entirely new translation 
based on the original text. No tangible result was pro- 
duced until 1884, when a revised New Testament appeared, 
prepared by Archbishop Sundberg, Professor Johanssen 
and Probst Toren. Another commission consisting of 
Probst Personne and Professors Tegner and Ruden are 
still working on the Old Testament and it is this work that 
has aroused a warm discussion throughout the Swedish 
church, the excitement being caused by the fact that these 
scholars are making too sweeping concessions to modern 
criticism. It is charged that this commission is interpreting 
Christ out of the Old Testament. In this way the Mes- 
sianic features have been eliminated out of Gen. 4g. 10, 
which is no more than was done by the Halle revision of 
the Luther Bible in 1878. Is. 7. 14 has been changed by 
the Swedish revision, and “virgin” changed to “a young 
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woman,” and similar changes have been made in Is. 4. 2; 
Hag. 2. 8 and other passages. A reply to the criticism of 
the conservatives has been published by Dr. Personne in a 
series of six articles in the columns of ‘Church and School,” 
a leading Swedish journal. 


IX. NEW ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


The University College of London has been recently 
enriched in archzological specimens by the successful win- 
ter’s work of Professor Petrie in Egypt. Careful study of 
the royal tombs, which form a cluster about half-way be- 
tween the foot of the crags and the Temple of Sety, had al- 
ready enabled him to make lists nearly, if not quite com- 
plete of the kings of the First and Second Dynasties and to 
ascertain that, as there had been brave men before Aga- 
memnon, so there had been kings before Menes, who fig- 
ures in history as the first royal ruler of Egypt. The 
graves having escaped rifling remained, allowing for nat- 
ural decay, as they had been left by the mourners some 
fifty-six centuries ago — for the date of Menes, the founder 
of this dynasty, may be fixed, according to Professor Petrie, 
not many years later than 4800 B. C. Many of the relics 
which: have been obtained from Abdyos during the last 
three winters are anterior to the date fixed by Ussher for the 
creation of the world. Some of the flint implements are 
highly finished, especially knives, with and without handles, 
and hoes. Of the last, one has seen good service, its sur- 
face here and there being worn smooth by chafing against 
the fastenings and its blade on both sides being highly pol- 
ished by constant impact with the Nile mud. There are 
also flakes and scrapers and an attempt to copy a crocodile. 
Most of these belong either to the First Dynasty or to the 
age preceding it; others to the Second, occasionally, per- 
haps, to the Third. The earlier work is generally superior 
to the later. All these flints were obtained on the site of 
the ancient town, the excavation of which has enabled Pro- 
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fessor Petrie to make another most important advance in 
early Egyptian chronology. About a mile northeast of the 
tombs of the kings and less than half that distance from 
the Temple of Sety is a temple of Osiris, with a sacréd in- 
closure, which corresponded with the site of a very ancient 
town. In this Professor Petrie began excavations, and in- 
stead of finding, as he had expected, that the ground was 
made up of debris from the neighboring ruins, it exhibited 
a stratification formed by a series of deposits. These be- 
gan perhaps two centuries before Menes, and ended about 
four after him, or early in the Second Dynasty. Every- 
where on the site of this ancient town, through a thickness 
of about eight feet, deposit followed deposit, and, from the 
desert sand upward to the surface, each age was as clearly 
marked by its corresponding relics as each bed in a geo- 
logical succession is by its fossils. Thanks to the conse- 
cration of the ground and the absence of temptations to 
plunderers, this refuse has remained undisturbed for much 
more than 6,000 years, with results which are made clear 
by a diagrammatic chart drawn up by Professor Petrie. 
He has applied in the Valley of the Nile the methods 
adopted in Greece and Troas, with the result of establish- 
ing the early chronology of Egypt on a firm historical basis, 
and of proving that there was no marked change in the 
type of burials or of articles in use, but that the historic 
were continuous with the prehistoric times. 


X. THE PROTESTANT MOVEMENT IN AUSTRIA. 


The official organ of the “Away from Rome” move- 
ment in the German provinces of Austria is the Evan- 
gelische Kirchenzeitung fer Oesterreich, which journal has 
been furnishing quarterly reliable and full particulars of the 
progress of this singular agitation. Recently it gave a sur- 
vey of the whole movement from its inception to the pres- 
ent time and stated that a conservative estimate would 
make the total number of converts fully thirty-five thou- 
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sand. Up to the beginning of 1902 the additions to the 
Protestant churches, both the Lutheran and the Reformed, 
had been 19,680, and the additions to the old Catholic 
Church were 8,230, or a grand total of 27,910. Even al- 
lowing for the slight numerical decrease in the average an- 
nual contingent for 1902, the total claimed by the Kirchen- 
gzeltung iS a conservative estimate. The first quarter for 
1902 resulted in 2,523 changes from the Catholic to the 
Protestant Church, and of these 1,012 were in Bohemia 
alone. Proportionally a change of the Church connection 
-of thirty-five thousand in about five years in a total popula- 
tion of some twenty-four millions seems insignificant; yet 
careful students find more meaning in this comparatively 
small but steady growth in the propaganda than if the con- 
verts came in mighty hosts. These changes are evidently 
the outcome of deep conviction and are made definitely and 
finally; returns of converts to their old Church are practi- 
-cally never made. All arrangements have been made per- 
manéntly to provide for the spiritual wants of these people. 
‘Congregations are regularly organized wherever the num- 
ber of converts justifies this step, altho in most cases it is 
deemed wiser to have them connect themselves with the 
evangelical churches already established. 
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ORDER OF EVENING SERVICE. 


INTERPRETED AND EXPLAINED 
BY PROF. E. PFEIFFER. 


At its convention in Columbus in 1900 the Joint Synod 
appointed Rev. E. G. Tressel and the writer a committee 
to prepare and submit an Order of Evening Service for our 
English congregations. Last year the committee presented 
a form of service with the expectation that, if approved, 
another committee would be appointed to furnish suitable 
music for the service. Finding no time or opportunity to 
consider the merits of the Orde proposed, Synod referred 
it back to the same committee with instructions to supply 
accompanying music and send provisional copies of the Serv- 
ice to all our pastors for examination, who shall have the 
privilege of sending in their criticisms and suggestions to. 
another committee of seven for final revision and approval, 
with authority to have the Service published and inserted: 
in our hymnal. Of this’ committee, President C. H. L. 
Schuette is chairman, and to him the criticisms are to be 
sent. 

In justification of the work of the committee — and we 
trust it will not be an unacceptable service to the brethren 
— we propose to attempt an explanation of the Service in 
whole and in part, the relation of one part to another and. 
their historical and liturgical significance, the character and 
appropriateness of the musical setting, together with some 
practical suggestions with reference to the introduction and. 
use of the Service. And to this end, for a proper under- 
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standing and appreciation of the work in hand, and to pave 
the way, as we hope, for a fair and candid consideration and 
a just and comprehensive examination of the Order pro- 
posed, a few introductory remarks and preliminary observa- 
tions may not be out of place. 


OUR NEED OF SUCH A SERVICE. 


The need has been long and keenly felt. Happily the 
realization of the value and need of a liturgical service has 
of late years been growing, both on the part of our pastors 
and among our people. And with a growing tendency in. 
this direction, even on the part of Protestant denomina- 
tions around us which have hitherto been unliturgical and 
have, as a matter of principle, opposed the use of fixed 
forms of worship, it would indeed be strange and unac- 
countable, if our own people, with our sound historical 
principles on everything pertaining to Church life, with 
the encouragement of the examples of our fathers of the 
Reformation, with the abundance of the liturgical treas- 
ures of our Church accessible and ready to hand, should 
still stand back and insist on hobbling along in their wor- 
ship with the scanty equipment of the liturgically barren 
and poverty-stricken sects. Yet there may be and, we be- 
lieve, are even among us individual members and isolated 
congregations whose sentiment on this subject is akin to 
that of the editor of “The Glory of Israel” the organ of 
the New Covenant Mission to Israel, who recently wrote: 
“We cannot approve the introducing of ritual into the sim- 
ple worship of the New Testament Church, but the Jewish 
ritual, as it was in the past and as it is to-day, may well 
occupy our attention for the lesson it conveys.” Just as 
though it were a distinctive mark of the Christian Church, 
in contrast with the Jewish Church of the Old Dispensa- 
tion, to discard all ceremonies and liturgical forms of serv- 
ice, to have a “simple,” bare and barren worship, depend- 
ent entirely upon the changing dispositions and fancies of 
the minister. On the contrary, while the character of the 
services in the Church of the New Testament in contrast 
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with the ritual of the Church of the Old Testament is 
materially changed, in consequence of the fulfillment of all 
‘Old Testament sacrifices and sacrificial types and symbols 
in Christ who gave Himself a sacrifice once for all, there 
is a fulness of material and a richness of content in the lit- 
urgical worship of the Christian Church of the first cen- 
turies which was necessarily lacking in the services of the 
Old Dispensation. How richly productive in point of devo- 
tion and devotional forms the Christian life was, is attested 
by incidental remarks and. references in the New Testa- 
ment (e. g., I Cor. 14, 16, the use of responses; Eph. 5, 
19, and Col. 3, 16, use of psalms and hymns), and by the 
very extended liturgies of the second and third centuries. 

And how natural it was that the early Christians should 
adopt some of the beautiful forms of the Temple Service 
and incorporate them in their own orders of worship, see- 
ing that for nearly forty years Jewish Christians continued 
to worship in the temple in addition to their distinctively 
Christian worship? And the inspired psalms of the wor- 
ship of Israel would doubtless be among the first parts thus 
carried over and perpetuated in the services of the Chris- 
tian Church. All this growth and development of churchly 
orders of worship was in accordance with the principle of 
Christian liberty and in expression of the buoyancy, the 
evangelical character, the gladness and joyous hopes and 
aspirations of the Christian life. We in our day have no 
need of introducing features essentially new, but our task 
‘is rather that of culling and selecting from the abundance 
of the material on hand such forms as will best meet our 
wants, promote true worship among us and minister unto 
the edification of the Church. Luther and his faithful co- 
laborers rendered the Church of their day and of all suc- 
ceeding ages a glorious and enduring service, not only in 
restoring the Word of God to its proper place and pro- 
claiming again the pure and saving doctrines of that Word, 
but also in purifying and purging the liturgy and restor- 
ing to the Church pure, evangelical forms of worship. If 
we rejoice in the possession and preservation of the pure 
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and comforting doctrines bequeathed to us, why should we 
not also thankfully accept and aid in appropriating and 
perpetuating the rich, varied and adequate liturgical treas- 
ures which have come down to us from the remotest period 
of the Christian Church, purged of the dross and rubbish 
of papistic error, approved and tried in the worship of the 
Lord’s people since the apostolic age, and fully adapted to 
beautify and enrich our worship and edify and extend the 
Church of the living God to-day? 

While there are some among us who do not under- 
stand and hence fail to appreciate a liturgical service, and 
who therefore need to be carefully and patiently instructed 
and made acquainted with its advantages and benefits,— a 
service which it behoves our pastors to render their people, 
the majority of our people, we are glad to believe, are in 
sentiment and desire, if not yet fully in practice, in accord 
with the liturgical genius of our Church, and are ready to 
amplify and enrich their public services, with the necessary 
helps and under wise and patient leadership. Our Morn- 
ing Service is meeting with growing favor and has, during 
the last few years; been adopted by a number of congrega- 
tions that had not been using responsive services. But 
those who have learned to value and enjoy the liturgical 
forms and arrangement of the Morning Service have felt a 
sense of emptiness and loss in the absence of corresponding 
liturgical provision in the Evening Service. While we make 
a distinction between these services, as between the chief 
or main service and minor or secondary services, the intent 
is not to underrate the latter, as though they were of little 
importance and did not deserve the attention, liturgically 
or otherwise, which we bestow and ought to bestow upon 
the Morning Service. Under present, circumstances, as our 
congregations, particularly our English congregations, are. 
situated in this country, the Evening Service is by no means 
of minor or secondary importance in the life and work of 
the congregation. And now that not a few of our larger 
German congregations in the cities feel the need of having 
English services in the evening, there will no doubt be from 
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this quarter also a growing demand for an adequate form 
of service that will furnish more than hymns for the active 
participation of the worshipers. Our present Order of Even- 
ing Service assigns no part to the people, except the 
hymns and possibly the Lord’s Prayer. It has a beautiful 
and appropriate opening versicle, but even that is spoken by 
the minister alone. The Service is manifestly plain and 
bare and altogether insufficient to supply the practical needs 


of our congregations. 
* 2 * 


The. Order of Evening Service which we now offer 
our congregations for their adoption and use is, while not 
the fullest and amplest in existence, quite full and ample 
and adequate, as we believe, to the needs of our best aver- 
age congregations. One of the difficulties encountered in 
such an undertaking is that of providing for the needs and 
meeting the abilities of so many congregations, varying so 
widely in taste, development, equipment and ability. What 
grade, then, shall be kept in view in the preparation of a 
Service? Shall we provide only so much as we believe even 
our smallest and poorest congregations can render? Or shall 
we provide a complete Service, adequate and sufficient for 
all, and then labor to educate our people and lead them 
gradually to see the advantages and to desire the benefits 
of a Service that is worthy of the congregation as a priest- 
hood of believers and that, by use and experience, is sure 
to grow in their favor and esteem? The answer is not hard 
to find. As in all other church work and enterprises gen- 
erally, where diversities of gifts come into play, we must 
guage our standard not according to the lowest and least 
abilities, but must raise it high enough to make it accept- 
able to the best and a worthy, inviting and attainable aim 
for the rest. We shall have more to say on this phase of 
the subject when we come to the practical explanations and 
suggestions. | 

A word with reference to the judgment invited upon 
the work. We have given the subject and the product as 
now offered many hours of careful study and investigation, 
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but up to the present moment, at every question raised, at 
every review, consideration and reconsideration, something 
new seems to turn up that we had not noticed or had not 
fully searched out. The conviction has grown upon us 
that such a Service as this, not our personal work. in any 
sense except as editors, but a product of the life and devo- 
tion of the Church from the earliest ages, through the 
refining age of the Reformation, to our own day, cannot 
be fairly judged as to its merits and its adaptability or even 
its acceptableness to our people by simply looking at it, tak- 
ing in its length and breadth at a glance, running through 
it hastily and unsympathetically, or any such or similar mode 
of superficial superciliousness. What we plead for and 
what we believe the whole project and plan of liturgical 
services, not merely this single Order of Service, calls for 
and deserves, is thoughtful study and prayerful testing, 
experimental proving with a view to approving that which 
is best, fit and meet for the Master’s use, and worthy to be 
retained, used and perpetuated as a devotional treasure and 
possession of the Church. Let it be remembered, too, that 
liturgical services: cannot be judged properly and fairly 
according to the standard of taste merely or mainly, but 
must be examined rather in the light of their historical de- 
velopment and according to the fundamental principles of 
liturgics. Examined and weighed in this spirit and after 
this manner, the new Evening Service, we feel assured, will 
in all its main features, parts and arrangements commend 
itself to the brethren who will give it the attention it merits. 
And along this line we invite searching criticism, for our 
congregations ought to be placed in possession of the best 
which the enlightened judgment, experience and devotion 
of the Church affords. 


I. THE SERVICE ITSELF. 


Our Order of Evening Service is in the main, with 
a few omissions and alterations and a general adaptation to 
our conditions and requirements, the Order of Evening 
Service or Vespers embodied in the “Common Service,” 
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which was prepared several years ago by a joint committee 
of different Lutheran Synods of America and has been 
adopted with some slight variations by the General Coun- 
cil, the General Synod and the United Synod of the South. 
While this committee did not have the task of preparing 
new forms, but confined its attention and industry to the 
culling, the gathering, the adapting and transferring of the 
forms which are in existence and have been used in past ages 
of the Church, the very abundance and variety of the material 
at hand caused the task imposed to assume stupendous pro- 
portions. Agfeement was reached not upon the basis of 
taste and individual preference, but by making the selection 
and decision depend upon the consensus of the standard 
Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth century. 

The idea of Matins. and Vespers may be traced back 
historically to the morning and evening sacrifices offered in 
the temple service of the Old Testament (Ex. 29, 38-41), 
and the horae or hours of prayer, observed in the temple and 
attended by the apostles and early disciples (Acts 2, 15; 10, 
9; 3, 1). These hours of prayer were developed into an elab- 
orate and carefully planned system for the use of private 
families in part, then more particularly observed by the 
clergy, where there were a number serving the same church, 
and in the monasteries and schools. Luther and his co- 
laborers retained the orders for Matins and Vespers in re- 
vised and purified form and used them in daily services in 
the schools, while the people were expected to attend par- 
ticularly on Sunday. So we find these orders in the “Kir- 
chenordnungen”’ of the sixteenth century. And from these 
the orders as embodied in the “Common Service’ and the 
form now presented to our congregations are derived. It 
will readily be seen that the differences in the circumstances 
in the different cases, the different uses which the forms are 
intended to serve, require and justify such changes as are 
needed to adapt them to each case. We have in view not 
daily services, (though, in our opinion, it were well if in 
our seminaries similar services were used at morning and 
evening worship), but the Sunday evening service in par- 
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ticular. We will now proceed to analyze and elucidate the 
Order as found in our provisional copy. These notes and 
suggestions will, we trust, be of some help to our pastors, 
when they come to explain, as they ought to do, the Service 
and its parts and purposes to their people. 


Rubrical Outline of the Service. 


1. Hymn. 

2. Opening Versicles and the Gloria Patri. 

3. The Invitatory, with Hallelujah. Special Ver- 
sicles. | 
4. The Psalm. 

5. Lhe Salutation and Response. 
6. Scripture Lesson, with Versicle. 
7. Responsory or Hymn. 
8. The Sermon. 
( Offerings. ) 
9. Hymn. 
o. Closing Versicles and Prayers. 
Versicle. 
The Canticle. 
Kyrie. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
Special Collects. Festivals. Litany, etc. 
Versicle. 
Collect for Peace. 
The Benedicamus. 
11. Doxology. 
12. The Benediction. 


The Evening Service differs from the Morning Serv- 
ice, and we believe justly and properly so, not only in being 
somewhat briefer, but also in. bearing a slightly different 
character. The Morning Service, when full and complete, 
includes the celebration of the holy communion with all the 
liturgical parts belonging to it. In this Service, therefore, 
the sacramental factor, embracing the exhortation, the ab- 
solution, the lections, the sermon, the words of institution 
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and distribution of the Holy Supper and the benediction, 
ministering the grace of God in all its fullness and rich- 
ness, predominates. In the Evening Service, on the other 
hand, with its hymns, psalms, canticles and prayers, the sac- 
rificial factor is somewhat more prominent. The difference, 
it seems to us, is justified in view of the different condi- 
tions and uses connected with the two services. Whatever 
peculiar prominence and importance may attach to the Ev- 
ening Service in certain places, as a rule and under normal 
conditions it is a secondary service, presupposing the at- 
tendance of the congregation upon the Morning Service, 
intended to supplement the latter and fitly to close the pub- 
lic services of the day. Accordingly the Evening Service 
is less formal and:stately than the Morning Service, bring- 
ing into somewhat greater prominence the application of the 
Word and grace of God to the heart and life of the worshiper, 
hence including more versicles and prayers and providing 
proportionately for larger direct participation of the 
worshipers in the service. The versicles and canticles are 
short, but full of spiritual substance and meaning and well 
adapted to the purpose in view; and while their number 
gives the Service the appearance of being long, actual ex~- 
perience proves that it is not nearly as long as it appears, 
and that the actual time required to render the Service is 
much less than one would suppose upon the first casual 
view. 

While in the Morning Service the highest point is 
reached in the celebration of the holy communion, the ser- 
mon forms the center of the Evening Service. To the 
ancient Matins and Vespers the sermon was not essential 
and might be omitted without affecting the harmony and 
completeness of the Service, which, particularly in the ab- 
sence of the minister, closed with the Benedicamus instead 
of the Benediction. But, except under similar conditions 
and to meet local exigencies, our Evening Service cannot 
and is not intended to dispense with the sermon, though it 
might be well if our preachers would make their sermons 
in the evening somewhat shorter, as a rule, than the morn- 
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ing sermon. The opening service leads up to the sermon: 
and prepares the worshipers for a devout and sympathetic 
hearing of the Word; in the closing service the truth which 
has been received and appropriated is applied, is in fervent 
prayer rehearsed and assimilated into the flesh and blood of 
the believer’s life. He has time to reflect upon the lessons: 
conveyed and to have their impression deepened in his soul 
in communion with God whose message he has received, 
before he leaves the house of God and opens the avenues of 
his soul to the numerous distractions frequently awaiting 
him. 
* x * 

The only serious objection that we have ever heard 
raised against this Service, as we conducted it jn substan-: 
tially the same order in our congregation at Fremont, O., 
was that it contained too much material after the sermon.. 
But the objection, when offered, was invariably raised by 
those who were unacquainted with the Service and whounited: 
in it perhaps for the first time. The objection was not raised 
by those who were accustomed to worship with its aid. And 
here is a point which, we feel, we cannot emphasize too. 
strongly. Forms and orders of worship which have grown 
and developed in the life and experience of the Church and: 
have supplied the spiritual wants and expressed the soul’s. 
spiritual aspirations, desires and hopes for generations and 
ages, can be fairly understood and fully appreciated only as. 
they are put to the practical use which they have served and 
as the individual worshiper actually lives and grows into: 
them. Experience and observation have taught us that as. 
the individual thus grows and enters into their spirit and 
life, the realization of their beauty and appropriateness and’ 
richness grows upon the individual. 

Now as to the length of the closing versicles and pray-- 
ers, the actual time required is from five to ten minutes.. 
And can it be that our people cannot be taught and trained! 
to worship together for that length of time after the sermon: 
and before they make a rush for the street? Is it not appro-- 
priate and fitting, not to say needful, that in our day of rushx 
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and toil and turmoil we linger a little longer than we have 
been wont in common prayer and supplication and thanks- 
giving, and so deepen the roots of our spiritual life which, 
amid the growing commercialism and secularization that 
creeps even into our churches, seems to be becoming peril- 
ously superficial and shallow?* And what words could be 
more appropriate in expressing the very thoughts which 
ought to find expression in the communion of believers at 
the close of the services on the Lord’s Day than those in 
which the closing versicles and prayers of this service are 
clothed? We plead, therefore, for a fair and patient trial. 
Let the matter be set before our people in the right light, 
let the parts of the Service be properly explained to them,. 
let them be invited in the spirit of brotherly love and desire 
for their spiritual growth to join in the Service, — for all. 
the responses can be spoken just as well as sung, and spoken 
by some at the same time that they are sung by others, when 
it is properly done, and we feel assured that there is not one 
congregation in five hundred that will refuse to listen and. 
be led. 


We now proceed to consider 
The Order and Character of the Parts. 


1. The service is opened with an appropriate hymn. 
The usual rubric prescribes “a hymn of invocation of the 
Holy Ghost or another hymn.” With the announcement 
of this hymn the minister announces the psalm to be used. 


2. The opening versicles and the Gloria Patri include 
a fitting preparation for worship ori the part of the minister 
and the congregation, invoking God’s grace and help to this 
end and ascribing glory and honor to the Triune God. The 
first versicle, “O Lord, open Thou my lips: and my mouth 
shall show forth Thy praise,’ is taken from Ps. 51, 15; the 
second, “‘Make haste, O God, to deliver me: make haste to 
help me, O Lord,” is found in Ps. 70, 1. The Gloria Patri, 

* One author (Herold) says: suggestively: “The scanty and 
begrudging treatment of prayer, so long in vogue, has contributed’ 


not a little to the present disregard of meditation and contempla-- 
tion.” 
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the first part to be spoken by the minister, the second part 
to be chanted by the congregation, is based upon a number 
of Scripture passages, the leading ones of which are Rom. 
16, 27; Eph. 3, 21; Phil. 4, 25; Rev. 1, 6. A knowledge 
of the Scriptural sources of the different parts of the Service 
will greatly aid the pastor in explaining them, and these 
‘passages might fitly be used as a series of texts for Sunday 
evening sermons, while the Service is being introduced and 
explained. 

3. At this point we have deviated from the usual forms 
that have been handed down from the past. Instead of at- 
taching the Hallelujah to the Gloria Patri, for which we can 
see neither appropriateness nor sufficient justification (the 
only plausible explanation we have found is when the Gloria 
Patri is assigned to the choir and the Hallelujah to the con- 
gregation, whereas we are persuaded that the Gloria Patri 
belongs decidedly to the congregation), we would prefer to 
insert another versicle, closing with the Hallelujah. The 
versicle we have adopted is, with a slight change, the Invi- 
tatory, or invitation to worship, of the Matins. But why 
it should be limited to the Order of Matins is not apparent. 
It is so appropriate and fitting in this place that we feel 
justified in borrowing it from the Matins for use in our 
Evening Service, just as Luther and others, for example, 
borrowed the Benedicamus from the Vespers for use in the 
Morning Service.* Our form, then, reads: “O come, let 
us worship the Lord: for He ts our God. Hallelujah.” 
‘The versicle is taken from Ps. 95, 6, 7. The Hallelujah 
(Praise ye the Lord), ts taken from the Jewish Passover 
Liturgy, and we find it recurring, as the song of the re- 
deemed, in praise of the risen and glorified Redeemer, in 
Rev. 19, I. 3. 4. 6. Luther called it “a perpetual voice of 
the Church, the commemoration of its passion and vic- 
tory.” In the course of time it became the fixed custom in 
the Church to omit the Hallelujah during the Passion Season. 

* According to Schoeberlein, “Schatz des liturg. Chor- und 
Gemeindegesangs,” pp. 542 and 549, several of the old Kirchenord- 


nungen used the Invitatory in the Order of Vespers. So that the 
‘change we suggest is not without precedent. 
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On a separate page of the Service we furnish special 
versicles for the chief festivals and seasons, which may be 
used in this place instead of the usual Invitatory. They 
will serve to announce the chief thought of the festival or 
season and thus afford some compensation for the loss of 
the antiphons, which we have thought best to omit. The 
one for Advent is taken from Luke 3, 4; for Christmas from 
Luke 2, 11; Passion Season, Is. 53, 5; Easter, Luke 24, 343. 
Ascension ‘Day, John 14, 18, 28; Whitsuntide, Ps. 51, Io.. 

4. The Invitatory or Festival Versicle very appropri- 
ately introduces the Psalm. Its use in the Evening Service 
is most fitting and in accordance with historical usage. The 
Psalms were the inspired songs of the Old Testament serv- 
ice, were incorporated in the public worship of the early 
Christians and became one of the principal parts of the 
Orders of Matins and Vespers. They meet the devotional 
needs of every age and are peculiarly adapted to be used 
responsively in public service. It has been the uniform. 
custom in the Church to use appropriate antiphons in con- 
nection with the Psalms. They are sung by the choir and 
are particularly serviceable in announcing the chief thought 
of the day, festival or season. But a complete series of an- 
tiphons appropriate to the Church Year, and set to music 
that would be in harmony with the Psalm tones, would 
tend to make the Service considerably more complex, would: 
require considerable space, and might after all be used by 
very few congregations. For these reasons they are omit- 
ted in our Evening Service. 

The Service offers a selection of eight Psalms. One of 
them, the beautiful Shepherd Psalm, the Twenty-third, is 
incorporated in its proper place in the body of the Service. 
It is of all the Psalms one of the most suitable to be used for 
any ordinary evening service and is probably the one that 
would be most frequently used. In addition to this one, 
Psalms 1, 6, 24, 46, 48 ,100 and 122 are given and may be 
used for Advent, Lent, Ascension Day, Reformation Festi- 
val, Whitsuntide, Epiphany and Easter, and Christmas ‘re- 
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spectively, or in any other arrangement in which brethren 
may desire to make use of them. 


5. The Salutation and Response, “The Lord be with 
you: And with thy spirit,” are taken from Ruth 2, 4 and 
2 Timothy 4, 22. In the ancient Services the Salutation 
recurred repeatedly. It occurs no less than three times in 
the Order of Morning Service of the Common Service. 
According to historic usages it may introduce every integral 
part of the Service, for example, either lections or prayers. 
But as its repetition would seem too formal and inappro- 
priate for the Evening Service, we have preferred to trans- 
fer it from its usual place in the Vespers, in the midst of the 
closing prayers, between the Lord’s Prayer and the collects, 
and assign it a place before the Scripture Lesson,* thus 
bringing the order into closer conformity with our Morning 
Service. Its evident fitness in this place will, we believe, 
justify and commend the change, even though it be a devia- 
tion from its historical place in the Order of Vespers. 


6. Another departure from the old and standard 
Orders occurs in the versicle used after the Scripture Les- 
son. The usual versicle is, “O Lord, have mercy upon us: 
Thanks be. to Thee, O God.” Now, upon closer examina- 
tion it seems that the words, “O Lord, have mercy upon us,” 
are not the most fitting with which to close every Scrip- 
ture Lesson; they seem adapted to penitential passages, 
rather than to those declaring the Gospel of the grace of 
God. And besides, there seems to be a lack of harmony, at 
least a hiatus that calls for explanation, between the into- 
nation and the response. In its place, therefore, we sug- 
gest the very appropriate intonation, “Blessed are they that 
hear the Word of God and keep it,” the words of our Lord 
recorded in Luke 11, 28, with the original response, 


* According to Kliefoth, “Die urspriingliche Gottesdienstord- 
nung in den deutschen Kirchen lutherischen Bekentnisses,” p. 154, 
the Salutation in this place would mean that the minister is about 
to declare to the congregation the divine Word in the name of the 
Lord. It includes the appropriate prayer for grace to speak and 
hear the Word of the Lord unto edification. 
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“Thanks be to Thee, O God.’ Thus, after the minister re- 
minds the people of the blessedness of appropriating and 
doing God’s Word, the congregation thanks the Lord for 
the gift of His Word unto the edification of the soul and 
its preservation unto life eternal.* 

7. In the old Orders it is prescribed that a Responsory 
may follow the last Scripture Lesson. It should give ex- 
pression to the principal thought of the latter, as it receives 
its name from the fact of giving assent to the idea of the 
lesson. The Responsory, being the most elaborate musical 
composition of the service, is assigned to the choir, as the 
anthem of the Service, giving expression also to the 
chief thought of the season or day. We cannot, of course, 
be expected to furnish at present the material for this part 
of the service, beautiful and valuable though it be; but 
those of our congregations that can and desire to use it 
can supply themselves with the needful helps from other 
sources. An appropriate hymn may take the place of the 
Responsory. 

8 and 9. The committee has not offered a fixed mode 
to be observed in connection with the offerings. The au- 
thorized rubrics between the sermon and the hymn are: 
“Then may the offerings be gathered and placed upon the 
altar ;” and “Then shall be sung” the Hymn. Some will 
prefer to take up the offerings during the singing of this 
hymn, while others prefer to have them gathered while a 
voluntary is being played before the hymn. We see no rea- 
son why this may not be left to the decision of each congre- 
gation, according to circumstances. A short free prayer 
may be used after the sermon; it should not be the Lord’s 
Prayer, as that is one of the closing prayers before the 


* This version of the versicle we believe will, upon exam- 
ination and use commend itself as a classic gem, quite on a par, 
in appropriateness and wealth of meaning as in view of its lucid 
form, with the corresponding response in the Morning Service, 
“Sanctify us, O Lord, through thy truth,” etc. Nor is the form we 
suggest lacking in historic authority and precedent, as may be seen 
by consulting the works of Schoeberlein, Layriz, and others. 
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altar. The regular announcements may be made when this 
hymn is announced, either from the pulpit or before the 
altar. Here the minister may also announce which one of 
the canticles will be used. 

10. As the opening versicles, with Psalm, Scripture 
Lesson and hymns, constitute a fitting preparation for the 
hearing of the sermon and include the sacramental and sac- 
rificial factors in due proportion to make this part of the 
service complete, adequate and edifying, so the closing ver- 
sicles and prayers make adequate provision for the appro- 
priation and assimilation of the truth conveyed, for the 
deepening of the impressions which the sermon has made, 
for the delightful, even beatific expression and realization ‘of 
the communion of saints, for a few moments of true and 
blissful worship in common before the worshipers depart 
and go to their respective homes. The Service is neither 
unduly prolonged, nor closed abruptly. In our opinion 
there is not a single element in this part of the Service that 
can be dropped or omitted without decided loss. 

What could be more beautiful and appropriate for the 
Evening Service and as an introduction to the closing pray- 
ers of the service and day than that suggestive versicle from 
Ps. 141, 2, “Let my prayer be set forth before Thee as in- 
cense: And the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
sacrifice.” As in Israel’s worship of old the incense and 
the smoke of the evening sacrifices arose, in accordance with 
the Lord’s command, a symbolic expression of the spiritual 
offerings of prayer and praise on the part of the Lord’s peo- 
ple and of the acceptableness of these offerings to the Lord 
whom the people worshiped, so may our prayers and praises 
ascend to the throne of grace and find favor with the most 
High. . 
Then follows the Canticle, one of the two incorporated 
in the Service being used, either the Magnificat (Luke 1, 
46-55, the Song of Mary) or the Nunc Dimittis. (Luke 2,. 
29-32, the Song of Simeon). The term Canticle is ap- 
plied to the antiphonal songs of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, other than the Psalms, which were used in the daily 
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services Of the ancient church from the third century ort. 
In allithere have been in use no less than seven from the 
Old Testament and three from the New. The Kirchenord- 
nungen of the sixteenth century fetained the Magnificat: 
and the Nunc Dimittis for the Vespers. Schoeberlein: 
writes (Schatz, 1865, Vol. I., p. 629): “To-day. nearly all’ 
these canticles, with the exception of the Te Deum, which. 
has been retained in a few places, have dropped out of use.. 
And yet they constitute such a glorious treasure in the lit- 
urgy of the Church. We must re-introduce them in the 
Services of our Church.” 

The Canticle is followed by the Kyrie (intonation by 
the minister and triple response by the congregation) as 
introductory to the Lord’s Prayer which is spoken by all. 
The Scriptural sources of the Kyrie are, among other pas- 
sages, Ps. 51, 1; Ps. 123, 3; Matt. 9, 27. Here room is 
left for special collects and prayers, as occasion may sug- 
gest or demand. It may be a collect or two having special 
reference to an important lesson of the sermon; or the fes- 
tival collects in proper season, the Litany during Lent, etc. 
Then follows the very appropriate versicle, “The Lord will 
give strength unto His people: The Lord will bless His 
people with peace,” from Ps. 29, 11, declaring the gracious 
promise of spiritual health and strength and introducing ‘the 
Collect for Peace. This, one of the most beautiful of all the 
collects, comes down to us from the fifth century and con- 
stitutes a most appropriate prayer at the close of the Serv- 
ice, in which the worshipers commend themselves to the 
gracious guidance and protection of Him who alone can be- 
stow that peace which passeth all understanding. The 
prayers are fitly closed with the Benedicamus, the intona- 
tion, “Bless we the Lord,” and the response, “Thanks be to 
God,” words which frequently recur in Holy Scripture and 
which made their appearance in the ancient liturgies as a 
companion to the customary formula of dismissal. 

11. The rubric in the Common Service gives:the direc- 
tion: “This may end the Service; or, a dosing hymn may 


Vol. XXIII. 22. 
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be sung,” followed by the Benediction. But another hymn 
at this place would, we fear, tend to lengthen the Service to 
the point of weariness. We have inserted the Long Meter 
Doxology, so familiar and dear to our people, and that not 
altogether without the support of historical usage and prece- 
dent. 

It is true that the Doxology in this form and at this 
place is not found in our Lutheran liturgies. But other 
torms of doxology, or parts of equivalent import, are found 
in this very place. Some suggest “a Gloria Patri verse,” 
which would be a real doxology, only in other form. Other 
‘Orders prescribe the hymn, “Gott sei gelobet and gebéne- 
‘deiet,’’ which would again be equivalent to a doxology.* 

12. The Service closes with the New Testament Bene- 
‘diction, 2 Cor. 13, 14. It should be remembered that the 
Benediction is not a prayer or the mere utterance of a pious 
wish in which the minister includes himself by using the 
‘first person of the pronoun, but the bestowal of grace from 
on high, the Lord’s word of blessing upon the people; and 
thence it should always be used in its proper form without 
alteration. Cf. Dr. Schuette’s Before the Altar, pp. 23 and 
53: 


II. THE MUSIC OF THE SERVICE. 


In the selection of the words of the Service the com- 
mittee was guided by the Order of Vespers of the Common 
Service. But while the different synods co-operating in 
the formulation of the Common Service agreed on the 
words and the order of. parts, they have not adopted a com- 
mon system of music for the Services arranged. Up to the 
present time there is no uniform and generally adopted 
musical setting that has been introduced in the various sy- 
nods whose congregations are using the Services. There 
is considerable variety in the musical schemes in use in the 
. General Council, the General Synod, the United Synod of 
the South and the English Synod of Missouri. Within 
some of these synods there are various schemes or settings 


* Cf. Schoeberlein, Schatz, Vol. I, pp. 711 and 40. 
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prepared by individuals, as, for example, in the General 
Council the productions of Dr. J F. Ohl, Emanuel 
Schmauck, and Archer and Reed. | 

Amid such a variety of productions and tastes, it is not 
easy to decide just what will prove most acceptable and per- 
manently useful to our people. But after considerable 
deliberation and experimentation the committee decided to 
select the pure Gregorian tones and melodies as they have 
been gathered and arranged from the almost inexhaustible 
supplies of the cantionales and musical works, ancient and 
modern, with endless variety of details, in the excellent and 
magnificently executed works of Mr. Harry G. Archer and 
the Rev. Luther D. Reed, of Pittsburg and Allegheny, Pa., 
“The Choral Service Book,” containing the authentic Plain 
Song Intonations and Responses for the Order of Morning 
Service, the Orders of Matins and Vespers, the Litany and 
the Suffrages of the Common Service, and “The Psalter 
and Canticles” pointed for chanting to the Gregorian Psalm 
Tones. These two books can be gotten separately or bound 
together in one volume at a very low, merely nominal price, 
and we most heartily recommend them to every pastor, 
teacher and organist who desires to become acquainted 
with church music and with chanting in particular. In the 
extended introductions of these books the authors give much 
information and make many suggestions that will prove 
valuable in the rendering of our new Evening Service. 

With only a few minor changes, then, we adopted the 
Gregorian tones as selected and arranged by Messrs. Archer 
and Reed. But with a view to having our own harmonies 
we drew in the co-operation of musicians of our own Synod. 
At the request of the committee, Dr. Theo. Mees and Prof. 
Phil. Gauff consented to furnish complete harmonizations 
to the tones given, and as a result we have a musical set- 
ting which is authentic and historical and yet, in 4 measure, 
our own, which is able to endure the severest criticism and 
will, we trust, meet with favor among our people and grow 
in favor the longer it is used. 
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The ancient Plain Song or Gregorian Music is beyond: 
question “the historic Service Music of the Church.” To 
this fact numerous standard works, old and new, bear ample 
witness. Thus, to give but one example, Prof. Fr. Riegel the 
musical editor of Schoeberlein’s classic work, ‘Schatz des. 
liturg. Chor und Gemeindegesangs,” writes in the intro- 
duction to the first volume: ‘As the sermon dare never 
leave the basis of the Church’s Confessions, so the Church: 
Music cannot be genuine which does not proceed from the 
cantus firmus as the product of the true churchly spirit. If 
Church Music” (whose decay and degeneracy he deplores) 
“is to regain its true character, it can only be done by return- 
ing to the old, churchly cantus firmus and the older compo- 
sitions that are based upon it.” 

As we have pleaded for a careful study of the text of the 
Service, so we are persuaded that the Plain Song setting calls 
for earnest, patient and sympathetic examination and trial. 
It is radically different from the modern music, secular and 
worldly, for the most part, to which we have become accus- 
tomed, and which has found its way even into our churches 
and into much which claims to be church music. It was 
originally composed for divine worship and has never been 
used for any other purpose. Unless the fundamental dis- 
tinction is kept in mind, the judgment passed upon the music 
of the service will almost inevitably be as unjust as it is 
unfavorable, and as one-sided as it is positive. The Plain 
Song melodies, it will be noticed, are not restricted by 
measures or bars. The notes have no absolute time value. 
The same notes, say half notes, for example, are not to be 
regarded as of equal value even in the same part, but as 
varying with the length of the syllables and the number of 
words to which they correspond., If there is only one short 
word to be sung to the note, its relative value may be that of 
an ordinary quarter note; whereas, if a number of words 
fall to the one note, it may have the value of.one or more 
whole notes. Whole notes and half notes are used, but the 
difference between them is suggestive of a difference in 
stress, emphasis or accent as found in the text itself, rather 
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than indicative of a difference of time according to the con- 
ception of modern music with its regular bars and measures. 
The music is unmetrical, and the rhythm is afforded by the 
words and sentiment, not by musical figures and notation. 
Gregorian chanting is simply musical declamation, the rule 
being that the words must be sung with the notes as a good 
reader would speak them without notes, neither too rapidly 
nor too slowly. And, by the way, this rule applies with equal 
force to the chants of our Morning Service, which are 
framed on a Gregorian basis. The observance of this sim- 
ple and natural direction would bring order and unity and 
‘beauty into our chanting, much of which is utterly spoiled 
by inveterate drawling and dragging, brought about in part 
by the delusion that four beats are to be given to every 
whole note in common time. 

Let it be remembered then, that in singing the Gregorian 
melodies, the main thing to be observed is that the words 
‘be enunciated by all in concert, clearly and distinctly. The 
verbal accent, not the value of the corresponding note, is to 
give expression to the sentiment. The words are to be 
chanted with the same accent, stress and length of syllables 
as in good reading, seeing that the rules for good declama- 
tion apply also to Plain Song. 

x * ok 

“These early Plain Song melodies,” say the editors of 
““The Psalter and Canticles,” in the preface of that work, 
“are above all things devotional and elevating, essentially 
and distinctively churchly, with none but hallowed associa- 
tions clinging to them. Even as the sacred text comes down 
to us, freighted with the holy memories and spiritual asso- 
ciations of all the ages of the communion of saints, whose 
exclusive and unquestioned property it has always been and 
ever will be, so these melodies, as its natural companions, 
breathe much of the same spirit.” 

And a few timely words from the pen of Dr. D. H. 
‘Geissinger, in the introduction to “The Psalter and Canti- 
‘cles,” are worthy of note in this connection: “It is not to 
be expected that these simple melodies will at once com- 
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mend themselves pleasantly to the ears of our people. For 
the most part they will not at first be liked. There will 
even be some professional musicians who will sneer at them. 
This 1s easily to be accounted for. Our inherited and ac- 
quired tastes have been vitiated by a style of church music 
that often borders closely upon the profane, that appeals 
not to the spiritual, but to the sensual emotions, that the 
world likes amazingly because it 1s of the world. We are 
persuaded, however, not upon merely theoretical grounds, 
but from practical experience, that this pre-eminently sacred 
music will win its way into the hearts and into the better 
intelligence of all who will lay aside their prejudices and 
give it a fair trial. Of all music it is the easiest to sing when 
once it is understood and mastered. It is deeply devotional, 
because it is profoundly spiritual. It is distinctively and 
widely separated from secular music, not only in form, but 
especially in that subtle inner element which makes music 
a true vehicle for the reverent worship of almighty God.” 
* * > 

There is one possible objection to these historical mel- 
odies which may be encountered here and there and which, 
though based upon a misapprehension and insufficient knowl- 
edge, ought to be met and patiently removed. Some, hearing 
the Service rendered according to the Plain Song melodies, 
may say, it sounds Catholic.” The fact is that the authentic 
Gregorian melodies antedate the inauguration of Roman 
Catholicism and with all that is distinctive of it. And it 
is just as disloyal and cowardly in Protestants to allow Ro-- 
man Catholics to monopolize the use of the cross, the most 
beautiful and significant symbol of our redemption, as it 
is to concede to them any peculiar claim upon that which 
belongs to the Church universal in the line of Church Serv- 
ice and Church Music. The music usually heard in Roman 
Catholic churches to-day is an adaptation of the Gregorian 
melodies. But that is no reason why we should discard 
them and thus deny our historical connection with the 
Church in its purer period, prior to and apart from the cor- 
ruptions of the papacy. 
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Nor should we allow ourselves to become so narrow 
and prejudiced as to deny that there may be even in ‘the 
Church of Rome and in the Roman ritual features that are 
commendable and worthy of imitation. The fundamental 
principle of the Reformation was that of purification and 
reconstruction, not that of revolution and destruction. And 
this principle and sound, evangelical method of procedure 
preserved the Reformers from much folly and carnal zeal 
with reference to scriptura! doctrine and evangelical prac- 
tice. 

III. THE INTRODUCTION AND USE OF THE SERVICE. 


In addition to the general elucidations embodied under 
the foregoing heads, it may not be regarded as superfluous 
if we offer a few practical suggestions and explanations 
with reference to the introduction of the Service and the 
mode of rendering it. 

The circumstances and conditions surrounding our dif- 
ferent parishes are so various that the question of intro-- 
ducing the Service in whole or in part and the best mode 
of making a beginning will have to be determined in each 
case according to the particular conditions prevailing. In 
general it goes without saying that pastoral wisdom and 
tact are greatly needed in such matters, and that much will. 
depend upon the manner in which the subject is presented. 
and the way in which it is begun. We would advise pas-- 
tors to get thoroughly acquainted with the Service them-- 
selves, and to study and practice the parts with their organ-- 
ist in private, before they undertake to bring it to the at-. 
tention of their people. The pastor should be in a position: 
to explain the whole Service, to meet objections that may 
arise, to remove doubts and give directions. As he finds 
that it requires time and patient study to gather informa- 
tion and acquire proficiency himself, he will be disposed to 
exercise the more patience with his people, if they do not 
see into everything and fall in with his ideas and sugges- 
tions at once. We must not expect to reap where we have 
not sown, nor what we have not sqwn. Careful, patient 
and pains-taking instruction may be required before some 
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congregations may be willing to use the Service and be able 
to use it profitably. But the matter in hand is worthy of 
patient and persevering labor, and the results, in increased 
devotion and worship in the beauty of holiness, will, we feel 
assured, richly compensate every earnest effort. 

The pastor who has a good, churchly minded organist 
and a reliable choir that is willing to be taught and led, will 
find no difficulty in making a beginning. But even where 
these factors are wanting, or present only in modified meas- 
ure, the pastor need not despair of being able to make use 
of the Service. We would advise him to make a beginning 
on avery humble scale, with a few of his members who take 
delight in churchly services, who enjoy singing and have 
a devotional spirit. The young people and children may 
sometimes be most easily interested, and with them the best 
results may be attained. It is well to have the responses 
spoken in concert, and that again and again, to insure cor- 
rect enunciation and a thorough understanding and uniform 
and united recitation of the parts before they are sung. 
The melodies are so simple that they present no difficulties 
from a musical point of view, and they will be rendered 
very acceptably as soon as the singers learn to speak the 
words together, with the proper emphasis and expression, 
and that in singing just about in the same tune as that ob- 
served in speaking. The Service should not be used in pub- 
lic worship until a few, at least, have learned it well and 
are able to render the parts in an acceptable and edifying 
manner. And those of the people who cannat sing or who 
have not yet learned the melodies should be invited to join 
with the rest in speaking the responses, as this can be done 
in a low voice without marring the musical rendering, and 
thus all will be able to take direct part in the Service. 

The Psalms and Canticles are the only parts where some 
difficulty may be encountered. Of course where the con- 
ditions are such that they cannot be sung they may be “said” 
or read, though “the latter practice is only a make-shift and 
contradicts the uniform usage both of the Jewish and of the 
Christian Church until within comparatively modern times.” 
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(Dr. Ohl). The Psalms were composed to be sung, and 
their structure, the parallelism of each verse, adapts them 
to antiphonal or responsive singing. Various methods . 
may be pursued in thus rendering them. The men of the 
choir, with or without the organ, may intone the first half 
‘of the verse, while the rest of the choir and congregation 
chant the second half; or one voice may intone the first half, 
‘and the whole choir and congregation respond with the 
second half, and so on through each verse to the end, all 
‘uniting in both divisions of the Gloria Patri. 

The eight Psalms included in our Service are set to 
two of the eight regular Gregorian Tones; namely, Psalms 1, 
&€ and 23 to the fifth Tone, and Psalms 24, 46, 48, 100 and 
122 to the eighth. The two Canticles are set to the sixth 
Tone. This arrangement requires the learning of only 
three Tones for: the entire Service and for all occasions. 
And they should be thoroughly learned, being rehearsed 
until both words and music have become perfectly familiar, 
and no effort is required to get them together. | 

A few points may be made clear with the help of the 
following illustration: 


citing Note. F 
Intonation | Dominant or Re- | Meditation | Dominant | Cadence or Final. 


herd: 1.1 | shall | not | .. | want. 


1. THE LoRD is my | Shep | 
3. He restoreth my'soul: | 

GLO - RY betothe Father, 
and to the | Son: | 
AS IT was in the beginning, etc. 


The Intonation is sung only to the first verse of the 
Psalm and to both verses of the Gloria Patri. The corre- 
sponding words are distinguished by small caps. The other 
verses of the Psalm begin with the Dominant or Reciting 
note. The authorities direct that the Inténation and the 
Cadence be sung a little more slowly than the remainder of 
the Tone. “According to ancient Latin authority, when- 
ever the last syllable of the half-verse is a monosyllable or 
the accented syllable of a polysyllabic word, it is placed 
under the next to the last note in the Meditation, and the 
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final note omitted in that verse.” This is the case, for ex- 
ample, in the third verse of the Twenty-third Psalm and the 
‘first verse of the Gloria Patri, as seen in the above illustration. 
If in the Cadence there are dots under a note, owing to the 
fact that in the particular verse there are not enough words 
to permit the assignment of a syllable to every note, the 
dots indicate a slur of that note with the one preceding, not 
its omission. This occurs in the second half of the first 
verse of the Psalm given above, where the word “not” 1s 
sung to the notes a and b flat slurred together. In the mat- 
ter of “pointing,” or the distribution of words, we have, 
with only slight deviation, followed the careful work of 
Archer and Reed in using the syllabic system. 

In the chanting of the Canticles the Intonation is used 
with every verse, and choir and congregation unite in sing- 
ing throughout. 

In the preface of “The Psalter and Canticles” the au- 
thors give the following suggestive directions: | 

“Chant the text as you would declaim it. 

“A clear grasp of the meaning is as essential to good 
chanting as to good declamation. 

“Articulate every syllable purely and distinctly. 

“Never accent the first note of the meditation or ca- 
dence unless it bears an accented syllable. | 

“Give accented syllables a stress of the voice and 2 
stronger tone, as in natural reading. | 

“Pass over the following unaccented syllables with their 
notes smoothly and lightly, but none the less clearly. 

“Pronounce every final ‘ed’ as a separate syllable. 

“Pause at the commas.” (A very slight, sometimes al- 
most imperceptible pause, as in speaking or reading. ) 

“Avoid the extremes of monotonous drawling or sense- 
less haste. oe 

“The suggestions given will be of aid only in so far as 
they are applied in the faithful, thoughtful practice of the 


individual choir and congregation.” 
* * *K 
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Provisional copies of the Evening Service will be sent 
to all our pastors, and they are requested to send in their 
criticisms and suggestions as promptly as possible to Dr. 
C. H. L. Schuette, 62 Wilson Ave., Columbus, O. 

Not merely from theoretical study and comparison, 
but also and mainly upon the ground of experience in the 
actual use of the Service, the writer firmly believes that 
from every point of view it is most commendable and will 
prove satisfactory to those who will take the trouble to learn 
it. A Service that has grown out of the spiritual and de- 
votional life of the Church universal, has been tested and 
approved by long use and has been the vehicle of the 
worship of congregations of believers during all the ages of 
our Christian era, is one that is worthy to be introduced in 
our churches and that is able to enrich and beautify and ex- 
pand our public worship. The text is so completely 
drawn from Holy Scripture, and the accompanying music 
adheres so closely to the historic usage of the Church and 
is, in fact, the Church’s exclusive possession, that the Serv- 
ice may truly be said to be pre-eminently Scriptural and 
churchly. Our hope and prayer is that the Lord may richly 
bless its use among us. 


THE ras DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PAPACY.* 


BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph. D., COLUMBUS, O. 


A prominent Protestant scholar — the historian Ranke 
we believe — declared that the Hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic church is the most complete and successful organ- 
ization that the history of the world has produced. This 
claim the history of the Papacy and its phenomenal power 
and influence in the present age fully justify. The source 
of this strength doubtlessly lies in the firmness of the con- 
viction entertained by its adherents that the system has been 


* Lecture delivered at Rye Beach, O., and published by re- 
quest of the Association. 
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divinely instituted. The principle Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus has become a fixed fact and factor in the spirit of that 
communion, and that the papal Hierarchy is the divinely 
appointed government of the truly visible church of Jesus 
Christ on earth has the force of an axiomatic truth in the 
eyes of the faithful; and this never more than since the Vati- 
can Council of 1870 declared the Pope infallible when ex- 
ercising his office as a teacher of the church universal ex 
-cathedra, or officially in matters of faith and life, although 
not infallible personally. All Roman Catholics agree that 
‘the Pope as primate, by divine law and by virtue of his 
‘office, possess full authority over the whole church. The 
appeal to Matt. 16, 18 as the Biblical source of this pre- 
eminence for Peter and his successors, and the words: Thou 
art Peter; and upon this rock will I build any church,” 
which are emblazoned in large letters over the main en- 
trance of the Vatican, do not in the éarliest periods appear to 
have been used in the defense of the claims of the Roman 
Bishops. Still more stress than is laid on this single pas- 
‘sage, although appeal is also made to Luke 22, 32 and John 
21, 15,-17, is put by Roman Catholic historians upon the 
‘earliest history of the church. They trace the history of 
the papal primacy in the letters of the Apostolic Father Cle- 
mens addressed to the church in Corinth, in the action taken 
by the Roman Bishop Victor in the Easter Controversy, 
who as early as 190 A. D. claimed by virtue of his office to 
have the right to force upon the Oriental church the ob- 
servance of the Romish Pascal festival and threatened 
to excommunicate all who would not obey: in the actions of 
the Bishops Stephan and Cornelius in the controversy con- 
cerning the re-baptizing of heretics, who demanded that 
Cyprian and others conform to the Roman custom in this 
matter; in the deposition of Marcian, Bishop of Arles, at 
the instance of Cyprian, by Pope Stephan; in the leading 
part taken by the popes in the condemnation of Donatus and 
in the Pelagian heresy; and perhaps more than all in the 
appeals made from various parts of the church by persons 
excommunicated by their own bishops for a re-hearing in 
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Rome and the confirmation or reversal of the sentence ac-. 
cording to the outcome of this new trial by the Bishop in 
the eternal city. In other words, the appeal for the doc- 
trine of papal authority is first and foremost to history; and 
to the history of the earliest church we must go for the 
materials to form a proper judgment on the origin and the 
development of the papal system. The investigation must 
consist chiefly in recalling the pertinent facts in the case, in 
putting them into their proper relation to the historical back- 
ground and thus learning their true lessons. 

That the papal system is an historical growth is almost 
a self-evident fact. No great movement in the history of 
the world or of the church appears in the annals of man- 
kind fully developed as Minerva sprang from the forehead 
of Jupiter. All great things are growths and in their be- 
ginnings are seldom recognized as great. It is this fact that 
makes it difficult as a rule to trace in their origins even the 
most momentous matters of history. 

In the case of the papacy the materials are not too plen- 
tiful, but nevertheless they are sufficient for the purpose and 
much of it is clear and strong. In general outline the facts 
are these, that owing to the preeminence of the church of 
Rome, the centre of political power and the headquarters of 
all the factors and forces that controlled the whole life and 
thought of that age, a certain preeminence was partly given 
to the church voluntarily or even unconsciously by the 
churches at large, and partly assumed by the Roman Bish- 
ops, who in many cases were gifted ecclesiastics, ambitious e 
and the natural leaders of men. Yet this is only one side 
of the matter; the other is that there never was a time, not 
even in the earliest periods when these gradually increasing 
claims of the Roman Bishops did not meet with decided 
opposition by prominent men in the church and in various 
parts of Christendom. It was only gradually and through 
the development of centuries that these men were enabled to. 
secure a fuller and more general recognition of these caims. 
This result was largely the outcome of historic circum- 
stances, one of these being the important and significant fact. 
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that in the great controversies of the first centuries the 
church in Rome as a rule took the correct position, and the 
eventual acceptance by the church at large of the view which 
had been defended by the Roman church only increased 
this authority and enforced its claims. A singular instance 
illustrating this claim appears in the action of the heathen 
Emperor Aurelianus, to whom a disputed election to the 
Episcopal chair of Antiochia was referred, and who de- 
cided that of the claimants that one should be accepted as 
the incumbent who would be recognized by the Bishop of 
Rome. There further can be no doubt that from a very 
early date it was accepted generally by the church that the® 
Apostle Peter had been the first head of the Christian 
church in Rome, the tradiaional evidence in favor of Peter’s 
sojourn and work in the city of Rome is almost overwhelm- 
ing. Recently yet, Professor Harnack, of the University of 
Berlin, easily the leading protestant authority on the sub- 
ject of church history, in publishing for the first time an 
extract from early Christian literature presupposing that 
Peter had been in Rome (cf. Theol. Literurzeitung, 1903 
No. 1) states that historical evidences agree that this 
Apostle had actually been in the eternal city as pastor and 
as shepherd, but that there is no proof at all for believing 
that he had been bishop there for a period of twenty-five 
years, as is maintained by the representatives of the Roman 
church.: It is unwise anti-Romish zeal to deny what his- 
torical testimony evidently maintains. There are several 
early lists of Roman Bishops, one, the oldest from Hege- 
sippus, the real father of church history, dating back to as 
early a date as 155 A. D. being unfortunately no longer ex- 
tant. But Irenzus, who wrote only a few years later, in 
his work Against the Heretics, gives a list of twelve Ro- 
man bishops as accepted in that city itself at that time, and at 
the head of this list are found the names of Peter and Paul. 
To this account can be added two other Greek lists, one 
given by Eusebius, in his chronicon and the other in his 
Ecclesiastical History, both putting Peter at the head of the 
series. There are also several Latin lists of an early date; 
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and while these lists, compared with each other show some 
discrepancies, yet they all show how important the Roman 
See was and that it is credited with Peter as the first occu- 
pant of its Episcopal chair. At the same time these very 
differences and discrepancies show that, however import- 
ant the Roman chair was, it could not have at the earliest 
period held the prominence it maintained at a later time, for 
in this case these very differences in the lists could not have 
existed and the order of succession would have been as fixed 
and settled as is that of the contemporary Roman Emperors. 
Further incidental matters only confirm this view. E. g. in 
the famous letter sent by the congregation in Rome to that 
in Corinth, the first of the post-apostolic writings, it is sig- 
nificant that it is not the Bishop of the Roman See, but the 
church of that city itself that sends these admonitions to the 
congregation of the second capital of the Empire; and even 
as late as the second century this letter is referred to by 
Christian writers as having eminated not from the Bishop 
but from the church and the congregation in Rome. This 
feature of the letter is indeed characteristic and instructive 
for the point at issue. While it contains not a word or a 
hint concerning any supremacy of the Bishop of Rome it 
does pretend to speak with some authority in admonishing 
the congregation in Corinth, but this implied authority is 
only that which naturally would fall to the lot of the church 
in the imperial city of Rome as contrasted with that in sub- 
ject Corinth; to the church in the august capital from 
whence eminated the laws that governed the whole world 
and the church of the fallen city which two centuries and a 
half ago had almost been effaced from the earth by the arms 
of Rome. 

Accepting with the most of modern Critics that the 
seven famous letters of Ignatius are genuine, the position of 
the Roman church among the other churches appears sub- 
stantially in the same light in these writings. Ignatius 
when on his way to Rome, probably early in the second 
century, to suffer martyrdom, addressed a letter to the 
Christian congregation in that city. In this letter there is a 
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reference to a certain primacy of the church in Rome, which 
is addressed as “She who hath the presidency of the region 
of the Romans.” But this expression is immediately fol- 
lowed by a definition of this primacy which is altogether in- 
consistent with the theory from these words by the prota- 
gonists of Rome. Ignatius speaks of this primacy as based 
upon sentiments of Christian fellowship, with the additional 
consideration attaching to the dignity and advantage of be- 
longing to the church in the capital of the Empire. The 
data for the Epistle of Clemens written in the name of the 
church in Rome to that in Corinth and from the Epistle of 
Ignatius are all furnished by the direct pupils of the 
Apostles, Apostolic Father. Cf. article in Zeitblaetter 1903. 
pP. 29 sqq., where the chief contents of these letters are given. 

Another important source, next in chronological order, 
is the prolific writer among the church Fathers, Irenzus, 
who had personally known Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, the 
pupil of the Apostle St. John, and in later years he had 
spent much time in Rome. His most famous work is his 
Refutation of the Heretics, called “Adversus Haereses.” 
An obscure passage, in Book III. chapter 3, often cited by 
Catholic authors, at most testifies to nothing more than a 
fuller recognition of the primacy of the Roman church; but 
in the same author, who was Bishop of Lyons, in France, 
we have a notable instance of a distinct repudiation of the 
claims of the Roman Bishop to dictate to the bishops of 
other dioceses. The first passage in question substantially 
is the following: After mentioning the various churches 
established by the Apostles as the holders of. the best tra- 
dition in matters of faith, Irenzeus adds also the church of 
Rome, of which he says that he refers “to the traditions re- 
ceived from the Apostles by the very ancient, very great and 
universally known church, which has been preached to men 
and has been founded and arranged by the two most glo- 
rious Apostles, Peter and Paul in Rome, and to the faith, 
which has been preached to men and has come down to our 
times through the succession of bishops. For to this church 
on account of more potent principality it is necessary that. 
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every church (i. e. those who are in every respect faithful) 
resort: in this church ever, by those who are on every side, 
has been preserved that tradition which is from the Apostles 
(cf. Nicene Fathers, Vol. I., p. 415). The purpose of this 
passage depends on the words: “Ad hanc enim ecclesiam 
propter potiorem principalitatem, necesse est omnem con- 
venvenire ecclesiam.” But it will be noticed at once that: 
this passage ascribes no particular preeminence or preroga- 
tive to the Bishop of Rome, but to the church at Rome; 
and no doubt for the reasons current at that time, namely 
the fact that it was the church in the capital city. Fvén 
Roman Catholic scholars incidentally admit this, as is done 
by the great authority on Patristics, Dr. Alzog, who de- 
clares that it was by a special providence of God that Peter 
was led to establish the church in the capital city of the 
Empire an dto become its bishop. Irenzeus furnished a 
practical commentary on his convictions in this matter at the 
time of the Roman Bishop Victor I. (190-202 A. D.), who 
had pronounced sentence of excommunication upon certain 
bishops of Asia Minor on account of their refusal to cele- 
brate Easter at the particular time recognized by the church 
in Rome. Victor it seems had recourse to these extreme 
measures only after he had consulted with his Episcopal 
brethren in Palestine, Pontus, Gaul and Corinth — which 
fact in itself shows that this notable protagonist Of the 
prerogatives of the Roman See had not yet attained to the 
later notions of supremacy ; but Irenzus, notwith- 
standing this fact, remonstrated boldly with him on ac- 
count of the rigor of his proceedings and on the-impolicy of 
thus cutting himself off from an important section of the 
church on a matter of mere ceremonial observance. In an- 
other connection Irenzeus furnishes a commentary on his 
views, when in speaking of Polycarp, he says: It was he 
who in the time of Anicetus (161-168) came to Rome and 
persuaded many to desert the various heresies and turn 
back to the church of God, by demonstrating that he had 
received the one and only truth from the apostles, namely 
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that truth which is handed down in the church (cf. III. c. 3, 
n. 4). Inthis way the Asiatic bishop exercised his Episco- 
pal prerogative even in Rome itself. 

The next witness of importance is Tertullian, the great 
Latin church father (150-220 A. D.). He, too, is claimed 
by the Roman Catholic scholars as furnishing proof for the 
papal demands. In several passages which are printed in 
the Zeitblaetter, 1903, No. 2, p. 103-104, he speaks in warm 
praise of the distinction enjoyed by the apostles, especially 
by Peter and John, and by the churches founded by them, 
but none of these statements endorses the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome in the church at large. Indeed Tertullian, 
who himself during his residence in Rome had acquired a 
certain practical knowledge of the administrative character- 
istics of its church, implicitedly intimates his disapproval in 
his treatise De Pudicitia, Sec. I. of the assumption of the 
Rome Bishop in claiming for himself the title “Pontifex 
Maximas’ and “Episcopus Episcoporum,” and in another 
book (De Verginibus velandis) he distinctly impugns the 
claim made by Zephyrinus (202-218) of a certain supriority 
of the Roman See derived as a tradition from the Apostle 
Peter. Indeed it would be singular if a representative of the 
African church should be found among the defenders of the 
words of Hagenbach, in his Kirchengeschichte, Vol. I. p. 
381, which already in the times of Cyprian had been the bul- 
wark against the aggressions of the Roman Episcopate; and 
as late as 407 and 408 a synod in Carthage formally for- 
bade their churches from making appeals to Rome. 

In the course of the third century we find similar evi- 
dences, all of them going to show two facts, viz: 1 that in 
the course of these preceding two centuries the church of 
Rome had begun to put forth unprecedented claims to a cer- 
tain superiority among other churches; and 2) that these 
claims encountered considerable opposition as novel and un- 
justifiable. 

But what were the causes that notwithstanding this 
opposition favored the claims of the Roman Bishop? One 
very natural factor and force in the matter was the fact that 
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by the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. by Titus, not 
only the Jews but also the Christians lost their natural 
headquarters and authoritative seat. Already in the very 
beginning of the early church, as seen by the contents of the 
Book of Acts, the church in Jerusalem had a certain au- 
thoritative preeminence, recognized even by the Apostle 
Paul and to which he submitted in so important a matter 
as the question as to the preaching of the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. Quite naturally and almost necessarily this authori- 
tative position in the church after the destruction of Jerus- 
alem was transferred to Rome; and more by indirect than 
by direct reference in the early Christian literature it ap- 
pears that much of the reverence originally entertained for 
the mother congregation in Jerusalem was inherited by the 
church in Rome. Just as people in political matters looked 
for guidance to Rome, so they also began in religious and 
ecclesiastical affairs to turn their eyes to the city on the 
seven hills on the Tiber. 

Another factor in the development of this preeminence 
was this that the general conception of the Episcopal office 
changed materially at this time. On this matter a passage 
in Jerome is of special interest. In his work Ad Titum, 1, 
7, he expressly ascribes the instit&tion of the Episcopal 
order to the necessity which had arisen of repressing the 
various schisms in the church; and he goes on to say that 
accordingly bishops would do well to bear in mind that this 
office, with its involved authority over presbyteries, was to 
be regarded rather as the result of custom and tradition 
than of divine appointment. As regards any special supre- 
macy to be attached to the church at Rome the evidence 
furnished by another passage in Jerome is also notable. In 
one of the most important works of this father, Ad Rusti- 
cum, he fully recognizes the expediency and value of a cen- 
tral authority vested in one person. In support of their po- 
sition he adduces examples from the animal kingdom, from 
the imperial power, from the military power, and then goes 
on in the following words: “So again each church has its 
one bishop, its one archpresbyter, its one archdeacon; every 
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ecclesiastical grade relying on its leader.’”’ But to the con- 
cluding illustration, which he certainly would have made if 
he had recognized the supremacy of the Roman Bishop, he 
makes absolutely no reference, showing thereby that at the 
close of the fourth century, when Jerome wrote the Roman 
theory of popedom was in no manner recognized or accepted. 

But a circumstance that possibly more than any other 
contributed to the growth of the papal claims was the crea- 
tion of a new Office in the ecclesiastical organization, namely 
that of the Metropolitan bishop. So long as Christianity 
was an obscure sect, or a persecuted minority in the Roman 
state, it made no effort to attract attention to itself by an ex- 
tensive organization. But it was only natural that at a later 
period the political divisions of the Empire, its provinces 
and methods of government should furnish the church with 
the models and methods for administering its own affairs. 
The chief cities accordingly became the seats of the Metro- 
politan bishops, and the ‘head of these was naturally the oc- 
cupant of the Roman chair. | 

The external event that exercised a most potent influ- 
ence in the matter was the removal of the imperial power 
to Constantinople in 330 A. D. For more than a century 
after that it was a little doubtful whether the patriarch of 
“Nova Roma” on the Bosporus might not succeed in assert- 
ing the authority which the Western pontiff might be com- 
pelled to recognize. Hence it was a matter of priune im- 
portance for the latter to dissociate as far as possible in the 
minds of christendom the notice of an ecclesiastical supre- 
macy derived like that in Constantinople, mainly from the 
political importance of the capital and to make the church at 
large believe that the Roman Bishop held this supremacy as 
a representative of the fixed authority conferred on Peter 
and his successors, and it was this policy that the Roman 
Bishop rigorously and vigorously pursued. 

In this way papacy in theory was an accomplished fact 
in the fourth century. To make this theory a fact remained 
for the such powerful popes as Leo the great, Gregory 
VII, Innocent I. and others. The final step was taken when 
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in 1870 the Vatican Council declared the ex-cathedra utter- 
ances of the Pope infallible. Is the development of this 
wonderful historic growth complete? If not, what will 
the next step be? 


PRESENT CHURCH AND SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
IN GERMANY. 


BY PROF. GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph. D., COLUMBUS, O. 
I. 
THE ‘PROFESSOR QUESTION” IN THE GERMAN CHURCH. 


Not for many years has any problem vexed and per- 
plexed the Protestant church of Germany as much as the 
“Professorenfrage” is doing now. The advanced radical 
theology as taught in most of the theological faculties is in 
so marked a contrast to the official confessional status of 
most of the state churches and to the actual faith and creed 
of the church at large that the representatives of the latter 
in synods, conferences and consistories are demanding the 
appointment of men to théological faculties who are in har- 
mony with the creed of the church at large. All of the nine 
provincial synods of Prussia in their recent meetings have 
been discussing the “Professor question,” and three of them, 
the “svnod of Brandenburg, which includes Berlin, and that 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and of Pomerania, have protested 
against the status quo and in petitions addressed to the Cul- 
tus Ministry have demanded that the church also be granted 
voice and vote in deciding who shall be the teachers and 
trainers of the coming generation of preachers and pastors. 
As at present arranged the state alone calls the university 
men and even the theological professors are in no way ans- 
werable to the ecclesiastical authorities for their doctrinal 
position and teaching. In reality the Protestant church in 
tHe land of Luther does in this regard not enjoy the rights 
which the Catholic minority does. As is seen from the 
regulations adopted by the representatives of Germany and 
of the Vatican for the new Catholic theological faculty to 
be established in connection with the University of. Strass- 
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burg, the local archbishop can really annul any appointment 
made by the government, the conditions.in Strassburg being 
the duplicates of those prevailing in the Catholic faculties 
of Breslau and Bonn. Practically the Protestant churches 
can do nothing either in the appointment or the removal of a 
theological professor, and accordingly it not infrequently 
happens that the theology taught at a local or territorial unt- 
versity is in conflict with the actual confessional status of 
the province for the ministry in which it is preparing young 
candidates of theology. The irritating propaganda of the 
liberal Professor Baumgarten of Kiel in the confessionally 
strictly Lutheran province of Schleswig-Holstein has called 
forth the protest of practically the entire ministry of that 
section, which, however, the government refused to heed. 
The Brandenburg, is really, though not nominally directed 
against Harnack, whose appointment to Neander’s chair in 
Berlin a dozen years ago the conservatives could not pre- 
vent, the proposal of the Upper Consistory being overruled 
by the Emperor himself. 

The government has been contpelled to act in the prem- 
ises and has done so along the line of recognizing both 
schools of theological thought, the conservative and the con- 
fessional, as being equally entitled to representation in the 
various theological faculties. Not only Prussia, but other 
German states, have adopted this policy. The practical op- 
eration of this policy, because the majority of the theological 
teachers are protagonists of the advanced type of research 
and scholarship, has taken the shape of an enforced appoint- 
ment of conservative men to theological faculties that were 
predominantly or exclusively in the hands of the liberals. 
Such “Strafprofessoren,” i. e. professors appointed as a pun- 
ishment for the extreme liberal views of the faculty at large, 
we found in a number of universities. Among these the 
most prominent is probably Koenig, in Bonn, called from 
the most confessional university that of Rostock, to one of 
the most liberal in the country. In the same way Cremer, 
son of the famous New Testament specialist in Griefswald 
was assigned to Marburg, against the will of the other the- 
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ological teachers, and the same policy explains the call of 
the distinctively conservative Seeberg from Lutheran Er- 
langen to Unionistic Berlin, of Schlatter to Tiibingen and 
of Lemme to Heidelberg. Indeed officially the governments 
seem to favor the conservatives more than the liberals, for 
they have never forced a liberal man on the strongly con- 
serative faculty of Griefswald, and when recently the 
Leipzig faculty proposed the mildly Ritschlian but gifted 
Heermann of Marburg as the successor to Luthardt, the 
government selected the younger but more positive [hmels, 
of Erlangen, to fill that historic chair. As at present consti- 
tuted there are only three Protestant theological faculties in 
Germany that are on the whole conservative and positive, 
and these are Griefswald in Prussia, Erlangen in Bavaria, 
and Rostock in Mecklenburg; not one is thoroughly Luth- 
eran in the confessional sense. But in nearly all the other 
faculties the conservative element is represented, the ex- 
ception being Jena, Marburg and Giessen, and in several, 
such as the great institution of Leipzig, where years ago 
a milder type of Luthetanism held sway, conservative the- 
ology has been crowded into the background in recent years. 
Practically all of these evils arise from the union of 
state and church, in which, singularly but naturally, the state 
never yields to the church where its real interests are in- 
volved, but the church must yield to the state. But as long 
as theology is considered merely in the light of a science,. 
and not as a habitus practicus in which the faith of the 
teacher and his personal piety is the all important factor, it. 
is only natural that theology should be made to subserve the 
interests of rationalism. The scholarship of the German 
universities considered in itself is no doubt, as far as pure 
learning is concerned, superior to that of other lands, but 
intrinsically that theology that is grounded on an implicit 
faith in the Scripture as the Word of God is superior to the 
finest university training in the world. Fortunately for the 
American Lutheran church, where the professors of theol- 
ogy are appointed by the church, there is little or no chance 
for the development of a “Professor Question.” 
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IT. 
RELIGIOUS CENSUS IN GERMANY, 


The German Government has just published the full re- 
port of the religious census taken some time ago. Accord- 
ing to this the Protestants number 35,231,104, or 62.5 per 
cent. of the total; the Roman Catholics 20,327,913, or 36.1 
per cent. of all the inhabitants. In addition there are 203,- 
793 “other Christians” —1. e., Methodists, Baptists, Irwing- 
ites, etc. ,and 586,833 Jews, the latter constituting I per cent. 
of the population. Thus nearly two-thirds of all Germany 
is Protestant and a little more than one-third Roman Cath- 
olic. It is particularly interesting to note that, notwith- 
standing the fact that educated Germany has again and 
again been declared to have broken with Christianity, there 
were outside of the Jewish contingent, only 5,938 persons 
in the whole Empire who declared that they were not Chris- 
tians. Altho Social Democracy is determined in its oppo- 
sition to the Church and to Christianity, it has not been able 
to induce its adherents to break externally with the State 
Churches, altho naturally hundreds of thousands who have 
enrolled themselves as Protestants or Roman Catholics are 
only nominally adherents of these churches. Neither of the 
two great churches has made material gains or suffered 
serious losses since 1871, when the Protestants had 62.3 per 
cent. and the Catholics 36.2 per cent. of the population. In 
1880 the figures were 62.2 per cent. and 35.9 per cent.; in 
i885 they were 62.7 per cent. and 35.8 per cent.; in 1890 
they were 62.5 per cent. and 36.1 per cent. The Jewish 
contingent has gone back from 1.3 per cent. in 1870 to 1 
per cent. now. North Germany is the stronghold of Prot- 
estantism, in many places the percentage being 98 and 99, 
while South Germany, the Rhine districts, and especially 
Alsace-Lorraine, are predominantly Roman Catholic. The 
most Catholic country is the little province of Hohenzollern, 
with 94 per cent. of its population members of that church. 
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III. 
GOLDEN CONVENTION OF GERMAN CATHOLICS. 


The Romanists know how to advertise themselves. 
The largest and most enthusiastic convention ever held 
of the “Catholic Union” of Germany has just completed its 
work in the historically Catholic city of Cologne. It was 
the fiftieth convention of the united organizations that rep- 
resent the strength of the Catholic Church in the land of 
Luther. A special building with a seating capacity of 8,000 
had been erected on the banks of the Rhine, and at each of 
the eight general meetings held this immense auditorium 
was crowded to the last seat, and overflow meetings, often 
to the number of half a dozen, were held elsewhere. Spe- 
‘cial meetings also took place of the various societies that 
together constitute the body, such as the Bonifacius Verein, 
which labors chiefly in predominantly Protestant neighbor- 
hoods; the Society of Catholic Rectors and Secondary 
School Teachers, the Mission Societies, etc. For the first 
time in the history of these conventions, which extend their 
influence over the political as well as the purely ecclesiasti- 
cal field, cardinals were present in the persons of Ferrari, 
of Milan, and Fischer, of Metz, and the Archbishop of 
Cologne. A special periodical, with almost hourly reports, 
appeared, making a total of 22 issues, covering 176 pages. 
A procession of Catholic laboring men and artisans, held 
during the first day, consisted of more than twenty thou- 
sand men. In the front of the big auditorium it dissolved 
into eight parts, each going to a separate convention. The 
work of the general convention was divided into four parts, 
each mgnaged by a special committee to which the leading 
churchmen of Germany belonged; one dealing with the 
Pope, the Roman Question, Missions and Affiliated Socie- 
ties; the second with Social Questions; the third with the 
Christian Charitas and the charity work of the Church; the 
fourth with Science, the Schools. the Press, and Christian 
Art. Quite naturally, this convention, like all of its prede- 
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cessors since 1871, protested against the deed of September 
2oth, 1870, the convention, however, declaring that it did 
not hate Italy, but that the genuine peace and prosperity 
of that land are dependent on the righting of this great 
wrong. It declared the Italian guarantee law a farce. 
Again the demand was made that the German Government 
readmit the Jesuits, who have been excluded now for thirty 
years. The convention sent also a telegram of the sincerest 
devotion to the German Emperor, asking for the earnest co- 
operation of State and Church in the highest interests of 
society. Cardinal Fischer, evidently a favorite of the late 
Pope and of the German Emperor, brought the papal bless- 
ing from Rome. Not in the history of Catholic Germany 
has there ever been such a representative gathering of its 
best men as was seen in Cologne. Cardinal Ferrari in his 
enthusiasm asked his fellow Cardinal Fischer to give him 
the fraternal kiss in view of the assembled host, and he 
closed his address with the words: “Germania docet! 
Germania docet!’ The President’s closing adldress re- 
echoed the aggressive words: “Nec terremus, nec tumemus’”’ 
— We neither frighten nor fear—and the convention 
closed with a grand Te Deum by the assembled thousands. 


IV. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Recent statistics have again emphasized the fact that 
in Germany, where the appointment to a university chair is 
made solely dependent upon scholarship and the religious. 
creed of the man has no influence on his selection, except in 
the theological faculties, the Catholic Church is by no means 
represented numerically in proportion to its numbers.. Al- 
tho the new census shows that the Catholic Church has 
grown within the last decade at a more rapid pace than the 
Protestant and now constitutes more than one-third of the 
people of the country, yet of the 2,178 professors who con- 
stitute the non-theological faculties in the 21 German uni- 
versities, only 277, or 13 per cent., are adherents of the 
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Roman Catholic Church. The same condition prevails in 
the student body, out of some 33,000 the Catholic contingent 
being only about 20 per cent., altho it ought to be nearly 35 
per cent. It should, however, be remembered that many of 
the candidates for the priesthood are elected in diocesan 
seminaries, and the influence of the higher clergy is di- 
rected against the attendance at the universities. It is this 
same tendency that has hitherto thwarted the efforts of the 
Government to establish a Catholic theological faculty at 
Strassburg, the opposition to which has come from the con- 
servative Church circles, and not from non-Catholics. A ‘re- 
cent official report of the Bavarian Government, called out 
by the claims of the Church people that even that Catholic 
country, the bulwark of the Church in the German feder- 
ation, favored the appointment of Protestant rather than 
Catholic teachers to the university chairs, has shown that 
even in the three territorial institutions of that country, 
Munich, Wurzburg and Erlangen, the Protestant element 
strongly predominates in the teaching corps. This is not 
altogether remarkable in the case of Erlangen, which is the 
official Protestant university of Bavaria, but it is surprising 
in the case of the other two, which are avowedly the expo- 
nents of Catholic thought. This new report shows that in 
Munich, out of 186 memhers of the various faculties, ex- 
clusive of the theological, 88 are Catholic, 87 are Protestant 
and 11 are Jewish; while at Wurzburg the Catholic conting- 
ent is 29, the Protestant 50 and the Jewish 1, out of a total 
of 80; in Erlangen 12 Catholics, 53 Protestants and 2 Jews 
out of a total of 67; or out of a total of 333 university 
teachers in Catholic Bavaria, only 129 are Catholic, while 
190 are Protestant and 14 are Jewish. 


V. 
UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 


According to the new Universitaetskalender the total 
number of regular or matriculated students in all the 
twenty-two universities of Germany during the semester 
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just closed was 37,813, as compared with 36,652 of the pre- 
‘ceding half year. In point of attendance three universities, 
that of Berlin, with 5,781; Munich, with 4,692, and Leipzig, 
with 3,605, easily occupy a front rank by themselves. Bonn 
alone, with 2,491 students, has an attendance of more than 
two and less than three thousand. At all theother schools, 
with four exceptions, the contingent is between one and two 
thousand. Those with less than the former figures are 
'Griefswald, Erlangen, Jena and Rostock, the last mentioned 
with an enrollment of 520 being the smallest numerically. 
According to faculties these students are divided as follows: 
In the law department, 11,352; in the philological and his- 
torical, 6,983 ; in the medical, 6,204; in the mathematical and 
natural science, 5,849; in Protestant theology, 2,207; in 
Catholic theology, 1,580; in the pharmaceutical, 1,103; the 
rest being in the other departments, such as veterinary surg- 
ery, forestry, dentistry, etc. Germany is still the chief 
school and teacher of the world, the foreign contingent at 
the universieties being 2,731, or 7.2 per cent. This pro- 
portion is comparatively fixed, as it was 6.8 per cent. ten 
years ago. Berlin, Leipzig and Heidelberg are the favorites 
of the foreigners, the first reporting 876 non-Germans, the 
second 406, and the third 197. The foreign contingent is 
distributed as follows: Russia leads with 860 students; 
then comes Austro-Hungary with 536; America, with 276; 
Switzerland, with 253; Engnland, with 149; Asia, with 133 
— nearly all from Japan; Bulgaria, with 67; Rumania, with 
63; Greece, with 56; Italy, the Netherlands and Servia, 
each with 45; Turkey, with 36; Sweden and Norway, with 
32; Luxemburg, with 27. The total European contingent 
is 2,299; the non-European is 432. 

For the first time the German university statistics fur- 
nish not only the data concerning the attendance of the 
woman contingent, but also to a considerable extent the 
motives that have, notwithstanding the discouragements 
put in their way by the state and academic authorities, 
caused this rush of women to these famous centers of learn- 
ing. In the semester just closing the total attendance of 
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women was 1,180. The distribution of this number among 
the universities shows that it is not academic honors and. 
titles that these women seek chiefly, otherwise they would 
flock to Heidelberg and Freiburg, where alone they have: 
the right to matriculate and take examinations on an exact 
equality with the men. The fact that they crowd to the 
large Prussian institutions, which have been the most chary 
to grant them privileges, but which, as a rule, have the best 
teaching corps, shows that they want the best instruction 
available ; this explains, too, the fact that so very few women 
take degrees. Then, too it appears that the medical pro- 
fession has not the attraction for these women that has gen- 
erally been supposed to be the case. In Heidelberg there 
is only one woman in this department, in Jena none, and in 
other universities not many, the greatest proportion, nine- 
teen, being found in Strassburg. The majority of the 
women who enroll come with a certificate of graduation 
from a normal college and engage in the studies of the 
philosophical faculty — i. e., philosophy, philology, history, 
literature, mathematics, etc. Their highest interests are not 
ideal, but involve the bread and butter question, the great 
majority being candidates for the position of superintend- 
ent and head teacher in the higher girls’ schools — Oberleh- 
rerin —or the preparing for some other practical line of 
work in teaching. A prominent literary paper of Leipzig: 
declares that if Prussia had not made the condition that 
the head teachers in these higher schools for girls must 
have a university training the woman enrollment at the 
universities would at once shrink most materially. It is 
very evident that the Jews furnish more than their pro- 
portion to this enrollment. Of the 114 in Breslau, 35 are 
of this creed, and in this respect the Jewish women imitate 
the example of the Jewish men, who are also crowding the 
universities and the school of Technology, which fact is one: 
of the reasons why Anti-Semitism flourishes in the higher- 
and educated centers of Germany. 
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THE DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM AND 
LUTHER’S SMALL CATECHISM. 


BY PROF. A. PFLUEGER, A. M., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


In the consideration of the subject before us it will, we 
trust, be both interesting and helpful to give a brief history 
of the Heidelberg Catechism with reference to its authors, 
the time of its publication and the extent of its authority. 

‘The Heidelberg Catechism derives its name from the 
city of Heidelberg, the capital of the Palatinate. It was 
drawn up at the instance of Frederick the Third, Elector of 
the Palatinate. Its authors were Zacharias Ursinus and 
Casper Olevianus. 

Ursinus, the chief author of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
was born at Breslau, July 18, 1534, and studied seven years 
(1550-1557) at Wittenberg under Melanchthon, who is said 
to have esteemed him as one of his best pupils and friends. 
“He accompanied his teacher to the religious conference at 
Worms, 1557, and to Heidelberg, and then proceeded on a 
literary journey to Switzerland and France. He made the 
personal acquaintance of Bullinger and Peter Martyr at 
Zurich, of Calvin and Beza at Geneva, and was thoroughly 
initiated into the Reformed Creed. Calvin presented him 
with his works, and wrote in them his best wishes for his 
young friend.” In 1561 he was called to a theological chair 
at Heidelberg, where he labored with untiring zeal till the 
death of Frederick III., in 1576. He died on the 6th of 
March, 1583, in the 49th year of his age. His principal 
works, besides the Catechism, are a commentary on the 
Catechism and a defense of the Reformed faith against the 
Formula of Concord. 

Casper Olevianus was born at Treves, August roth, 
1536, and studied theology at Geneva and Zurich. He was 
the chief counselor of the Elector in all affairs of the 
Church. According to Dr. Schaff, he was “inferior to Ursi- 
nus in learning, but his superior in the pulpit and in church 
government.” He labored earnestly for the introduction of 
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the Presbyterian form of government and discipline, after 
the model of Geneva. It will thus be seen that like Ursi- 
mus, he was decidedly under the influence of Calvinism. 

The Heidelberg, or the Palatinate, Catechism, as it is 
sometimes named after the country for which it was in- 
tended, was prepared on the basis of two Latin drafts of 
Ursinus and a German draft of Olevianus. “The peculiar 
gifts of both,” says Dr. Schaff, “the didactic clearness and 
precision of the one, and the pathetic warmth and unction of 
the other, were blended in beautiful harmony, and pro- 
duced a joint work which is far superior to the separate 
productions of either. In the Catechism they surpassed 
themselves. . . At the same time, they made free and 
independent use of the Catechisms of Calvin, Lasky, and 
Bullinger. The Elector took the liveliest interest in the 
preparation, and even made some corrections.” It is a fact 
worth noting in this connection that no mention is made of 
Luther’s Catechism as one of the sources of the Heidelberg. 

The work was published early in the year 1563, the 
Elector himself having furnished a short Preface. The 
eightieth question first appeared in full in the third edition. 
The Catechism was translated into all the European and 
many Asiatic languages. The best translation into Eng- 
lish from the German original was prepared for the tercen- 
tenary celebration of the Catechism by a committee ap- 
pointed by the German Reformed Synod of Pennsylvania, in 
1863. 

“As a standard of public doctrine the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism is the most catholic and popular of all the Reformed 
symbols. The German Reformed Church acknowledges no 
other. The Calvinistic system is herein set forth with wise 
moderation, and without its sharp, angular points.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism differs from Luther’s 
Small Catechism in many ways. It is divided into three 
parts instead of five. The Decalogue is not explained in 
the first but in the third part, although the substance of the 
Law, as summarized by our Lord, is given in the first. 
This arrangement is objectionable both on the score of its 
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putting asunder what belongs together and the fact that. 
the Law should precede the Gospel in setting forth the plan: 
of salvation. Besides, the commandments are numbered 
differently in the two Catechisms, according to the custom 
of the Reformed churches generally, following the old Jew- 
ish and Greek division. The Heidelberg Catechism divides. 
the Lord’s Prayer into six petitions instead of seven, and in 
the German form uses “unser Vater” instead of “Vater 
unser.” The Heidelberg Catechism has one hundred and 
twenty-nine questions and answers, whilst Luther’s En- 
chiridion has but forty. In view of the fact that Luther’s. 
Catechism had been in use for thirty-five years and that the 
followers of the Swiss Reformers always claimed that they 
were anxious to work in harmony with the Lutherans, it 
seems rather singular that so little was done by the au- 
thors of the. Heidelberg Catechism to show their sympathy 
with our Church and that so much was done by them to 
widen the breach that existed between the two bodies. 

Our subject, however, has to do not with the for- 
mal but with the doctrinal differences between the two Cate- 
chisms. Differences in form might be tolerated, if only the 
doctrines were the same. When we examine the doctrines 
of the Heidelberg Catechism carefully we find that they dif- 
fer in many points from those of Luther’s. It is a careful 
examination that we have endeavored to give to the joint 
production of Ursinus and Olevianus. 

Dr. Krauth says that the Heidelberg Catechism is re-. 
garded by Lutherans “with great favor — all except its doc- 
trines. It is a neat thing —a very neat thing — the mild- 
est, most winning piece of Calvinism of which we know. 
One-half of it is Lutheran, and this we like very much, and 
the solitary improvement we would suggest in it would be 
to make the other half of it Lutheran, too. With this slight 
reservation, on this very delicate point, the High Lutherans 
are rather fond of it than otherwise, to the best of their 
knowledge and belief.”’ 

Our own conviction is that the Heidelberg Catechism 
is not only a very winning but also a very subtle piece of 
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Calvinism. It seems to us to be at certain points rather 
disingenuous and evasive by its use of Scriptural language 
in a sense foreign to the intention of the Scriptures them- 
selves. At times.it seems to be trying to answer an entirely 
different question from the one which it really asks. In 
consequence of this double-dealing, if we may use the term, 
it is frequently difficult to detect the difference between the 
two Catechisms with reference to the same doctrine. If we: 
had nothing to guide us but the Heidelberg Catechism itself, 
our task would be much more difficult; but, fortunately, we 
have the Commentary of Ursinus, which brings out the 
Calvinism of his Catechism very explicitly. Nor should it 
be considered unfair to regard Ursinus’s explanation as 
giving the true sense intended to be conveyed by the state- 
ments of his Catechism. He knew what he meant to say 
and is also recognized as an authority by the Reformed 
Church. We shall accordingly make free use of his Com- 
mentary. 

The doctrinal differences between the two Catechisms 
are most easily seen in those parts which treat of. Christ’s 
descent into hell and of the Sacraments. We shall not con- 
fine ourselves to these parts, but shall take up others as well. 
For the sake of convenience and completeness of treatment 
we shall follow the order of the questions of the Heidelberg 
Catechism as printed in Dr. Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom. 

We begin with question 44: 

“Why is it added: He descended into hell? 

“Answer. 

“That in my greatest temptations I may be assured 
that Christ, my Lord, by his inexpressible anguish, pains, 
and terrors which he suffered in his soul on the cross and 
before, has redeemed me from the anguish and torment of 
hell.”’ | . 

It will be seen that the Heidelberg Catechism under- 
stands Christ’s descent into hell to refer to His sufferings on 
the cross and in the garden of Gethsemane. In this way 
the words of the creed are made to appear tautological in 
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‘meaning and illogical in arrangement; for the words “de- 
:scended into hell,” if the interpretation of the Heidelberg 
‘Catechism were correct, ought to be inserted immediately 
after the words, “Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” Our 
church teaches that Christ actually descended into hell and 
thus triumphed over the devil and his angels, according to 
1 Peter 3, 18. 19: “For Christ also hath once suffered for 
sin, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to 
‘God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
‘Spirit; by which also He went and preached unto the 
‘Spirits in prison.” Col. 2, 15: “Having spoiled principal- 
ities and powers, He made a show of them openly, triumph- 
ing over them in it.” The Lutheran Catechism makes 
‘Christ’s descent into hell a part of His exaltation, while the 
Reformed makes it a part of His humiliation. 

“Question 47. 

“Ts not, then, Christ with us even unto the end of the 
world, as he has promised ? 

“Answer. 

“Christ is true Man and true God: according to His 
human nature, He is now not upon earth, but according to 
His Godhead, majesty, grace, and Spirit, He is at no time 
absent from us.” 

Our church teaches that Christ now not only as God, 
but also as man, knows all things, can do all things, is pres- 
ent to all creatures, has under His feet and in His hand all 
things which are in heaven, in the earth, and under the 
earth. Ephesians 4, 10: “He ascended up far above all 
heavens, that He might fill all things.” This His power, 
‘being everywhere present, He can exercise, nor is anything 
to Him either impossible or unknown. Formula of Con- 
cord, Art. VIII. 

On this question and answer of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism Dr. Krauth has expressed himself as follows: ‘The 
reply wears to us the air of a certain evasiveness, as if it 
parried the question rather than answered it. It seems to 
answer a certain question, but really answers another; or 
rather, it seems to answer affirmatively, but actually answers 
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negatively. If Christ be true man and true God, then hu- 
manity and divinity are inseparable elements of His es- 
sence; where either is wanting, Christ is wanting. If the 
question be, Is the divine nature of Christ present? the 
Heidelberg Catechism answers it, affirming that it is. If 
the question be, Is the human nature of Christ present? the 
Heidelberg Catechism answers, and says it is not. But if 
the question be, as it is, Is Christ present? the Heidelberg 
Catechism does not answer it, for it leaves the very heart of 
the query untouched: Can Christ, in the absence of an 
integral part of His person, really be said to be present? 
As far as the Heidelberg Catechism implies an answer to 
this question, that answer-seems to us to be, Christ is not 
present. Ursinus, in his explanation of the Catechism, is 
compelled virtually to concede this, for on the thirty-sixth 
question,-in reply to the objection, that on his theory, as 
‘the divinity is but half Christ, therefore only half Christ is 
present with the Church,’ he replies: ‘If by half Christ 
they understand one nature which is united to the other in 
the same person, the whole reason may be granted: namely, 
that not both, but one nature only of Christ, though united 
to the other; that is, His Godhead, is present with us,’ 
Leydecker, in commenting on this Question, says: “The 
absence of the human nature does not take away the pres- 
ence of the Deity.’ Heppe (himself Reformed) indeed 
declares that it is the Reformed doctrine that ‘the human- 
ity of Christ is not a part of His person.’ ” | 

“Question 48. 

But are not, in this way, the two natures of Christ 
separated from one another, if the manhood be not wher- 
ever the Godhead is? 

“Answer. 

“By no means; for since the Godhead is incomprehen- 
sible and everywhere present, it must follow that it is in- 
deed beyond the bounds of the manhood which it has as- 
sumed, but is yet none the less in the same also, and re- 
mains personally united to it.” 
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Our church believes that if the manhood be not wher- 
ever .the Godhead is, then the two natures of Christ are 
separated. ‘This reply,” says Dr. Krauth, “as we under- 
stand it, runs out logically into this: The Godhead is in- 
separably connected with the humanity, but the humanity 
is not inseparably connected with the Godhead; that is, one 
part of the person is inseparably connected with the other, 
but the other is not inseparably connected with that one 
part: the whole second person of the Trinity is one person 
with the humanity in one point of space, but everywhere 
else it is not one person with it. There is, in fact, ap~ 
parently no personal union whatever, but a mere local con- 
nection — not a dwelling of the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, but simply an operative manifestation; two persons. 
separable and in every place but one separated, not one in- 
separable person — inseparable in space as well as time. 
* %* * Tt seems to us that the most dangerous conse- 
quences might be logically deduced from the Reformed 
theory. The divine nature is a totality and an absolute 
unit, in which there can be no fractions. It does not ex- 
ist, and is not present, by parts, but as a whole. It is pres- 
ent not by extension nor locality, but after another man-. 
ner, wholly incomprehensible to us, not less real, but if 
there may be degrees of reality, more real than the local. 
If the divine nature is present at all without the human 
nature of Christ, the whole of it is present without that 
human nature. If the whole divine nature of Christ be 
present on earth without His human nature, then the whole 
divine nature is unincarnate here. If it be unincarnate 
here, then it could take to itself another human nature on 
earth, or, for the matter of that, an infinite number of hu- 
man natures, each of them as really one person with it 
apparently, on this theory, as the human nature of Christ 
now is. If, moreover, such a conjunction as this theory 
asserts is really a unity of person, then this infinitude of 
human natures being one person in the divine, would be 
one person with each other also. Nor is this supposition 
of the evolution of such a theory from these premises purely 
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imaginary. Dr. Brewster, in his Defence of the Theory of 
the Plurality of Worlds, has actually tried to solve certain 
difficulties by suggesting the idea of multiplied contempo- 
taneous incarnations of the Son of God in different worlds. 
May not the divine nature,’ he says, ‘which can neither suf- 
fer nor die, and which in our planet, once only, clothed itself 
in humanity, resume elsewhere a physical form, and expiate 
the guilt of unnumbered worlds?’ This is giving us Hin- 
doo mythology for divine theology, and _ substituting 
Vishnu for Christ.” 

“Question 54. 

“What dost thou believe concerning the Holy Catholic 
Church? 

“Answer. 

“That out of the whole human race, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the world, the Son of God, by his Spirit 
and Word, gathers, defends, and preserves for himself unto 
everlasting life, a chosen communion in the unity of the 
true faith; and that I.am, and forever shall remain, a living 
member of the same.” 

This sounds innocent enough; but when we examine 
the Commentary of Ursinus we find that he meant to teach 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination in this part of 
his Catechism. Says Dr. Schaff: ‘The doctrine of elec- 
tion to holiness and salvation in Christ (or the positive and 
edifying part of the dogma of predestination) is indeed in- 
cidentally set forth as a source of humility, gratitude, and 
comfort (Ques. I, 31, 53, 54), but nothing is said of a 
double predestination, or of an eternal decree of reproba- 
tion, or of a limited atonement.” But what says the chief 
author of the Catechism? 

“The Common Place of the eternal predestination of 
God, or of election and reprobation, naturally grows out of 
the doctrine of the church: and is for this reason correctly 
connected with it.” . 

This shows us what we are to understand by the 
“chosen communion” spoken of in the answer of the Cate- 
chism. It is under this head, accordingly, that Ursinus sets 
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forth his Calvinistic views concerning predestination and 
reprobation. “The two parts of predistination,” he says, 
“are embraced in election and reprobation. Election is the 
eternal and unchangeable decree of God, by which he has 
graciously decreed to convert some to Christ, to preserve 
them in faith, and repentance, and through him to bestow 
upon them eternal life. Reprobation is the eternal, and 
unchangeable purpose of God, whereby he has decreed in 
his most just judgment to leave some in their sins, to pun- 
ish them with blindness, and to condemn them eternally, not 
being made partakers of Christ, and his benefits.” 

Evidently Ursinus taught a double predestination. He 
says further: “The efficient cause of reprobation is also, in 
like manner, the good pleasure of God which is most free. 
For seeing that we are all by nature the children of wrath 
we should all perish if sin were the cause of reprobation. 
The cause of reprobation is, therefore, not in men, but in 
God, and is his will showing forth his own glory, as it is 
said, ‘He hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom He will He hardeneth.’ ‘Even so, Father: for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.’ Hence in relation to in- 
viduals, no other reason can be given why this one is 
elected, and that one reprobated, but the good pleasure of 
God.” 

When Ursinus says that sin is the cause of damnation 
but not of reprobation, he seems to us to be .contradicting 
himself, We shall not attempt to harmonize him with 
himself, but leave that task to his disciples. His words 
_ prove that he is Calvinistic to the core and that his declara- 
tion in regard to the Church must be understood in the 
Calvinistic sense. | 

“Question 65. 

“Since, then, we are made partakers of Christ and 
all His benefits by faith only, whence comes this faith? 

“Answer. - 

“The Holy Ghost works it in our hearts by the preach-. 
ing of the holy Gospel, and confirnis it. by the use of the 
holy Sacraments.” | | Oo | 
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The Small Catechism of Luther teaches that the Sac- 
raments are means of grace and that they not only confirm 
faith but also work it in the heart. According to the Heid- 
elberg Catechism they are only signs and seals, as is clear 
from the answer to 

“Question 66. 

“What are the Sacraments? 

“The Sacraments are visible, holy signs and seals, ap- 
pointed of God for this end, that by the use thereof He 
may the more fully declare and seal to us the promise of 
the Gospel; namely, that He grants us out of free grace the 
forgiveness of sins and everlasting life, for the sake of the 
one sacrifice of Christ accomplished on the cross.” 

“Question 69. 

“How is it signified and sealed unto thee in holy Bap- 
tism that thou hast part in the one sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross? 

“Answer. 

“Thus: that Christ has appointed this outward wash-- 
ing with water, and has joined therewith this promise, that 
I am washed with His blood and Spirit from the pollu- 
tion of my soul, that is, from all my sins, as certainly as I. 
am washed outwardly with water whereby commonly the. 
filthiness of the body is taken away.” 

Another definition by Ursinus: “Baptism is a sacred: 
rite instituted by Christ in the New Testament, by which- 
we are washed with water in the name of the Father, and! 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to signify that God!’ 
receives us into His favor, on account of the blood which 
His Son shed for us, and that we are regenerated by His 
Spirit; and that we, on the other hand, bind ourselves to 
exercise faith in God, and to perform new obedience to 
Him.” At times Ursinus seems to feel that the word sig- 
nify is not strong enough to express his meaning after all, 
for he says, “When we say that baptism is an external sign, 
we connect with it the thing signified. Hence we do not 
add the exclusive particle only.” 
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Now Luther’s Catechism also speaks of what Bap- 
tism signifies, but it goes much further and says that Bap- 
tism ‘“‘works forgiveness of sins, delivers from death and 
the devil, and gives everlasting salvation to all who believe 
it, as the words and promises of God declare.” In other 
words, Baptism is a means of grace. 

“Question 73. 

“Why, then, doth the Holy Ghost call Baptism the 
washing of regeneration and the washing away of sins? 

“Answer. 

“God speaks thus not without great cause: namely, not 
only to teach us thereby that like as the filthiness of the 
body is taken away by water, so our sins also are taken 
away by the blood and Spirit of Christ; but much more, 
that by this divine pledge and token He may assure us that 
we are as really washed from our sins spiritually as our 
bodies are washed with water.” 

Here again the language is evasive, and the spiritual- 
izing tendency of the Reformed Church manifests itself. 
One cannot but think that the authors of the answer felt 
and were in a manner aware that the Scripture passages re- 
ferred to favor the doctrine of our Church, that Baptism is 
4 means of regeneration. 

“Question 74. 

“Are infants also to be baptised? 

“Answer. 

“Yes; for since they, as well as their parents, belong 
to the covenant and people of God and both redemption 
from sin and the Holy Ghost, who works faith, are through 
the blood of Christ promised to them no less than to their 
parents, they are also by Baptism, as a sign of the cove- 
nant, to be ingrafted into the Christian Church, and dis- 
tinguished from the children of unbelievers, as was done in 
the Old Testament by Circumcision, in place of which in 
the New Testament Baptism is appointed.” 

Here again Baptism is spoken of merely as a sign of 
the covenant, although it is regarded also as a means by 
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which children are “to be ingrafted into the Christian. 
Church.” How children can be really ingrafted into the 
Christian Church without being made believers, we can- 
not understand. But if being ingrafted into the Christian 
Church means being made believers, then Baptism is a 
means of working faith and consequently a means of re- 
generation. This, however, the authors of the Heidelberg 
Catechism do not wish to teach, and therefore we must con- 
clude that their doctrine is different from that of our 
Church. 

“Question 75. 

“How is. it signified and sealed unto thee in the Holy 
Supper that thou dost partake of the one sacrifice of Christ 
on the cross and all His benefits? 

‘Answer. 

“Thus, that Christ has commanded me and all be- 
lievers to eat of this broken bread, and to drink of this cup, 
and has joined therewith these promises: First, that His 
body was offered and broken on the cross for me, and His 
blood shed for me, as certainly as I see with my eyes the 
bread of the Lord broken for me and the cup com- 
municated to me; and, further, that with His cru- 
cified body and shed blood He Himself feeds and 
nourishes my soul to everlasting life, as certainly as I re- 
ceive from the hand of the minister, and taste with my 
mouth, the bread and cup of the Lord, which are given me 
as certain tokens of the body and blood of Christ.” 

According to this answer the Holy Supper contains 
nothing but signs, seals and tokens. That it differs from 
our doctrine is evident enough. Luther’s Small Catechism 
says that the Sacrament of the Altar “is the true body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the bread and 
wine, for us Christians to eat and to drink, instituted by 
Christ Himself.” 

“Question 76. 

“What is it to eat the crucified body and drink the 
shed blood of Christ? 
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“Answer. 

“Tt is not only to embrace with a believing heart all the 
sufferings and death of Christ, and thereby to obtain the 
forgiveness of sins and life eternal, but moreover, also, to 
be so united more and more to His sacred body by the 
Holy Ghost, who dwells both in Christ and in us, that al- 
though He is in heaven, and we on the earth, we are never- 
theless flesh of His flesh and bone of His bones, and live 
and are governed forever by one Spirit, as members of the 
same body are by one soul.” 

It will be seen from this answer that the Heidelberg 
Catechism teaches nothing but the so-called spiritual eating 
and drinking of the body and blood of Christ which takes 
place by faith and for which we do not need the Holy Sup- 
per at all. Christians of all ages constantly partake of 
Christ’s body and blood by faith and live and are governed 
by the Holy Ghost. 

In accordance with their notion of the Lord’s Supper 
the Reformed deny that unbelievers can be partakers: of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Sacrament. Ursinus says: 
“Hypocrites, and such as turn not to God with sincere 
hearts coming to the Lord’s Supper, receive not the things 
signified, viz: the body and blood of Christ, but the naked 
signs of bread and wine, and these to their condemnation.” 

“Question 79. 

“Why, then, doth Christ call the bread His body, and 
the cup His blood, or the New Testament in His blood; and 
St. Paul, the communion of the body and blood of Christ? 

“Answer. | 

“Christ speaks thus not without great cause; namely, 
not only to teach us thereby that like as bread and wine 
sustain this temporal life, so also Hig crucified body and 
shed blood are the true meat and drink of our souls unto 
life eternal; but much more, by this visible sign and pledge 
to assure us that we are as really partakers of His true 
body and blood, through the working of the Holy Ghost, 
as we receive by the mouth of the body these holy tokens in 
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remembrance of Him; and that all His sufferings and obe- 
dience are as certainly our own as if we had ourselves suf- 
fered and done all in our own persons.” . 

Who does not perceive that this is robbing the Savior’s 
words of their true meaning? 

Even in the famous 80th Question in answer to the 
question: “What difference is there between the Lord’s 
Supper and the Popish Mass?” the Heidelberg Catechism 
repeats its statement that Christ’s “true body is now in 
heaven at the right hand of the Father, and is to be there 
worshiped,” meaning thereby to deny that Christ can give 
us His body to eat and His blood to drink, according to the 
words of institution. On this point the Reformed view is 
rationalistic. 

“Question 98. 

“But may not -pictures be tolerated in churches as 
books for the laity? 

“Answer. 

“No: for we should not be wiser than God, who will 
not have His people taught by dumb idols, but by the lively 
preaching of His Word.” 

This is a queer answer to the question as propounded, 
which is not whether dumb idols, but whether pictures may 
be tolerated in churches. The answer leaves one under the 
impression that the Reformed must regard all pictures as 
dumb idols. To say the least, they misunderstand the 
commandment. God does not forbid us to make images 
and pictures unless we do it with the. intention of bowing 
down to them and worshiping them. He Himself in- 
structed Solomon to put images in the temple. The an- 
swer as given does violence to our Christian liberty. 

It will thus be seen that the Heidelberg Catechism 
teaches a number of doctrines that differ from those con- 
tained in Luther’s Small Catechism and in the other con- 
fessions of our Church, It was not published in the in- 
terest of Lutheranism but of Calvinism, and is all the more 
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dangerous on account of the evasive and subtle language in 
‘which its doctrines are frequently stated. 


God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure 
Snall to eternity endure. 


SKELETONS. 

BY REV. G. J. TRAUTMAN, A. B., CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO. 
JONAH 1, 1-4. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The character of the book of Jonah. 
2. The purpose of the book of Jonah. 


¢  JONAH’S CALL TO PREACH. 


I. The nature of the call. 
A. It was a divine call. 
1. It came directly from the Lord. 
2. The Lord calls to-day, a. not immediately, 
but b. mediately, through the congregation. 
B. It was a call to a definite place. 
1. Not simply a general call to labor for the 


Lord. 
2. Notacall toa place that Jonah chose 
Pe 3. But to Nineveh, a large prosperous but 


wicked city. 
C. It was a call to preach. 
I. The Law. 

a. That the people of Nineveh might 
know their wickedness. 

b. That they might realize how God 
looked upon their wickedness. 

c. That they might repent of their wick- 
edness. 
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2. The Gospel. 
a. In order that the people of Nineveh 
might know of the love of God. 
b. That they might know how to obtain 
pardon for their wickedness. 
2. Jonah’s attitude toward the call. 
A. He refused to accept the call. 
I. Jonah was unwilling to go to Nineveh. 
2. He resouved not to go. 
B. He tried to escape the responsibilities of the 
call. 
1. By fleeing, which was utterly futile. 
2. By hiding, which was absolutely impossi- 
ble. 


JONAH 1, 4-11. 
JONAH’S FLIGHT TO TARSHISH. 


1. It invilved great danger. 
A. To himself. 

Jonah’s sins caused the Lord to chastise him 

by sending a tempest so that he was: 1. In 

bodily danger. 2. In spiritual danger. 
B. To the people in the ship. 

I. Jonah by his disobedience and unfaithful- 
ness placed the people on the ship in dan- 
ger and distress. 

2. So man to-day by sin brings danger and 
suffering upon family, friends and _ its 
wares. 

C. The ship and its wares. 

I. Jonah’s wrong-doing caused the wares to 
be thrown overboard, and endangered the 

ship. | 

2. Man’s wrong-doing endangers his talents, 
possessions, success in life, yea his soul’s 
salvation. 
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2. Occasioned a shameful detection. 
A. Jonah was discovered hiding where he hoped 
not to see or be seen. 
B. Jonah was found sleeping, no doubt trying to 
ease his guilty conscience. 
C. Jonah was found unfaithful to his God he did 
not pray to his God in distress. 
D. Jonah was discovered to be an evil doer by the 
lots cast. 
E. Jonah was justly accused of having caused the 
tempest. 
3. Forced an open confession. 
A. Jonah confessed his nationality. 
B. Jonah confessed his religion. 
C. Jonah confessed the cause of the tempest. 
D. Jonah confessed his sins. 


JONAH 1, 11-17. - 


HOW THE PEOPLE ON THE SHIP WERE RESCUED BY THE 
PROPHET JONAH. 


1. By recewing the prophet’s wstruction. 

A. 1. The people on board the ship went to Jonah 
and inquired what to do in order to calm 
the tempest, and save their lives. 

2. We must go to the Prophets in order to learn 
what must be done, a. to calm the storms of 
life, and b. to save ourselves and the perish- 
ing world from eternal destruction. 

B. 1. The instruction given seemed a severe, and 

b. unreasonable. 

2. The instructions given by the prophets in the 
Bible seems a. severe b. unreasonable to the 
natural man. 

C. 1. Jonah’s instruction brought them the 
knowledge of the true God. 2. The 
Prophets alone give us a true knowledge 
of God. 
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2. By finally obeying the prophet’s command. 


A. 


OW 


1. The people on the ship at first tried to save 
themselves by their own efforts, but failed. 

2. So all persons will miserably fail, who 
try to save their souls by their own efforts. 

They cried unto the Lord. 

They complied with the seemingly hard in- 

struction of Jonah. 

They were saved by the Lord, as a result of 

their obeying. 


JONAH 1, 17-2, I-10. 


JONAH IN THE FISH. 


I. Was rescued by the Lord. 


HO O wpe 


The Lord prepared a fish to swallow Jonah. 
The Lord rescued Jonah 1. from suffering and 
2. from death. 

The Lord made it possible for Jonah to sur- 
vive in the fish. 

The Lord rescued Jonah in a marvelous way. 
The Lord in a marvelous manner rescues His 
children, 1. from bodily 2. from spiritual dan- 
gers. | 


2. Prayed unto the Lord. 


A. 
B 


MO 


Jonah made known his affictions. 

Jonah was convinced that the Lord would hear 
him. 

Jonah described his awful condition, brought 
on by sin. 

Jonah promised to do better. 

Jonah’s prayer was answered. : 
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NOTE. 
THE PROTESTANT MOVEMENT IN AUSTRIA. 


The official organ of the “Away from Rome” move- 
ment in the German provinces of Austria is the Evan- 
gelishe Kirchengettung for Oesterreich, which journal has 
been furnishing quarterly reliable and full particulars of the 
progress of this singular agitation. Recently it gave a 
survey of the whole movement from its inception to the 
present time and stated that a conservative estimate would 
make the total number of converts fully thirty-five thou- 
sand. Up to the beginning of 1902 the additions to the 
Protestant churches, both the Lutheran and the Reformed, 
had been 19,680, and the additions to the old Catholic 
Church were 8,230, or a grand total of 27,910. Even al- 
lowing for the slight numerical decrease in the average an- 
nual contingent for 1902, the total claimed by the Kirchen- 
geittung is a conservative estimate.. The first quarter for 
1902 resulted in 2,523 changes from the Catholic to the 
Protestant Church, and of these 1,012 were in Bohemia 
alone. Proportionately a change of the Church connection 
of thirty-five thousand in about five years in a total popula- 
tion of some twenty-four millions seems insignificant; yet 
careful students find more meaning in this comparatively 
small but steady growth in the propaganda than if the con- 
verts came in mighty hosts. These changes are evidently 
the outcome of deep conviction and are made definitely and 
finally; returns of converts to their old Church are prac- 
tically never made. All arrangements have been made 
permanently to provide for the spiritual wants of these 
people. Congregations are regularly organized wherever 
the number of converts justify this step, altho in most cases 
it is deemed wiser to have them connect themselves with 
the evangelical churches already established. 
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